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The of the Socioog cal 


quirements of a an Second, 


to the expression of and social cientists have such 

. fears for the post-war era. We ‘are public r 
wondering what are the prospects of realiz- ‘influential at Ppl table. To what ex- 
ing some small dividend in improved : social tent do these conditions exist? 
relations in 1 return for the investment of Even if we contend that social scientists 
life, time, and resources. . The degrees of AA today | know @ great | deal about the require- 
‘hopefulness of such a dividend vary. I have — ments for a durable pe peace, , there is abso- 
heard no expectation of an early millennium. lutely no reason to believe ‘that their ‘coun 
On the contrary, as the military situation — sels will be heeded. It is not my purpose — 
and all the excitement and animal emation here to bewail that fact. I prefer rather to 
accompanying | the fight recede from the consider what we must do before the — 
foreground, — the problems which gave rise of social scientists can have an influence in 


o the war “emerge through the ‘smoke and social organization _ comparable to the in- 


the wreckage in no way simplified by the fluence of phy: sical scientists in physical 


Roman holiday in which we have indulged. ‘3 arrangements. I assume it is self-evident 5 
There stand the problems like the bills with that a desirable peace s settlement | involves , 
“interest, which you could "postpone paying primarily a knowledge « of sociological 
“while on vacation, but can no longer post- ject matter. All sociologists, at least, will 
pone. In short, we may now soon return to _ presumably agree. We believe that knowl- — 
where we left off twenty- five y years ago, go, ex- edge of the type which sociologists possess, 
“cept that the problems then facing us have OF aspire to, is an essential and a technical — 
immensely aggravated. requirement for a satisfactory peace just as 
Nor is is there any ground for believing that the knowledge that physical scientists | = 
settlement this time can be very much sess is necessary for modern war. r. This fact 
“more satisfactory y than in 1919. There has _ is not yet generally recognized. The phy sical 
not been in the meantime a sufficient was at a disadvantage for some 


Presidential Address before the Thirty-eighth "scientist knows can be at. all. 
Annual Meeting of the American Sociological ‘So- only through centuries of development. and 


ciety, New York, December 4, 1943. a application of their science. But on the 


: | | 
x 
&§ 
at 
| 
| 
4 
- 
| 
in, 
ers, 
speaking, the following: First, the social Scientist 1s today at a disadv against — 
wis! | those who, if you will only vote for 
ropose to secure for all men everywhere in : 
ance 
ction 
q 


more more | in his social 
‘predicaments. ‘to that approach, namely 


tions think ‘possess. It is futile 


a science, which he has found effective in ‘his abuse the public for not being a able to distin. fF j;. 
other plights . Social scientists might better guish v us from politicians, , clergy men, journal- 
anticip ate this eventuality so that they may ists, novelists, poets, and wise men generally, 
have something substantial to offer when long as we ourselves are in doubt about 
hich distinguish us from these 
they are called the cri eria Ww distin bus f 
his call not come suddenly. We dopesters. omen 
The public will in in us 


have already been called upon to some ex- 
tent. Sociologists as well as other social when we identify ourselves by sufficiently 
sts, _however, are likely on occasions evident and unique professional skills, and 
the | present feel ‘that they and point toa record of demonstrated 

their advice are being largely ignored in Periority to the word mongers whose 
Public affairs. It is pointed out, and cor- today formulates public policy and enchants — 

: rectly, that if this and that advice of schol- th he public. It is useless to bewail our handi- 
_ars had been followed, dire consequences of caps. The unquestioned authority which 
and depression could have been avoided. sical scientists enjoy today in their 
If it happens that the course which was pur- spective fields | had to be achieved by t this 
was also dictated by one of our col- painful process of demonstrated supe. 
leagues, we merely point out that bad _ performance as against the medicine 


‘ment was yas exercised i in the choice of asc men, the alchemists, and ‘the astrologers. 


folloy 


It took scientists generations to achieve their 

S suggests our first problem, present status. We must expect ‘follow 
how to ‘trade- -mark a true social scientist so their “road. When we deve elop p and 
that a official can identify him the quality of our goods, a long- 


domin; 


people 

“of the popularity of his writing: heavily on our advice, although we must "ments 

' the accidents of of personal friendship, or what- expect some additional time to elapse before  deman 
‘ever the present basis. is. The medical and even a article gains White 
the legal professions have established stand- acceptance. “which 
ards under th f th The Thi lu princi. fits wa; 
under the supervision 0 the state. | is conc usion, t en, poses our Princi- 
Tationa 


American Sociological Society has thus far pal problems, namely, (1) to « develop de- 
been unable to define a professional soci- monstrably_ superior knowledge and tech- 


4 ologist. ‘Supposedly y he would be “niques and (2) public acceptance 


‘sociologists take this view of the world making a beaten path to their 


_ istic fe 


contrasted with anyone else also has six. of what. ‘has said 
dollars and spends it for dues to the Society. of mouse traps living in the deepest forest — 


themselves, public officials hardly | be it remains a fact that ‘many excellent 
blamed if they do not regard sociclegiets as i inventions get nowhere for the lack of suffi- 
_ people of any special authority. The anthro- cient adv ertising to change people’s habits. 


4 pologists are rated somewhat more highly at it is true that we must develop a reliable | — 1. 
a time like this because > of their ‘familiarity “science before we can expect people to be ‘talking 
with out- -of- the-way places and queer peo- - come interested in it. But so far as the im- notion ; 

_ ple on which we are in process of imposing — mediate situation is concerned, our problem these 1 
the four freedoms. The same is true of econ-— is how to gain the public acceptance of what © Gems be 
- omists for somewhat different reasons. But — we already know. I shall consider first, aren 
it is perhaps | fair to say that all social scien- -_ there refore, the ne nature of the obstacles we | ae 
tists are taken no more | seriously than they have . to ov ercome before even what social - Politics, | 


whole, there is not succeeded = 
social_as in physical magic is waning. As_ in developing among themselves adequate 
pccinnal criteri = nd in pvincing the | 
bea 
scien 
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SOCIOLOGISTS AND THE PEACE 
, scientists know today ca can one brought to bear 


devoting themselves to 
legalistic and moralistic « conjurings so that — 


The ais of the transition to a naturalis- 


their attention is entirely diverted from a 
as as contrasted with a supernaturalistic, realistic approach. They demand legislation 
iew of man and his social relations is too prohibiting. criticism and they demand ‘in- 


familiar to require recapitulation. ternational action outlawing anti-Semitism, 
7 - tunately, ‘the revolution of which Comte and . instead of reckoning v with the causes of the 
Darwin became the: publicly accredited antagonism. They wallow in oratory about 
~ agents is by no means yet completed. Let us inalienable rights. One would think that if _ 
of consider some — of the transition : recent events had shown anything, they have 


be achieved. shown that there are no such things as in- 
What is the principal | survival of a pre- alienable rights. ‘The only: rights we know 
scientific - orientation in contemporary s0- about are those which a community from 
ciety é and even i in the social sciences? Briefly, time to time chooses to grant and “respect. 


the principal surviving pre-scientific thought- _ The processes by which a ‘community ace 
cords Tights have long been well understood 7 


Ww way is a legalistic and moralistic viewpoint — 
anchored in theology. The phenomenon 


anchored m by anthropologists ‘and sociologists, Jewish 
a it ‘operates in our international relations has as well as Gentile. But their voices are never _ 
Spykman as heard among the clamor of rabbis, showmen, 
and journalists who, if one may judg re from 
7 he heritage of seventeenth-century Puri- ‘the: results, are much more interested i in their 
. -tanism is responsible for one of the character- own emotional displays than they are in the az 
a 7 | istic features of our appproach to international welfare of the Jewish people. That the above : ~&§ 
| relations. Because of its concern with ethical remarks will probably be anti- 


m values, it has conditioned the nation to a pre- “Semitic by these same firebrands is perhaps _ 


people feel called upon to express moral judg- 
‘ments about the foreign policy of others and — 
demand that our president shall transform the 
‘White House into an international pulpit from 
can scolded for evil of 


the best evidence of how a primitive, moral- — 
istic, theological, legalistic attitude obstructs 
a scientific and effective approach. 
Another cultural minority invokes t an 
“same viewpoint in a recent 
hteent claring that “no nation has, under 

‘ationalisa | contributed character- authority to invade family freedom, -abro- a 


istic feature, a legalistic approach, and a faith h gate private ownership or impede, to = - 


4 


in the compelling power of the reason of the detriment of the common good, economic 
This almost instinctive perference for enterprise, cooperative undertaking for mu- 
moral and legal outlook on international affairs tual welfare and 1 organized works of charity 


ua 

tends to obscure for the American people t _ tual mikey 

are li f pe ople he ‘sponsored by | groups of citizens. W ithout 


od 


& It would be | easy to collect a volume of. This remark was immediately corroborated .- 


‘illustrations of h thi : f an interruption from the audience by a gentleman 
is viewpoint rustrates _ apparently was moved to call attention to 


the social sciences at ev ery turn. Now obvi- certain provisions of the Constitution of the — 
ously everybody concedes the importance of 
both law. and morals in all societies. or four corroborated 
‘taking about a superstitious and perverted © prediction contained in my statement. Th 


_ group seems to experience a thrill of a achieveme i 
notion regarding the source and nature of | when they succeed in imputing anti-Semitism ie 7 


‘these rules. ‘maladjustment the best friends of the Jews, and further spread the 
often results. ’ To begin v with a minor illustra- — _ unfortunate impression that Jews, unlike other cul- 
groups, can not be criticized on any score with-_ 
a N. J. Spykman, America’s Strategy in World © out laying the critic c¢ open to the charge of of being” . 


Politics, Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1942, 
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“presuming to understand what may be meant "gratification of this feeling | is more impor- 
i by the phrase ' “under God” and without ex- tant to many people than is world p peace and 
pressing an opinion on the qualifications and ends. with which we also profess to 
authority of the Catholic hierarchy to define be concerned. Actually, “the on only practical - 
the “common good,’ merely” call attention criterion of the justice of a treaty is 


to sociological fact “that all nations _ intensity of the desire to change Imag- 


throughout history have “ invaded’ and introducing that notion of justice at the 

é & impeded” human “freedom,” ” “private — of the war! Yet this is the only type of _ 
ership, ” and ‘ “economic enterprise” they justice relevant to the ends in which we 
will in all probability continue to exercise profess to be interested. tob 
_ these inevitable functions of ‘his mystical attitude toward _just ce 
spec 
ih phys 


“rights of sov ‘ereign nations shall be slide instead of in “the poe of rest of the 
by, various charismatic gentlemen purporting a surrounding terrain. Of course, the sense of © 
to speak k for supernatural a authority or by justice, however absurd and primitive in any 
man’s earthly experience as analy zed community, has to be reckoned with as part 
interpreted by scientists. the situation with which we are ‘con- 
~ Or consider the curious character of much fronted. The point is that while we must. : 
sociological discussion about something take into consideration even the most anti- 
which is called "V alues.’’ Some current discus- quated feelings of justice that may exis at, 
sions of “Values” imply that they are some- scientists ‘cannot. accept these notions as | 
thing beyond the reach of — ‘scien- nd when they contravene ; 


mysterious mechanisms ‘such | as s soul, ‘oh, isthe and eelative concept chara 

or conscience with which even sociologists freedom. The theological and metaphysical -other 
until recently have been much preoccupied. "nonsense which currently characterizes dis- state, 
There is in fact nothing unique about human cussions of this concept must delight what- — author 

_ values as a subject for scientific study. Data - ever gods may be. Actually, the term is used , to spe 
‘regarding man’s values, i. e. his valuing be- designate that feeling-tone which an in- “are m 
havior, are inextricably bound up in the dividual: experiences when his habits. an epi 
s data of all the social sciences. Science deals” ‘relatively in accord with the restrictions | of —@ sin reft 
them e exactly as it. deals with other his environment. In short, men are free when 
behavioral data. they feel free. They feel free when they are 

further illustrations of the survival in thoroughly habituated to their way of life. 
cial science of the legalistic-moralistic It follows” that within the limits of ‘human 
consider the present | discussions conditioning, ‘the feeling of freedom is com- 
. of justice, authority and freedom. The word patible with an almost unlimited variety of / namely 
justice today re refers to a set of feelings about. social conditions. sociologists -someth 
_ contemporary affairs projected « on a frame- more than any other group, have been dili- 3 The 
 =s primitiv e theology. In fact, the gent in pointing out the wide limits of } human suffer | 
‘conditioning the doubtfulness of the thority. 
the Administrative Board of the National Catholic doctrine that is born with “the foot 


Welfare Conference at the direction of the Arch- f 1 ki 
bishops and Bishops who attended the annual meet-_ = any particu -_ _— 0 socia order. ten 


ing in New York Nov., 1943, as reported in the | apparently like the social or order that min- 
New York Times, Nov. 14, 1043, P. 44. a the, et 4 isters to the habits they have formed. Yet 


“a Do Wi this ond “WI hat when social scientists in this country profess 
Do Wi Humanities,” Harper's Magazine, es- ack inte 
1943 (especially pp. 70-71); and “The Future practical concerned 
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[OLOGISTS AND THE 


tions of world organization, they forget this 


a result, their advice is grossly ¢ 
situation, 


share them myself. “think it was the late 
hat I object to is pretending that these that one the of 
are scientific conclusions. eve 
The logical inference from some ‘of the 
“current discussion about democracy seems ‘to be the eternal vigilance 
to be that eve ery ‘man should be a social scien-. the price of liberty. When it can be shown 
tist. No such assumption is made with re- have some observable relation to liberty 
" spect to the f physical world. T he ; authority of instead. of being a curtailment thereof, peo- 
physical scentists is blindly accepted. A simi- ple will probably put up w with and find it 
lara attiude toward the conclusions of social no burden. They will not put | up with it 
- scientists is suspected of being authoritarian, under present conditions because it is clearly 
as indeed it probably is. We need to recog- “hot 1 related - to any desired result at all. ee 
nize that it is not authority as such that we Under these conditions the common man 
need fear but incompetent and unwisely con- will correctly look for other means of guard-— 
stituted authority. hen we undertake to ing his interests. He assures himself 
insist on the e same cr criteria of authority in as far as possible against malpractice on — 
social as in the physical sciences, no part engineers, electricians, doctors, 
worry about the delegation o of that lawyers, and teachers. by requiring them to 
—_—! any more than he worries about m4 qualify according | to state regulated criteria. 


_ physician’s authority. All persons who pre- — He thereupon gives his authorities and tech- & 


to “spea k with authority. will be ex- hicians a free and them respon- 


the type ‘that phy sicians and duties a the private will 
this way not too distant 


"authorities ‘whatsoever, whether they purport =x 
to ‘speak for God or for nature. Those who social worker to relieve the citizen 
= more interested in labelling an idea with» of some of his obligations a as sa citizen. More 


a! 
an epithet than in examining its validity or recently, the laboring man has decided or q 
in refuting it, wil doubtless find this Lyell 5 _ has had it decided for him, that his interests 


better even by thugs who 


“quently operates as a 
calling is” for what "sure becomes sufficient. If scientists do ‘not 


“namely, an 1 attempt to distract attention f from = over, charlatans will. See 
something one is afraid toexamine. The tr trend mentioned above is, of course, 
a transition ‘toward ‘the responsible 


suffer from this: unwarranted fear of au- performance by scientists under the auspices 


‘thority. It is proposed take people and authority of the: state of certain func- 


the football game, the movie and the shoot- _ tions hitherto” upon each: citizen. M 


ing gallery to attend ‘neighborhood meatings. 

The state in turn delegate the function of were a ‘big some sort 
formulating and administering these requirements we d don’t ‘soit out, may suddenly swal- 
back into the hands of members of the profession low “us. In the “meantime, I notice that 


concerned. This does not alter the importance of th he : Ni 1 d b . 
retaining the ultimate authority in the hands of the t ose ‘wao are ye ns most ou ly a og i 


By: The various ‘grass roots” 


__in order to be “guided’’ and instructed b =| 
= 
on 
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= a 
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themselves engaged in extending the physical science have hitherto been an ob- 
functions of ‘their own state. Now, I have an pe stacle to the development of social ‘science 


— 


open mind as to the | pro yroper or r desirable func- in the e very places v where the most influential — 
tion of the state, because the se questions and valuable technical support should 
depend upon how the state is constituted forthcoming. We welcome, therefore, the 
and upon the level of scientific development.* following recent statement from Dr. Frank — 
But I have ‘no | doubt at all that I prefer the © ‘ ‘B. Jewett, President of the National | hed 
of a a properly constituted state emy Sciences in collaboration with Dr. 
to what seems to be the alternativ e, namely, Robert King. Af After reviewing the need 


private and s self-constituted legislatures, po- is in statecraft of something corresponding to q 
“4 


lice, and cou courts” as they occur among em- the research | laboratory industry, these 


loyers, labor unions, and churches. Even scientists conclude: 


ie 


learned soc societies occasionally get the notion — ~ It seems likely that we are well launched upon _ 

q that they are. “proper courts and that the an era during which all the existing advisory — 
is is sufficient witness decide to the government, as well as others still delin 
z whether he as a member has been unjustly “to be created, will have to function with i increas- — ie 
produ 


I 


from his job. ing vigor. Such an arrangement will not 
‘This state of affairs is quite natural and of bureaucracy. The sovereign people will still 9. 
perhaps fortunate in the sense that some remain sovereign, But belated and constructive 
leadership or some solution is: better than recognition will have been given to the fact, now relere 
abundantly clear, that they day is gone, and so the 
‘none. W hen people z are in trouble, they will 


probably forever, when a successful state can immer 
look for as avior. Now there are certain 


base its policies upon clamor of pressure groups study 
temperaments in all countries. which en enjoy or upon the uninformed beliefs of the majority, — 
action on the basis of guess, magic, astrology — even though measured numerically by tens of iy 
or their own intuition. These are likely to millions." 
ae ~ When this realization becomes more gen- ments 
crises. They are likely to surround them- 
al, Massachusetts and California” Insti- lo: 
selves with seers, poets, playwrights, and 


nl wo, 
others alleged to ‘possess these powers of “tutes: of Technology, to mention ¢ 


i, eeing.” The idea is a sound one. The only may give as much attention to social as Sa of por 


consid 


asnect: 
reform needed is a substitution of scientists — sical pr 
tutions devoted primari or entirely to ganizer 
social science will begin to appear. | r. single 
Fortunately, ‘distinguished physical scien- 


tists are also beginning to take that view 
Ss 
the matter. This: is the more the social sciences could transform them int 


view the fact that the primitive reliable and respected guides of social action 


a single generation. 


discussions of the state are of “the « 
 igellieenes perhaps chiefly as an indication of ot 

inability or disinclination of the discussors to think 


except in terms of rather primitive stereotypes. — this fie 
Witness the preoccupation of even would-be social are tor rise to he occasion to w which t th Scientifi 


scientists with the various * ‘isms” that are always | of events has called them. Ww hat must we + do. 
current. There is from a practical or a scientific on the positive side? 
viewpoint no necessity of making any blanket com- Ri efore answ erin this question, ie we 
mitments as to the proper functions of the state. bride t _ Be 8 q 

_ Nations have always adjusted these functions to view briefly : some of the conspicuous achieve a The no 


‘suit changing situations and they will doubtless ments of the past ten or fifteen” years. 7 phenom 


= 


continue to do so. As a red herring to distract atten- in the 


tion from more serious issues, current emotional dis B. Jew and w. King, ‘ ‘Engineering dem 

_ cussions of the state are, of course, very helpful. _ Progress and the Social Order.” “An address de- emogre 
In the meantime we may note the fine tolerance with __livered before the Section on Natural Sciences of tification 
which we regard a number of totalitarian states | the = Fae of Pennsylvania Bicentennial Con- 4 sociolog 
as long as are on our side. 
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ace, it ‘should be eee other : ‘Sciences undoubtedly lerived more im- _ 
petus from developments in_ demography — 
» than from any other source. Since a rap _ 
supported the foundations, con- swing in this direction is by far the most 
stitute a not inconsiderable contribution. It important development of the past | decade, 
is true that most of them have no av owed some of the implications: and ramifications 
relation” whatever to scientific theory . This of that development ‘should be briefly re- 
our scientific deve elopment. Nevertheless, Population cs provide today 
unrelated projects, these little bits of only | existing record of millions of sy stem-— 
artial knowledge about small segments of atic observations of human behavior. As ¢ a 
situations, constitute raw "result, we have had for some decades in the 
~ rial which may some day suggest to us the field of demography | broad "generalizations _ 
larger theory that encompasses them m. It is that measure up comparatively well to the 
true that surveys of the negro, , of standard of scientific principles. Theories and 
delinquency, of part cular communities and conclusions regarding the conditions deter- 
current problems will not of themselves ever 5 ‘mining the characteristics and behavior of | 
produce: a science of sociology. Such proj- human populations were the first to achieve 
ects must be carried on in the future with scientific level, and we shall well | 
_teference to more clearly stated hypotheses consider the reasons for the relativ ely 
that the results wi!l bear not only on the vanced state 
immediate problem which | gave rise to ‘the this field. 
study, but will: also contribute to general 
“knowledge of p principles. But taken alto- has p by virtue of the fact that it 
gether, these projects represent material of early arrived at sharp_ definitions of units, 
- considerable value both in practical adjust- engaged i in large scale observation and re- - 
‘ments: and as sources of scientific hypotheses. ’ cording of these units, and has handled these — ; 
Most important and systematic of the re- data according to the accepted quantitative © dc 
search of this general type is that in the field methods employ red by all the sciences. Curi- = 
of population and demography. Since some ously enough, these facts are taken in s some 7 
aspects of population study have been quarters to indicate the irrelevance rather 
“ganized on a large scale for some time, we z than the relevance of demographic methods 
other sociological problems. After all, it 
the present status of sociological research is pointed out, demographic data are quan- 
recognize, however, the leading im- titative. Here crops up the old assun aption 
portance of this field. The. ordinary data are by nature quantitative, 


a 


material and vital statistics are indispensable others not. The assumption is so thoroughly — 
vin all kinds of practical daily affairs. The untenable i in the light of the history of quan- 

~ expansion of the work of the Census Bureau, tification that we shall perhaps: hear of it — a 
the establishment of census tracts in cities, no more in serious discussion. In this con- 7 
and a multitude of other dev elopments i _ nection we must record as a most conspicu- 
‘this field are of inestimable _importan ous and important achievement of the last 
“sientific sociological research in a variety decade t the passing of the argument about 
of other fields. Finally, demographic statistics and quantitative methods. The 

Search has provided “the model and the rising generation simply will not argue about 
methods for much research in other fields. . it. The only reason that scientists in any 

The notion of reliable prediction ¢ of social field have become interested i in mathematics — 
phenomena which has progressed so notably a 
in the p past ten years, was first developed in sary in stating intricate relationships and i in 
demography. The whole trend toward quan- handling» large” numbers of observations. 
tification of social data and the adoption in is also the reason Sociologists 
sociology y of the general approach of the - turned to mathematics. Y Yet some critics 
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stil regard this interest as “esoteric” a nd- achievements of all previous history in tie 


sible contributions ad to. It was inevitable that many of these instru-- me: 
ology do so from motives es of mi malice, , supersti- ments st should be defective and that = volt 
tion, or sport. The rising generation will re- governing» their validation should gar 
_ gard training in statistical methods some-_ inadequately understood at first. It was also er 


_ what as they regard reading today. They will to be expected that as a result of the great : 
be “interested, as statisticians always | have interest direction, , these principles st 
been, in the techniques of quantification, would themselves be more adequately form- 
“especially i in new fields, and in the rules of © ulated. Such has in fact been the case. “pool ese 


legitimate inference from data. But they will man ’s'° recent work in the field will, I I pre- 
‘Ro longer a argue whether it is possible to dict, render obsolete a great ‘deal of ‘recent 


generalize or or predict from : a ‘single ce case, or argument about scales and the 


wl 


about such misconceptions as is implied in of hitherto untouchable phenomena. i men 
the phrase ‘ ‘case study versus the Since I have indicated that these devel- large 
-method.”® They will devote themselves in- opments were largely suggested by previous J tools 
stead to ‘the methods which have been so developments in the field of demography, “have 
productive in "fields of highest the effect of these developments on demog- 


achievement, not only in ‘sociolog gy but also : raphy itself should be noted. The also, 


‘in the other sciences. of that field have hitherto been defined in 


consi 

the disappearance of the notion ‘that terms ‘not so much of subject matter as mos 
social phenomena were divided by God into terms of whether the data were quantified : ‘the 1 
categories, those that can be quantified or not. At first demography consisted down 
those which cannot, a vigorous” experi- chiefly’ of statistics of population size, den- stand 

movement in the construction of sity, age, sex, and vital rates. More recently ment 
scales, tests, indices| and other measuring Conspicuous demographic s studies have dealt the 
instruments has appeared in sociology with: social characteristics of | populations, semat 
in psychology.’ Indeed, the advance here in as the distribution of wealth, ciolog 
the last ten years probably far surpasses the tions, mobility, illiteracy and intelligence. 

| With the new instruments for measuring great! 

We opinion, attitude, ‘Status, social al participation, 


* See the symposium on his subject ‘by 

A 
Burgess, S. A. Stouffer, L. S. Cottrell, Jr. social | expansiveness, and the whole field of 
3 G. B. Vold, and G. A. Lundberg in ted 7 communication and interpersonal relations, 
ometry, 4: 320-383, November 1041. these fields become eligible for inclusion 
epitaph on the controversy has been written demography. as types. of study « ona scientific 


recently by T. Sarbin in his paper “A Contribution — 
to the Study of Actuarial and Individual Methods rs “level comparable t to the better Studies of 


of Prediction,” American Journal of Sociology, 48: population characteristics and: movements. 
1943. Thee effect. of all these developments has 


For a summary of the developments in make possible in sociology under- 
this field, including 200 references, concerning only standing and prediction in fields hitherto re- 


the period 1937-30, see Daniel Day, “Methods 
in Attitude Research,” American Sociological Re- garded as chaotic, inscrutable, (or at t best de- | 


view, §: 305-410, See also F. S. Chapin, terminable only ‘by m mysterious. ‘powers of 
3: 245-262, July 1940. For detailed treatments of Guttman, “A Basis for Scaling Quantitative 
scale construction, see W. H. Sewell, The Construc- a “Data,” to be published shortly in the April Ameri- 
tion and Standardization of a Scale for the Measure- Sociological Review. 
_ ment of Socio-Economic Status of Oklahoma Farm ss. i Encydopedia of ‘the Social Sciences, V, 
Families. Oklahoma A & M College, Technical Bul- 85-86, which defines demography as “the 
Ietin No. 9, Stillwater, Okla., 1940. Also, by the ‘numerical analysis of the state and movement of 


quant: 
ent di 
ever, a 

of am 


lage, 
Predictic 
Research 


“same author, “The "Development of a Sociometric human population inclusive census enumera- 

Scale, Sociometry, > 279-207, 1042. Also, F. S. tion and registration of vital processes and of what- Configur 
Chapin, The Measurement of Social Status, Uni- ever quantitative statistical analysis can be made Bibliogra 
: versity of Minnesota Press, 1933. mpi with of the state and movement of population on the of the S 
revisions 1936. basis of fundamental census and registration data 1942), 
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and reinforces a cons iderable 
interest in general semantics on the part of 

philosophy, literature, and science. The de- - = 
- velopment is easily t the most important in re- 


nsight, empathy « orc airvoyance. ‘Indeed, the 
‘progress in the technique of prediction ‘and 
in a number of new fields in- 
_ volving interpersonal relations, must be re- 
= garded as among ‘the most notable achiev cent times. There is not a major controv : 
ments of the past decade.** sociology which cannot be shown to 
The tremendous of scales, largely based upon the ‘semantic immaturity 
e ts, and other measuring instruments in of one or more of the participants. The ov ert — 

the last decade has conspicuously advanced evidence of the awakening of this fact in 
research and predictive power in the fields ciology is found in a more general 
social ‘status, communication, and inter- about ‘the sociological 
4 personal relations. In short, our advance in 
sociological know wledge, as in “other depart-- 


largely on the invention of instruments and ‘year. ar. A on Conceptual Inte, 
tools. As in the other sciences these tools was established some years ago 


~ have been largely ofa statistical and mathe- “American Sociological Society to consider 
matical character. As in the | other sciences, rigorous detailed work. hile 
also, these: developments. have forced us floundering badly at first on account of its 


- consider the nature and limitations of our a handicaps, the Committee has 
‘most ancient and traditional tools, ‘namely, at least called attention to the crucial nature 

4 

the words of the language that have come Es of the problem with which it wrestles. ‘* The 

down to us from pre-scientific times. Out-— need for semantic ministrations to sociolo- 


standing in importance among the develop- gists is apparent on practically every page of 
ments of the last decade, therefore, has been their theoretical writings. 
t the awakening of widespread “interest in he type of research I have reviewed is 


a ‘semantics, Dealing as it does with the s so- not generally regarded as chiefly a contribu 
ciologically "fundamental phenomenon of to sociological theory. Yet its principal 
communication, the interest in semantics will significance is precisely that it has 


greatly facilitate the emancipation of to sociologists the true nature of scientific 
ciological theory from the metaphysical and theory and has exposed the type of verbaliza- 


f _mentalistic toils. in which it has suffered tion that has hitherto passed for sociological 
down to the present time. theory. The notion has been current among 
n @  #£«The abandonment of the arguments. about us that sociological theory sists of the 
4 - quantification noted above i is, of course, itself history of social thought or a kind of social : 
example of the discovery that the cate- philosophy which frequently is not even 
gories in a language do not represent inher- sound philosophy. It has been « quite generally 


; ent divisions in nature. Special cases, how- and erroneously assumed that sociological — 

_ever, are frequently | the clue to the discov ery _ theory must consist of the discov ery and re- 
oi a more general principle. Thus it happens discovery, the translation and retranslation 
- that the work on scales and indices of par- of sacred texts, and that unless theory relates 


ticular social phenomena, which has made itself somehow to Marx, W eber, ‘Durkheim . 
such outstanding progress in the last decade, or Pareto, ‘it is ipso facto not. sociological | 


avy 


theory, or "at least not good theory, This 
Fr , __ See, for example, E. W. Burgess and Leonard potion is so deepseated that it probably will = 
‘3. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success or Failure in Mar- 
‘Prentice- Hall, 1930. Paul Horst, Editor, The G. A. Lundberg, “Operational Definitions 
Prediction of Personal Adjustment, Social Science in the Social Sciences,” American Journal of Soci- 
~ Research | Council Bulletin, 48, 1941, Part II. J. L. ology, 47 : 727-743, 1942. Also, S. C, Dodd, “Opera- 
‘ Moreno and H. H. Jennings, “Statistics of Social tional Definitions Operationally Defined,” American 
Configurations,” | Sociometry, 1: 342-374. See also — Journal of Sociology, 48: 482-480, 1043. Also, H. 
ography of Soclometric ‘Literature (Bulletin Hart, ome Methods for Improving Sociological 
the Sociom ric Park A 
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us time yet. People still type for example, by Stouffer’ 
view books on the basis of w vhether the sacred _ theory relating mobility and distance. Stouf- 
names are mentioned, and note as a ‘reproof fer. proposed the hy apagt that “the num- 
fact that a book dev oted to the persons going given distance is is 


to the number of ‘intervening op- 
ne. | ncre: 5." Afte ously defining all 
tice is on n the v wane. Students s will increasingly portunities. 08" After rigorously defining a 
recognize that mere verbalization about terms and stating the theory as ar mathe-— 
cial phenomena | in the abstract is not neces- matical ‘equation, it ‘is painstakingly tested 


sarily sociological theory. Neither will they by actual data. 


; mistake mere obscurity for ‘Profundity nor r Now I know that some will be surprised _ 


measure the comprehensiveness of a a theory _ that I cite Stouffer’s work as example of a 
by the number of pages required to state it. Binoy theory. For there ¢ are many who ap- 4 
Furthermore, it will be recognized that any parently distinguish theory only by whether — 
theory which involves for its testing condi- 2, s not there are mathematical expressions in 


__ tions which are impossible is not a ‘scientific _ Nevertheless, I regard Stouffer’s ef 


ut a ‘metaphy: sical theory. as perhaps the past decade’s finest ex- 
4 Instead, we shall see more work of the . _ ample o of I how to bu build sociological theory. He 
* Examples of this and other misapprehensions considers various hypotheses as to how it 


f what i an discussion in question 
er could be explained and generalized. He final- 
Wi e found in L. White, “Sociology, ysics, 


¥ 8 : 373-379. In addition to the detail mentioned in out reservation “an | exceptionally. good book.” (See, 
the text, this. author is also concerned about Smith (Princeton), in American Economic 


old fear that if social “scientists draw upon the py December, 1942.) See also W. S. Robinson _ fe 


logic and symbolism of the other sciences, there (Columbia) in Pol. Sci. Quarterly, 57: 453- “455; 
danger that the framework of physics may Sept. 1042 4 4 
be imposed upon the social sciences. I have else- ™S. A. Stouffer, “Intervening Opportunities: stand 
where t tried to dispel this curious idea. (See “ ‘Region- _ Theory Relating and Distance,” Ameri- comes 
alism, Science and the Peace Settlement,” can Sociological Review, 5: 845-867, 1940. ‘See also stand; 
Forces, gi: Nor is he entirely reassured a ‘corroboration of the by D. S.. ‘Thomas, 
the fact that writers who think we have much | to “Interstate Migration and Intervening Opportuni- | F 
learn from the other Sciences nevertheless finally American Sociological Review, 6: 773-783, be the 
come around to such familiar concepts as mores, See also, J. Q. Stewart, “The Influence scienti 


conflict, and socialization. He rather suspects that a Population at a Distance,” Sociomeiry, 5: 63-71, _ 
Chemists and biologists will be interested to hear Stouffer's modest statement regarding his theory 
that their sciences are “ “essentially non-n mathemati- _ should be considered by all social scientists: “This 
eal,” whatever ‘that means. Sociologists ; as well as paper seeks to make an addition to sociological — 
other scientists have become interested in mathe-— theory” by proposing a conceptual framework for 
matics only in so far as they find it useful in — attacking the problem of distance. The theory is 
_ describing | relationships and in orderly generaliza-— offered as a key which may open at least an a 
tions from numbers of observations, and in like any simple abstract 
latter respect, at least, all sciences are “essentially” theory it may require considerable elaboration and 
a mathematical. The old worry about mathematics modification if it is to explain a wide variety cof 


appears to have been aggravated by the appearance actual events. The writer believes that what» 
of S. C. Dodd’s Dimensions of Society (Macmillan _ ology most needs is basic theories which can be 
1042). Several reviewers who mistook the nature ‘stated that verification in particular cases 


announced in his book, will be relieved to find — - made to test the theory in a particular case. A: conn 


Dodd’ s undertaking although it was clearly possible. Therefore, painstaking effort has 

“he was engaged in quite a different project other studies confirm the: success of this initial scientifi 
than they imagined. (See, & ¢. Dodd, “Of What effort t at verification, we have here a -underst 
_ Dimensional Sociology ?”, Social Forces, cand pro 
the 
a i- in which it proves helpful in providing at least an 


ition of concepts and methodology, finds it with- — initial ordering of thinking and of data. ee 7 
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4 other places and settings. It is from numer-— 
ous particular and detailed studies of this 

that increasingly comprehensive the- 

ories: become possible. 


— 
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a refer to the above > study not because it is 
the only one. It represents, however, the 
i ‘most clear-cut example a ofa type of proced- 
test the: sociological theories of the future. 
We have been working in this direction for 
With this transition in n sociological theory 
_ will come a more realistic appreciation of the 
proper role of insight, understanding and 
empathy in sociology. In the past and down 


_is very great. We need t to remind ourselves 7 Re 
therefore, that of the 


“have: tested and are testing the theory in © 


a 

ure which is destined both to produce and . oe did not emerge from empathy or 
‘participation in apartment hunting i in Cleve- 
land. In fact, he operated upon data already 


ocial sciences 


The temptation 


the unique particular in the s 


standing, sharing, or 
Indeed, the latter May even corrupt that im- 


personal and | rigorous ‘manipulation of data 
which i is. absolutely 


‘required in  science.?® 
Ww hatever might have been the o original 
source of Stouffer’ hypothesis, his theory 


people concerned. No one has questioned the 
value of such experience for other purposes — 


and in the formulation of hypotheses. But 1 -. 


: to the Present there has been much mysteri- must | not let this fact obscure the full pro- 


ous conjuring with: these terms, s, trying to 
and pecu- 
liar consideration in sociology « as s compared — 
with the other sciences. There is still some — 
sentiment in sociology to the effect that t just 
as long as the ‘sociologist himself ‘ ‘under- 
stands,” he needs give no account of how he — 
comes to his his conclusions nor how his under- 
standing can can be checked against the different 
understandings of others. The fact seems to 
be that some sociologists have mistaken for 
“scientific procedure the vague processes by 
Which they arrive at t hypotheses. 1 Insight, 
empathy, understanding are indeed 
_ proper and most desirable sources for hy- 
potheses. But to mistake these insights seither 
for the full scientific procedure or for scien- 
“tific conclusions, i is to neglect the task which 
‘most needs doing. An unbelievable amount 


ends’ everyone “seeks. Chief among these 


entation which continues to look for 


cedure by which sociological theory the 

future will be evolved. 


fl am right i in the above appraisal of the 
solid achievements of the last ten years 
sociology, then our program for the future | 
hardly needs to be pointed ere 


irst, we must emancipate 


only alien but even Cleans to the si sci- 
entific. approach, which frustrate the 


thoughtways is the legalistic- moralistic ori- 


tions outside of man’s experience and outside 
: ‘Second, if I have noted correctly the kind a 


of research which has produced results of the 


understanding of delirium tremens, murder, 
and ‘prostitution, for example, is probably i in 
they possession of people 1 who have themselves 
“experienced” (in the in A merican Sociological Review, 
these: forms of behavior. 


of nonsense has been written to the effect i type for which t the social s sciences s strive, then 
that to “understand” a social act one must university administrations, departments of 
“experience” it, as nearly as may be, as the - sociology, and the foundations supporting 
actors in it do. Literature probably aims to. research should adapt their programs 


communicate this type of « empathy ‘or under- cordingly. I have e indicated three "general 
areas of progress. during the past decade: 


‘standing. This is not the criterion at all for 
‘scientific understanding. The best scientific — (1) We have continued sociological — re- 
eT! search with” special success 


7 
‘paraphrase of Read Bain’s treatment of this 


7: 387, 


| ly arrives at one hypothesis stated in rigorous: 
terms and shows that it con-_— 
j 
| 
7 
- 
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regionalism, “communications, 
interpersonal relations. ‘tion provides we cannot face 


fap T he invention of new methods © and that we do not yet know how to solve similar — 
new ‘tools, indices s, scales, and other socio- problems on ‘a local, n national, or "regional 


‘metric devices has resulted in conspicuous basis. Sixty ‘sovereign states will never di- 
advance in our power of analysis and > rectly form a workable world fe eration. 


) ny fields Five or six (or even ‘Culbertson’ s eleven) 
diction in ma y fields. ‘si (or evel son's ele 
These same ‘technical developments "regions, each with ‘coherent structure of its 


have “suggested the re-examination of the own, might conceivably effect such an ited 


whole sociological vocabulary and have > - = ganization. Today we seem to be committed 
OCIOLOgICi 

‘sulted in an awakening to the nature of prevent regional integration at all cos 


units, language , and semantics. T hese de- At the same time we profess to be be intere ed 

__velopments promise our liberation from the in world organization and peace. It would 
whole mysterious mentalistic terminology be ‘difficult to find a more perfect or a more 
Ww hich for generations has obstructed the de- at tragic illustration of the current bankruptcy 

velopment of scientific sociological theory. f sociological theory. whole subject 

These types of research, because they regionalism and ecology" should increasing- 

would be cumulative e, » would not result ly become the framework for a great 

- the gradual emergence of principles of so- of social science research, 

iology which would be applicable to a vast al Peace foundations and “peace organiza- 

var iety of situations that exist and that may ‘tions flourish and agitate both between and — 
arise. research would also contribute during wars. ‘It is time that they examine 
most to the immediate situation. Research of _ realistically what “they are doing and ask 
the type I I have’ advocated would provide themselves whether their activities are 
means and ins truments for the determination — culated to achieve results, or merely to pro- 
of local and regional equilibria in different vide idealistic « employ ment for the p partici. 
parts of the world, after which we might dis- pants, One of the first questions these 
cuss with some § semblance ¢ of intelligence _ groups should ask themselves is this: Do 

subj ects like world organization”? we serious! believe that we achieve 
J 
Present dis ‘cussion of that hat subject, far from by” a world organization results which no 

an attempt to face crucial problems, is large nation achieve for itself? 

rather of an escapist character. We turn oe A second question should be: Bes hy is the | 

golden ‘opportunity romantic ver- technique of adjusting human relations so 


- = The Office of Population — Research shows : — ate that even the most favored na- 


=. commendable appreciation of the problem involved, “a tion cannot escape widespread maladjust- q 
as do the various organizations engaged in nt and occasionally civil war? the 
= research. Among the universities, the work — answer to this question i is that some , people 4 
under Professor Odum’s direction at the University — are wicked and that when they have been 


‘of North Carolina deserves special mention. “See 
“Regionalism in Transition’ (reprinted from Social removed and punished all will well, 


Forces, 1042-1043), University of North Carolina, then sociologists have nothing | today t to offer 
Chapel Hille toward ~world peace. But if the answer 


also the following penetrating papers that human relations are \ what they 


Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and they never been systemati- 
‘Sciences, 75) PP. October 1042 (28 


Newbury St., Boston): S. Coon “Technology cally , extensively and. scientifically studie 


Nature of World E quilibrium”; and E. D. Chapple, : 1 See J. A. Quinn, “Topical Summary « of Cur- 
“How a World Equilibrium can be Organized and ret rent ‘Literature on Human Ecology,” American 
Administered. Journal of Sociology, 46: 191-226, 1940 (347 refer- 
The Cross-Cultural Survey at Y ale is notable ences) . A conspicuous exception to my criticism of | 
not only for its collection of materials useful in any _ schemes for world organization should be made in 
4 regional study that may ae undertaken, but also for the case of the Culbertson plan, which, in addition 
this material ‘in the construction of to other excellent features, at the 
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AND THE PEACE 

s that better techniques of adjustment confidence which will: enable them seriously 
s invented, then sociologists may influence other public 
point the way. policy. also said that the only way to win 
Finally it should be pointed out that not public confidence is . through | superior per- 
* must we push forward in the direc- formance. It may be contended that without 5 
tions have indicated, but the amount of public confidence we shall have no oppor- 
activity must increased. Huxley tunity to show our skill. It is also true that 
has estimated that ‘ ‘before e humanity can as we are afforded opportunities i in public 
obtain on the collec tive level that degree affairs, our skill will” increase and publi 
of foresight, , control flexibility which confidence will | afford us us further opportuni: 
on the biological level is at the disposal of ties. Skill and public confidence are correla. ; 
i human individuals, it must multiply at least tive, but the initial effort must be ours. The 


fold, perhaps fifty-f the” development of sociology comes first. — 


obtaining information, to planning, to cor- training and | experience hi 
relation and the flexible control of execu- in getting other people to vote for them. - 
tion.” That the resources for such expansion But that faith will wane. : will some day — 
hundred times over are readily available be recognized that real social scientists 


is clear from ot our ar ability to indulge in such as. necessary in making | an effective peace as ; 


= 

activities as the war, scientists are the making 
comes down, then, to this: Shall. we modern war, 


put our faith in science or in something else? Finally, are those find the 
We have already answered that question: _ methods of science too slow. They want 
Regards our physical ‘problems. “Once we know what we e shall while we wait for 


social predicaments, ‘the path before us” doubtless continue ‘to ‘suffer. ‘Executives 
clear. his is the question which ulti- will continue to decide on the basis of guess 
mately must be answered by everyone, but and intuition and mistake their ‘own 

‘La 


“first by scientists themselves by the oices for the voice of the people o or of God. 
Foundations, and by individuals who endow The nations will doubtless continue to a 


, @@ and finance research and education. If it is and the people to imagine vain things. Life a 

a answered in the affirmative, then social re- went on also in the days before anesthetics, 7 oot 

earch institutions will | make their appear- vaccines, and sulpha « drugs. These days also 
ance, which will rank with Massachusetts had their immediate and pressing problems. 
California Institutes of Technology, few people, however, devoted themselves 

Mellon Institute, the research laboratories to research which could not possibly solve AM 

a $4 

of Bell” Telephone, General current difficulties, but which have’ 

3 ‘ General Motors, not to mention some two transformed our world, We do not ona al ad 

thousand others. For some time the spon- cancer research because the | patients s of to- 

of these enterprises devoted to physical day may not be saved by i it. 

a ; Tesearch have been wondering if the solu-— Many of the fruits of science, however i 

tion” of social problems does not lie in the can be used to advantage while 

same direction. They are > entitled to. a more process | of development. Science is at best a 


emphatic answer. ‘er and more positive examples — growth, not a sudden revelation. WwW hen we 
a of what | can be done by social | scientists. once put our undivided faith in science, we 
_ I believe that we now can begin to exhibit shall enjoy not only - the support of a faith 
some achievements which justify public faith. demonstrably deserving our allegiance 


_ The two principal problems which I men- than many that we have followed in the — 
tioned at the outset thus turn out. to be past, but we shall also vastly accentuate the 
correlative. I pointed out that social scien- transition to the realization of that faith. | 


tists today ¢ not enjoy a prestige 0 ora public 
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IMPLICATIONS OF PLANNING 


OR SOCIOLOGY* x 


Roserr S. Lyn 


hi icture of a cul- in our iden 
system is generally accepted, ‘matter of the immanence of. ‘George, 

a its social sciences tend to focus on with his sardonic, | smiling urbanity and his — 
“the analysis of how the given cultural system dislike of urgent people—the moment any- 
works, 1. i.e., the discovery of its processes | gets urgent about anything other than 


slide 
justi 


and laws, on minor remedial changes in methodology—appears to belong somewhere 

details of ‘this going sy stem, on the charting toward the right end of this axis. of per- 

trends. And ‘such a a "situation, playing g sonal orientation I am describing. George 

down concern with large ‘statements ts of a a ‘maintains | a tolerant mood of de gustibus and 7 

‘natives goal, "structure, or “manner of views the role of the sociologist as one of 

operation on of the culture, encourages scien- keeping clear of political matters and ¢ of 

tific advances in such h things as quantifica- quantifying whatever is and whatever may 

tion, methodology, classification, and restate happen. Me, on the other hand, with my 


ment of refined aspects ¢ of t = culture’ s wine: “Knowledge for What?” on record as a state- 


philosophy. ment of my sense of political urgency about | 
But when the | basic structure of a cul- the social scientist’s job—me you ‘will place 
tural sy stem is thrown: into question, “then wel across the center: George, among” 


before the co concern of occa- left 


to resume its “course essentaly unchanged of change factually ‘correct? And, even 


as and fundamentally different one. Is it sn are they projecting onto : society issues — 
a transition demanding of us social scientists 

basic” overhauling ‘of our apparatus: of 

problems, including many of the basic ‘sons? Here is the ‘Arthur provid 


priv ate 


‘sumptions that underlie them? Social grapples with in his last book, Arrival 

science, as society organ for thinking Departure. D. H. Lawrence states this 

\ _ ahead, ¢ cannot afford just to “wait and see.” af cult problem well i in one of his books: “P <8 
human beings, ‘including. social scien- "Richard -Lovatt wearied himself to death cratic 

tists, ‘differ in our interest in and ability to strug gling with the problem of hi mself, and A -divisibl 

sense change-i in- process. As you members of calling it Australia. apart 

the American Sociological Society look at As regards” the first of thane two ques- domina 

xeorge L undberg and me reading papers be- tions , the answer depends rigorous that im 
fore you, you ‘probably identify us as per- analysis and judgment. One can never know ae For | 

sons” who place the future for certain. regards the sec- ‘ticularh 

ond——the danger that the | left-winger simply ing: 


"projects his ‘own. inner conflicts onto the 


‘social scene—I incline to think that too 


for n ma 


ig 
4 
state 
fallin 
wea 
sume 
produ 
aroun 
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make 
cy “Ame 
= ions they must ask 
in concern of the social sci hemselves, if they are candic said ; 
main I am raising is whether the ems f : their fellows and taking a more 
question shakes the ground senting rodig 
clash of institutions that s prodi; 
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IMPLICATIONS OF ECONOMIC 


1m dispos the the social 
problems of society factually economic, , etc. that 


the best possible form if just left 
run along and take of itself. (3) 
in might otherwise T he assumption that motivation is basically 


in the grooves of ad- ‘private and pecuniary, and yet that 
| 
justive: habit. “a “can and actually do periodically ‘step “out- 


a believe the United States, along with the put on a novel kind of Sunday-suit of social 
i ~ of industrial society, is now moving motivation, and vote and act as “citizens of 


eo ‘of our ‘walle as scientists, is” 2 hen been going on at an accelerating tempo. 


falling < away from under our feet. believe The thing” is about the 
we are changing over from an institutional al me 

which h desired things were as- 

sumed to happen indirectly and as a by- meal and industrial society is re-building its 

product of working for something else to institutions” wholesale around centrally- 
a _prevasiv rely different system oriented planned industrial organization. After ye 
around. direct: ‘centralized planning to years of economic liberalism and shadow- 

make desired things happen. boxing with state regulation, we 
at a eyes. th into a system that 
Prin on the principle of “Each for him- _ deliberately reverses many of our deepest 
self and God for all | of us, as” the elephant cultural slogans. It is this element of dis- 
said as he danced among the chickens.” - junction and swift change that I want to 

this humanly wasteful evoked stress: for it is this, I believe, that imparts 

prodigies of raw energy and enterprise, : i.e. 4] ‘urgency to the new job social scientists face. 
was efficient by its own primitive standards, bw ‘Why is the change coming so rapidly? 
‘in the loose-jointed frontier era of grab and Because the frustration of technology under — 
exploit. ‘It sought to provide | employment liberalism has been dramatically 
and needed goods and services and to keep and successfully reversed by resort to cen- 7 
van increasingly productive technological ap- tral planning in Nazi Germany, in Soviet 
paratus at work as a by-product of Russia, and (temporarily | during the present 

private scramble for property. ‘lt sought to war) in the United States and Britain. In © 
provide a social s system by allowing society each of these countries emergency has: 
to heap itself up casually, anyway, in the bounced action out: the ruts of old prac- 
wake of this atomized competitive striving tice and demonstrated that 

j for money. It. sought to ‘operate a urge 

cratic state by the ‘fiction that “power measure be ‘controlled by 

- divisible, that liberal state power can stand — Here in the United States we still try to a 

apart rom, and Ww henever necessary regard 1 national planning as as only a a temporary 
dominate, other “systems of power such as war measure. But with national planning up 
that implicit in economic institutions. Ee 2 over the cultural horizon in permanent and 
For us as sociologists, the points par- manifestly effective operation in some na- — 
ticularly worth noting here are the follow- tions, tl there is no longer any option as to - 

ing: The "assumption that the several whether to plan or ‘not to plan in any in- 
institutional social, politi- dustrial nation. The question | is today as 
unreal as would have been in 
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1800 whether to use or not to use power- are becoming one because each so oni 
driven machinery. National progress by the | ably requires the other and no national state 
old set of indirections is from here on out can afford to continue the wastes in efficiency 
. - obsolete. This is so for the simple reason — involved in the kind of guerilla warfare be- 
that, in the tightening grooves of world | tween business and regulating state to which 
competition and the necessity internally to we are so conspicuously accustomed. 
‘secure approximately full employment, no we no longer have any option as to 


“nation that lives by giant technology can _ whether t to plan or not to plan, we do have a a 


afford to forego the adoption of any device momentous political choice as. to. whether 
o “that diminishes the present colossal frustra- (1) private industry | will take over and run 
tion of technology and has provec ed its ability the state under a fascist type of set-up, or a i 
~via - both to stabilize and to enhance the ‘wealth (2) the democratic : state will take over and — 
of the nation. socialize the economy. And there is 
The logical and political ‘inevitability 0 possibility. bey ond perhaps the next decade, 
economic planning is underscored by Po of straddling the two systems. There is 
- fact that it is already the central process of some current backing for a “mixed - econ-— 
-intra- corporate operation in business and is omy,” with a large chunk socialized 
spreading rapidly to activity. the rest private hands. To the 
E ngineering, cost- accounting, and man- _middle- class liberal such hyphenated 
agerial planning make possible such ‘operat- sy: stem s seems consonant easy- 
_ing giants as American Telephone and Tele- going, pluralistic past. ‘But if the demands 
graph, DuPont, General Electric, General upon the nation are for approximately 
Motors, and Standard Oil, with their and international competitive 
fied subsidiaries and international affiliates. efficiency, e., for a le level of efficient per- 
In other words, central economic planning formance that can. only” met by co- 
a national scale is but th the normal next ordinated planning, a mixed economy 


step, the logical extension, of the central | not deliver the goods. And it will ‘not fo 

managerial technique of modern industrial political reasons. A mixed economy with steel 
Society. Ttis is simply what big technology and other great industries left in private 

big managerial techniques have been moving ng hands \ would simply focus and intensify the 

toward for seventy-five y ears. Unequipped, _ present warfare between democratic govern- ; 


as a culture shaped around the theory organized business that the 

economic liberalism, to state the | “problem — T.N.E.C. reports and every other study of 

_industrial organization positively, the the politics of business in peace and war 
‘United States has damned this rising move disclose. V ested priv vate interests would 
ment under the name of “monopoly, ” ha as lobby to fence in, restrict, and control the 
tried to legislate it out of existence, and has scope and ¢ efficiency of public corporations; 
tried to > shut its ey es to what was happening. and they would refuse that degree of forth § 
‘he political core 0 of the _change- over right collaboration all through the 


. from: indirect to direct pursuit of national sy stem which is an absolute necessity for 
welfare concerns the answer to the question: effective economic planning. Such a 
Planning for Ww what, whom, and how? This system would highly dy namic and un- 


every It involves the recog-— “from ‘competition would force 
nition that the casual attitude toward power ‘it steadily toward one or the other of the 
that characterized the era | of economic optional courses stated at the begin- 
liberalism is now obsolete. each nation ning of this” ‘paragraph. 
girds itself for the world economic stru; ‘The post-v -war period is extremely un- 
ahead , the earlier fiction of the ‘seperation likely to bring permanent easement to na- 
tions in their international economic 


tions. ‘The: London Ecc t, ahead 
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IMPLICATIONS OF ECONOMI 
at the post-war world in its issue of Septem- _ This institutional chenae over also means ~ 
ber 4,— 1943, commented: : “Business in gen- that sociologists . are plunged into highly po- 
eral looks like becoming amore rather thana — litical problems. We'll have to ‘stop mincing 
less chancey matter.” Sir W illiam Bev = the margins of such things as “class” 
warned: American businessmen when he was_ in industrial society, to stop dodging 
here in June that ‘they should have “no “economic ‘power implications by 
that Britain will not recover her talking only of ‘ ‘class as _subjective” 
pre-war world trade after the war, for she “class as social status.” It is a colossal 
prepared to use cartels, subsidies, and any power struggle that grips industrial society. 
ether mecessary means to do The we flinch before it, we can, of course, duck 
the: job and do what German sociology did 
sixty years ago when it: pulled out of 
; threatening power struggle to occupy itself 
“nation strips to produce its way out a debts with other and less dangerous | concerns. na 
unemploy ment. be easy to do this because we academic 
Now if I am right that the United States, folk are middle-class. people anc 
with the rest of indus strial society, is’ rulnerable when power applies 
changing over swiftly from a casual, in- us and our work. 
directly oriented cultural system, with power 5 But if we face squarely into this enormous — 
aa ely conceived as divided and unimpor-- and fascinating opportunity to develop ‘the 
tant, toa system 1 deliberately organized and know- -how { for the re- -structuring and r 
co-ordinated to aim directly at its goals, ‘motivating of American society, do 
what does this mean. for us we go to work on? | assume, although Nazi 
a It means the greatest chance in the histo ry experience sobers 0 one in ‘making such | 
of sociology. For planning in the economic assumption, that our loyalty and energies 


sphere will require major inventive changes 


in both social organization and motivation. 
Both G erman and Russian experience: have 
shown: that. a planned. ‘economy cannot be 


erected ona merely casually coherent: social 


system and ina society of individuals so. 


little interested in group goals as we Ameri- 


: cans are today. The ravages of 150 years” 


of individualism will be | replaced by an 


organized d society “moving toward group 


goals. And the choice between only two 


to the effort to implement the 


democratic side of this struggle, rather than 
its opposite. The over-all question ‘that con- 
fronts us as sociologists is, therefore: What 


specific thin; gs does American society need 


to > know and to sna how to aah in order to 


stem involv- 


ing univ versal participation i in n the continuous 


= of democratic planning? 


For those sociologists who are concerned 


with the study of social groups—big groups 


= so ent in _ economic Capel and little groups, ‘groups in the several func- 


- such problems as the following present them- 
from grass- ‘administra selves. How should ‘democratic society set 


functioning. and leadership of these 


tive apex in the business of society, or r fascist about the organiza 

- business power will organize us as the Nazis work of democratically participating groups, 
- organized the Germans. We are leaving b be- in each functional ar area, in each factory and 
hind the cultural system that ‘discouraged neighborhood, and linked by city-wide and 
deliberate structuring of society and groups with the apex in ashing- 
entering one in which the rational, coherent - ton? Each of us knows from experience how 
difficult it is to develop d durable functional 
ral groups that really work—organizations of. 


society. is S citizens for study and discussion or for pub- 
i , organizations of 


to come of age. 
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school organizations of workers happen to it will require the utmost of con- 


to consider anything other om wages and tinuous social motivation at every step from 


why such local grass-roots the plan. to the carrying « of it out 
difficult to form and to (Needless to say, am not env isag. 


aa each type ‘could be © but, a ‘society in which: all kinds 
stick and to” work. Do we know that? positive social ‘motivation will: also be 
a The fact | is that most of us Americans do couraged and used to the utmost.) We know 

“not desire. ‘to undertake responsibility for how rich are the motivational potentialities — 
even those organizations to which do of human beings. How can the whole range 
belong. we prepared to say why this these motivations be evoked and used? 
-so—e. ay how much of it is assessable to U nder what circumstances can people at the 
unavoidable tendencies i in human nature and grass- roots be “expected to broaden 

how much to the specific nature of the habitual motivational orientation to include 
culture in which we now live? How much both local community and national | aspects | 

deep- level interviewing have we done to dis- of the public interest? Our concern: with, ‘th 

cover the why of organizational belonging polling surface attitudes and opinions re- “people 


_ and non- -belonging to specific t trade unions garding a miscellany of public issues is yield- = 


and other g groups? | What do w we know, for ing acres of superficial data, but very little down 
each type of functional grouping, a about the on the deeper ‘motivational why’s of people; instan 
optimum size of the group for maximum and our how’s for achieving social motiva- | jure 
intra- group participation? WwW hat are the from studies go little beyond. 
conditions that create the most ost democratic hints for the of propaganda ope 
leadership in each kind of group, in techniques. stabil 


a local trade union? What economic, racial, § The ‘urgent case. for quickening» social 


only tl 
= _ and other cleavages within the ‘population participation addressed to group ends is is ano 
m. can effective organization hope to bridge and well stated in the centennial issue of the -warnir 
heal, and what cleavages should be avoided London Economist, cited above. Reviewing hi 
j & the outset in n organizing groups? Sup- the past hundred years and looking < ahead 


pose Washington asked us tomorrow, as the » tot the post- war ar time, the Economist say 


as its specialists in problems of social organi- _ “Consent is an essential prerequisite of any validat 


zation, to present our data and recommenda- , form of democracy; but it is a negative element, tivatior 
thons for the development “American and one of the greatest needs of the sword: 

ploit tl 
from fi 
people’ 
ploited 
ravelle 
dev eloy 
der 


Stalingrad have taught the har 


‘reliance upon personal pecuniary motivation is, then, one of arousing posit ive our pre 
enthusiasm for institutions which are now mere- intermi 


i 
‘leaves vast ly accepted. The British citizen should be an 


ardent participant in his public affairs; he 1 

‘little more than a consenting “spectator who 

quent: warning. Clearly, an society draws a distinction between ‘We who sit 
engaged i in deciding and planing what shall watch and ‘They’ wei run ‘the state. There is 


society oriented to wide democratic partici 


measure up to the demands of the next few 


decades, they need to” have generated 
on 


Bs century is to t transmute it into something more 


Positive . ae [ British institutions] are to 


Zi F or those sociologists | who work — them the explosive force of the active co-opera- 


tion of a whose people . . . —it has been left for 


* our own age to show what enormous forces can be 
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IMPLICATIONS OF ECONOMIC PLANNING FOR SOCIOLOGY 


no lack of signs ns that he is unhappy i in his role; ciation of Manufacturers. What do, | or can, 
_ the passion for Russia that has been such a fea sociologists know that will help to safeguard 
ture of the last two years is probably to be in- the use of this essential but double-edged in- 


terpreted less as an admiration than as an strument of group motivation? 


—envy of a country that is not frustrated. . *F rom sociologists who work ‘on problems 
It is difficult to diagnose e exactly what is missing. 7 aria 


__.. But, whatever the cause, it must be one of of public opinion close work i is needed on fac- — 


the chief labours of the next: few decades to level © tors disposing Americans to oppose and to 
of [the barriers between ‘We’ and ‘They.’ This must — "support central ] planning, and on how nega- 
ne . done not merely because it is just, but mainly _ tive attitudes can be changed into | positive 
because we cannot afford not to. Democracy in attitudes. We need to know what the con- 
twentieth century needs fire in its belly. cept | “national planning” "means to ‘different 
Are “we e sociologists ready to specify how people, and why. We need to ide ntify the 


p to put this kind of pervasive fire i in the belly strands of experience - within our American 
of American society? hat have past which influence 


ts Soviet Union? ‘Here is one ‘obvious. thing. g the following: (1) The “American explana: 
think we should have learned: If you v want tion of I how progress has happened among — 

‘ people to enlist for a hard campaign to secure us in the’ past tends to ) gloss over the large 
‘needed social gains, then break your goals element of good fortune due to location and 
down i into concrete, -short- Tun terms having tich natural resources, the fact that all down 
ing through our national history we we have had a 


to do specific things | Tucky: favoring tail wind, to attribute 


=) 
° 
- 


unemployn ment, , rather than asking people to our progress to the rightness of the ‘ ‘Ameri- 
o operate and sacrifice for vague things like can w way.” We tend to believe that the situa-_ 
“stabilizing the economy” or for things tion of the United ‘States is unique | and 
“only their grandchildren will enjoy. And here fundamentally different from that of the 
is another thing we should have learned, a_ older nations in Europe. And we tend to be- 
warning: In our W estern Christian — lieve naively and uncritically that what has 
_men have been given a sense of wanting li fe worked in our past will continue to work in _ 
to! feel “significant, “worth while.” And the future. (2) We exhibit as a people 
most people tend to feel blurred and unsatis- damental ambivalence towards change. Ww e 
fied as to the extent to which they are thus express. instant hospitality to to material 1 
validating their lives. Accordingly, social mo- _ changes in technology (bigger an and better 


tivation a dangerously two-edged steel mills and -_assembly- lines and power 


h sword: fascism as well as democracy can ex- a dams) and toward ‘Science as represented by 

. ploit the instant sense . of security that comes a man i in a laboratory looking down the bar- 

‘ - from finding oneself in a mass cause. Even in rel of | a microscope. But we tend to tighten” 

people's: leisure activities the Nazis have’ eX- ra become reluctant to change | in our 

ploited this need. In a social ‘situation as basic non-material cultural | -traits—our form 
4 ravelled out as American life has become, the of government, our Jaws s of property, the ad 
development of motivation and participation by which our economy operates. 
by democratic methods is the slow "way and ‘Following from the pane, we areambiva- 

n 


the hard w vay. Much easier } is the way of force lent about superior persons, especially “ ‘ex- 
disguised under “persuasive Propaganda. I ‘perts.” ” The cracker-box tradition that scoffs 
present state—casually organized, only experts h has ‘Changed as regards engineers, 
intermittently active as citizens, and pri-- medical in white coats" 


marily bent on personal working with tubes, but 
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a anything about being hus tends feet 
fathers. The deep American traditio institutional coercions. One 
= “that government is best that governs — the “Most grotesque 4 and disastrous la lags in 
least”’ stands squarely i in the path of a shift American democracy is the ‘current wide. 
to planning headed up in Washington. ‘We - spread exploitation of people in the name 
are used to thi the idea of business using the of freedom. But, as Walton Hamilton has re- 
government to do things for it like | creating marked, private business succeeds better 
"protective tariffs, but we bristle when gov- than government in imposing its coercions— 
z ernment “interferes” in other areas of living. — they are disguised as choices. So w we 
(5) Likewise, Americans tend to think that are unprepared to view national planning as" 
“bureaucracy” is a disease peculiar to gov- + ‘providing that enhanced clarity and coher. 
ernment. . We fail to recognize that bureauc- — ence of structure so essential within the cul- 
racy is normal to big administration | of any — ture and within the person if we are to 
sort , including large business corporations. a achieve the freedom n democracy promises. i _verber 
(6) "The defensiveness and negativism of may mis-appraise the relevance of some é 
j insecure middle class stand in sharp contrast a the above eight factors as formative of a 
to ‘the positive mood 1 required for orientation American attitudes towards planning. the 
to planning. (7) The association of national — - purpose in « citing ‘them is to suggest t the type #§ tion o 
‘planning i in American experience with unfor- of cross- -analysis of cultural factors and sia -attenti 
tunate emergencies (two wars and a disas tudes is needed. power 
trous depres sion) has encouraged an attitude ise. transp 
towards planning as a merely t temporary de- well aware that I have been p seming 
vice, useful to get things back to “normal” big problems. In each of the areas } T have group 
but to be discarded immediately “thereafter. mentioned a vast amount of highly specific know 
a nation we of freedom at the is required. For I believe gap is, is, mor 
becaus: 


The p positive e statement of freedom lives on demands of us. look at. the 
_ principally in the clamor for freedom of en- a. pages of our American Sociological Review L 

In other American democ-— troubled he sense that we are r not 


can become that the principal goal it states — a pee which society has a right to dem co 

“for itself is that the individual be left help. And I believe it will help us in provine 
_ struggle alone to make money. But the major 4 seizing this glittering g opportunity circum- ability 
of our time is towards collectiz ve stances have thrown in our laps as sociolo- visual 


effort; for massed urban depressions gists if we select and state our problems for 
As - specific research in terms of the full stature 


of the central — issue ofourtime. 4 by air 

‘Possible 
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Ancreasingly a collective affair. Freedom 
i ___ envisaged as a lone personal achievement 


{OLOGICAL CROSS- CURRENTS 


in Germany, ‘Ttaly and social ‘universe expressed through 3 
Japan, were the first to seize upon modern agencies of communication deserve _ 
“and capitalize to their own advan- consideration. An opportunity for democratic 
tage certain elements in the world revolution self- determination and expression pro- 
which has taken place during ‘Past vided by the ease and frequency 
-twenty- -five years. Sociologists regard “the ‘munication. But this situation forces upon 
- present world revolution as primarily the re- the masses of the people the necessity of a 
-verberation of new inventions in transporta- making frequent decisions and this condition 
and communication extended to is likely to expand rather than contract. 
‘Strain is the result and those who are fa- 
on the c capacity for record- breaking produc- tigued by this experience yearn for relief 
tion of economic goods h has tended to divert from the necessity of having to make more 
attention from the dynamic character and and more frequent decisions. As all sociolo- 
pow er of these rev olutionary changes. in gists know, Cooley was one of the first to call. 
transportation and communication to dis- attention to this matter.* One wonders 
seminate the ideologies « any minority” whether the original nature re of man is 
group which seizes control of them. We now adequate to cope with this new and over- <o%% 
know that ideological differences are often stimulating environment of machine com- 
of more importance than bare economic facts munication. Certainly: ‘there are some recent 
because they bring a clash of value-sy stems, — - "developments t that give ‘pause for thoughtful 
tem versus the democratic system. An easy escape from the increasing pres- 
General Smuts said, “The world has grown sures to make individual decisions, which 
smaller in space but ‘larger in vision.” Cer- had to be made f person by person, was offered 
tainly the world has grown larger i in setenial i to the German, Italian and Japanese peoples 
vision, We live in an expanding | social uni- by the dissemination of the mystical ideol 
verse which enlarges more rapidly than ~ a of Nazism, Fascism and Militarism, an 
provincial imaginations can cope with it. The apparently: this avenue of escape was wel- 
ability of the average man to form true ~ comed and accepted as a sure route to ad- 
visual images of external objects not present justment. In these ideologies of the 
to sense perception | lags behind the actuality state, the individual had all his life- decisions © 
of the « expanding net- wwoek of transportation = made for him in advance, and so escaped the 
by” air and communications by new me- - pain of having to decide for himself about 
“chanica means." Just as democracy was “matters of large import about which he was 
possible in the vast continental United States _ Le ae 


= 


by ‘modern means of transportation and Unfortunately for the average ‘individual 
munication,? so the expanding social universe ‘in the literate societies of Europe and Asia, 


should make possible popular self- determina- this to 
tion on a global basis Charles: H. Social Organization, 1000; 


Be psy chological « corr ves ves of the ¢ ex. oe in 1917, Chapin’s An Historical Introduction 
Economy, chapter xvi, and 1933, 


Presented to the Thirty-eighth Annual Willey and Rice’s Communication So- 
of the American Sociological Society, New York, Gal Life. rw 


“Harold Callender, “Breaching the Fortress of 


-* Burnet Hershey, The Air Future, 1043, German Morale,” ” N.Y. Times Magazine, Aug. oe: 


_* Roger Burlingame, Engines of Democracy, 1940. 
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“head i in of chaotic ethics and dis 
I 


illusionmen 


no untroubled time during which education popular indiffemce is s the 
in the difficult p Process of making individual that will offset one 


th 


factor 


States, the | possibilities of centralized con- war and in the long 1 “preserve: 
ions 


trol of public opinion were | evident in the __ sonable balance between different factions. — 
oratory of demogogues of the type of Huey here again experience in popular gov- 
Long, and illustrations of the possibilities of | ernment is the concealed assumption. A third 
Gangster control sppeered in the organiza- influence was the philosophy that all men 
d food have ¢ come to the realization that means must 
rackets by underw orld leaders in many large _ be considered as well as ends, and that ends : 
American cities.* Although there was little _ which are : theoretically good do r not justify | 
or none of systematic ideology involved in employment of questionable means. 
_ these American | events, the sinister portent of fourth factor may have been a sense of guilt 
‘ development was sufficiently evident to the pa part ‘of leaders who felt they 


a natu 
|: den 
psycho 


lowed 


sense asserted itself i in support of a a few cour- ‘chaos because they had not been 
ageous civic leaders” who were fortunately enough. There was a feeling of inadequacy 
able to utilize t the established court system because they had not always been sufficiently 

this dangerous trend under control. considerate of others. The prevalent philoso- 
in Europe, where a background of frustrated phy of such | persons w as, “t ‘the cure for the J P 
militarism was still existent, the force got out ills of democracy is more democracy. "In 
of hand, especially when rationalized in sys- retrospect it now seems that. one of the ‘real pe" ‘d 
tematic ideologies. ors was k of de sivent ss in ime 
tic ideologie facto rs was lack of deci es times 0 
There seem to be several psychological ex- crisis, as W when Japan w was not stopped a g wie 
planations of the now curious fact that most Manchuria in 1931, , Germany w as not 

_ thoughtful people were, at the time of its in- stopped at the ‘Ruhr i in 1936, me Italy was 
cubation and dev elopment, unaware of the “Rot stopped in Abyssinia in 1935. Much of arenas 
significance and dreadful menace of to the muddled thinking of the thirties was due 
talitarian philosophy.® These ‘explanations to factor of : strain induced the need 
reside in certain ethical assumptions which of decisions about far- reaching issues. E ecu to 
seem to be ‘inherent in the experience of a tives are often alleged to be coldblooded 3) pots ( 
democratic way of life. Those who have when they are merely decisive. They have ~ shies 
lived under the regime of popular govern- to make many decisions and can not afford SR 
camps, 


_ment t assume that other . be emotiona y soft and vacillati 3 Integrat 
was stru 


1 _ the mental toughness, the emotional tough- 
“ness which is developed only in the process 
from ‘th 
of comi 


are re assumed to — making decisions is not necessarily an in- J 

loving, and given the chance and time, their dication of b brutality, callousness or sadism. differen 
natures will assert themselves over Decisiveness more often indicates the exist- 
temporary fits of mass hy: steria. “live of strength of character that is willing 

_and let live” philosophy is « essentially sound © ‘to face the responsibility that follows from ieee 
provided there is no centralized control of ~ making a decision, a type of responsib’ sibility dian 


and communication by an that 1 most persons shrink from . Finally, for sh 
other: psychological factor that helps explain 
LB The Insolence of unawareness of what was happening, seems 
Office, 1932; Mien M Mackaye, The Tin Box Parade, tg have been that the leaders of the democ- nt . 
cc 


Churchill was one of the few leaders racies, faltering and | uncertain in re long tert 


saw the handwriting on the wall; see his decisions, imputed similar misgivings In the lo 
WwW While and by Step, 1 1930. Nazi and to and disi 
Su 
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“conceive of such a degree of fanatical nena tion into the social structure 
tainty as that of totalitarian philosophy. In striking contrast the 
Against this background of psychological - dering of society, which might on n first glance 
‘actors we now eww the added ene seem to be based on a psychology of mass 
behavior, was fact based upon a psy 
chology of individual differences” of opin- | 


erioc ion. It emphasized ‘not common traits 

a the new attitudes ‘of disillusionment and differences. The s supreme v value of ‘demo- 4 
down that may appear. The empirical p cratic. ‘Society seems to be freedom to dis- 
chology of mass likenesses supported the agree. process ‘operates through 
Nazi philosophy of totalitarianism, just as dom of speech, freedom of assemblage, free- 
the psychology of individual differences was dom of the press, and freedom of 
a natural development in the cultural or belief. At the present ‘time dis- 


of democratic political systems. Professional 
psyc chologists democratic countries _fol- 
the trend of this chology, of indi- 
_ vidual differences into the intricacies of tests 
measurements and in their preoccupa- 
with precision often lost sight the 
precise still valid psycholos gy of 
mass behavior. WwW hen the empirical psychol- 
oogy of mass behavi ior is pursued in a 


agreements are rampant in the pressures of 
special groups, of labor to raise wages, of 
some producers against subsidies and price 
control, and in the voluble isolationist phi- of 
- Josophies. In the special pleadings of these 
minority groups we see the persistence 
muddled thinking about world issues that I -_ 
attempted to. “enumerate a moment ago. 
people seem still to be! incredulous of 


set the scene for plicit in of these groups ‘that 
_tionalization of the “might makes would sacrifice the larger national 

philosophy that has s seldom seen its counter- for the attainment of their special advan- : 
part in history. In the totalitarian” states tag Complete freedom from a sense of 
“motivation by. greed and hate was guilt is of course a great advantage of this 


to as the means of attaining theoretically fascist type. of thinking. As soon as one’s 


good (desired) ends. “Opposition to this ends are accepted 2 as superior to the ends 
Philosophy was suppressed by concentration of others the compulsive for the considera- —_ 
- “camps, expatriation and the firing squad. a tion of others is removed and the sense of 


Integration of the new system of attitudes 1 responsibility is destroyed. 

‘was structuralized by the exclusion of ideas Besides’ these general p psychological trends 
from | the outside through strict censorship | there are likely to be carry -overs of : special 
of communications, and internal attitude — attitudes into the | peace . period. Elements of ~ 
were minimized by the revenge and retribution are an accompani- 
- tion of youth h movements ai and control of the ment of the psychology of “win the war + 
school sy. stem. This method of centralized first,” which | has been built up up to such 
~ @ control based upon an empirical psychology x tensity. There is need to analyze out these 
of the motivation of mass behavior was good factors and to segregate them from ‘those 
for ‘short- term results. It was decisive ‘and factors of irresponsible isolationism which | 


“doubters and seems even effectively defeated the success of the 


= 


to have made some deluded converts in demo- peace settlement of World War I. The psy- 
cratic countries. But it was weak in the chology « of expectation of of normalcy after the a 
long term because it sacrificed new ideas. war also needs scrutiny. There intrude here — — 
In the long run the system will break relating the revival of 


and disintegrate because i idual expression, the sudden versus 
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= gradual ‘scaling down of such war-time can not neglect the need of convincing 1g those 
_ restrictions as high taxes, rationing, and — who disturbed the peace that use of force 
a price controls. ; Also the expectation of | an without law does not pay and | can not suc. 
= revival of the old leisurely life with its ceed. The people need | to realize that the 
_ high standard of living, needs examination. issue is not between force and law, between 
There s eems likely t to ‘be in ‘the let- -down might and right, but is between the use of 
the war psychology of individual sub-— might to destroy international order and 


ordination to common objectives, dangers of ‘the use of “might ‘to enforce international 
= af a ‘special ; sort for both victors and vanquished. _ law. . he kind of law to be enforced must 


“will be 


a The awakening of the German people to arise from free covenants openly arriv ed at. “higher 

the e facts of Nazi deceptions: and the ‘bitter- The joint four-nation declaration “at Mos- such a 

iS (Ress and confused sense of values of a cow in October 1943 is a step in that direc- J employ 

younger generation trained to brutality tion if adequately followed up. Control of The: 

-_ to be a problem requiring long term _ the militarists in Germany and Japan must up aga 

= "treatment. On the home front the e emergence be such as to ‘demonstrate that the conse- in pea 

. of bickerings and conflict among minority quence of unlaw vful use ¢ of force is failure so mal 

{ ¢ groups no longer held in check b by acom- to attain the ends to which that force was #H and pr 

mon ‘cause of winning the war, present prob- directed, and not mere punishment, retribu- not hoy 

lems that can become dangerous if the po- tion and revenge for the sake of these alone. J more t 

“tential 1 fascist pressure groups in American yf hose sentimental perfectionists who, i in a of thes 

society are permitted to combine. One needs quite understandable rulsion from  pun-— and se 

only to read the recent books of John R. ishment by use of force, then go so far as ‘The W 

, 4 Carlson, Under Cover, and Lewis Browne, to ) advocate the elimination of all force in point o 

y.. - See What I Mean? to realize the ever pres- international affairs, make the mistake of plans is 

ve ent t threat of fascist thinking in America. ‘throwing | out the baby with the bath water. ‘terms 

isolationist philosophy, of frustration is It will be sound public policy to demonstrate referent 

still with us, even in this age of global trans- that use of illegal” force sets in operation of 

portation and communications, and this inevitable cause and effects sequence in con 

brand -_introversion makes which s uch force (use of military means to logical 

its special contributipn- to confused thinking. attain national ends) releases an over- power- | 


‘hen attention is turned to the ing counter-force of reaction, consisting of ample ( 
post-v war situation in France and in the the aroused indignation: of the great masses terms u: 


other smaller European states now occupied of ‘free men and com mon people expressed classifice 
the Nazi, one needs only to ask, “How _ through some form of world organization. as will 


shall we ¢ distinguish between hat this collective reaction is and will nations 
ground groups seeking liberation and the always be the inevitable and insuperable | war as a 
underground groups of gunmen and racket- = consequence of the illegal use of military q (2) to i 


seeking the cover revolutionary force must be demonstrated without question tions ag 
movements for their plur ndering activities?” of doubt. Thus it seems of utmost inking to 


to realize that 1 many difficult | problems lie tance to ‘remove discussion and thinking a contra 

ahead in the countries to be occupied by the — from the plane of 1 vague means-ends schema, # which ha 
Allies. all the obscure, mystical and ideologi a organiza’ 
Ww hat c common basis can there be for these cal confusions that accompany ‘such n norma- in the ca 
diverse trends? One of the immediate needs — tive modes of thought, ' to a somewhat more be enfor 


is 1 for a moral equivalent ¢ of win the war impersonal plane of cause and effect think- this 
4 psychology that will accomplish an ‘orderly ing, in which the use of military force to — 
transition and redire ection emotional Settle international disputes will always act B 

drives which | have been so effectively sub- ber 5, 104 

ordinated to common ends in a society in "Norman Angell, “The Real Question: Are the 
4 hich hit h ndividual lib la } Allies Incurable?”, N.Y. Times Magazine, Aug. 8, oa: le 

which hitherto in ividual li erty was laude ed. 1943; Walter ‘Lippmann, Foreign Policy, also, 

Winning the war to achieve a durable 
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as a Cause to set in motion organized — unenforceable without “courts or 
world reaction to neutralize such force and a Courts and police were thus the null class iS 
have as its effect the destruction of such in- in the system of concepts used. The weak- a. * 
q strumentalities of unlawful force, fascism, ness of the pact was due to the absence of _ 
totalitarianism and | national militarism. Once fact referents (courts and police) which w 
“the: machinery to accomplish ‘this purpose se implicit in any of enforceable cc con 
has been created and the effective. use of tracts. The pact assumed the existence | of 
such machinery clearly demonstrated, there something that did not exist. 
will be time enough to move onward to a_ = a By contrast to the well- -meaning but futile . 
higher plane of moral: equivalents of war, 7 Kellogg- Briand plan, consider the concrete- 


such as to organize a war on disease, un- of Culbertson’ s, The World Federa- 


employment and similar social tion” Plan. space prevent ade- 
T hese considerations bring us squarely quate attention to ‘of this” 
% against the psy chological factors involved plan in terms of political philosophy, 
‘in peace settlement plans. There are now us concentrate for a moment on th the 
e so “diverse. plans’ for the organization “Do ‘the concepts and terms of the Cul- 
preservation of world peace that we can _bertson plan have fact referents, or at least 
_ hope to consider in this short discussion 4 Potential fact referents, rather than merely 
more than two extreme examples. ‘The first referents?” 
= _ of the these is the Kellogg- Briand peace pact It needs to be stated at the outset t 
and second the very” detailed Culbertson, the ulbertson plan does not concern itself 
World Federation Plan? The focal y with the complex of the causal factors of 


‘ point: of our analy sis of these ‘contrasting war. . That is a problem f for future negotia- 
plans is the “Do ) the: concepts: and tion and planning over r generations of 
n - facts of the social \ order, but mere theoreti- = means of : war- -making. | bn seeks to segregate 
“cal concepts of a wishful or ¢ escapist —_ neans 
~ @ The Kellogg: peace pact was a typical ex- national right to make war. The organiza- 
ample of unrealistic thinking: because the tion to accomplish this end is probably too 
terms used included the fallacy of concealed detailed and explicit to be ‘readily accepted 

Be “classification. In this case it was a null class, in the present stage of dev elopment of | Ww orld © 
|. as will be shown presently. By this plan the thinking about this problem, | but the plan 
nations: presumably agreed (1) to forsake _ has the merit of concreteness and realism. 
e wara as an instrument of national policy; and The ‘Culbertson plan proposes that the 
yo (2) to invoke | economic penalities or ‘sanc-— control of the means of war-making is to be 
nh @ tions against any states that failed to con- attained by the Quota Force Principle. This 
form to (1). The pact was thus a sort of _ principle is given potential fact referents by 
contract “between ‘Parties, but ac contract the creation of an organized World Police’ 
which had no accepted court system or police force of two divisions. divisine is | the 

organization to enforce it. Hence, , just as -called ‘ National Contingents,” composed 
a in the case of civil contracts, which can not a of. ei ‘soldiers who are highly edu- — 
: be enforced without courts or authority, cated: and trained. This military force 


too, this “international ‘system of pacts was to be "apportioned y quota among each 


‘Years Have Rebuilt of the leading states in en defined “Re- 


British Democracy,” N.Y. Times Magazine, Septem. sj gional 1 Federations” of the world. “Heavy 


weapons, s, capital s ships, tanks, artillery 
airplanes, are to be similarly apportioned. 
he Contingents” ‘constitute 78% 
ld police force. The “Mobile 


The World Federation Plan 
1942; also, “A System to Win this Wa r—and the 7 


Peace to Come,” The Reader's Digest, February, — 
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is the second division of the fact referents and terminate their func- 
police force. Corps is recruited from tion with referents in concepts, ideologies 

_ the smaller nations and constitutes 22% of means-ends" schema. As a result of 

world police; an army larger then any characteristic the tests of success of social 
“3 ees national quota in the “division of invention tend to be less decisive and clean’ 
“National Contingents.” This Corps is” to cut than is the case with mechanical inven- a 

* be armed with heavy weapons and stationed — tions. The stuff of which social inv ventions 

at Strategic points throughout the word. made consists of processes, pro- 

Time prevents further elaboration. of the cedures, , attitudes, , habits of mind, Public 

except to reiterate that the referents etc., and not material ‘substances, 
the concepts and terms used include such Furthermore, social inventions 

-° facts as geographic regions, political states likely to be in the nature of additional re- ree 
‘within these regions, a world police of speci- strictions on the individual initiative of 
size_an and “composition, allocation and minority group, than the ‘substitution of 
— control of | heavy weapons and their manu- new form for something that is more or less 
facture, and ‘occupation 0 of strategically lo- ‘clearly obsolete and to ‘be eliminated. Social 
cated points. Thus” contrast with the inventions tend to accumulate and p 
Kellogg. -Briand pact this plan of Culbertson In governmental structures, , new units tend 
should clarify discussion of issue of to be added to those ex existing rather than to 


world order because it provides concepts and them. New of substitute taxes 


exami 


lated 


trend 

unreal: 
ences { 


comme 
-democt 
of the | 


t us now conclude this analy. sis ‘of s some taxes. “Social security aids that wi were “ogy ‘a 


“of the psychological cross- currents that may advocated as Substitutes for direct relief need 
affect peace plans with a consideration of - come additional to direct. relief. This char- langer 

‘some of the characteristics of large s social acteristic of social inventions explains some 

such as world federation or world of the: resistances to them which minority into the 


been directed , enumeration of tions is the fact that | they are often: more 

the: psychological factors in the situation, _ dependent for acceptance upon a favorable 

whether these be trends carried over ‘from public opinion than are physical inventions. philosoy 
the pre-war period, or dynamic influences” New social inventions are a almost always: at 

at work in the present. We now turn to the the expense of the freedom of initiative of “convine 

chological characteristics of the structure _ group of or special 


ure to 
and th 


"organization | plans. > . Thus far our attention — groups s offer. Another aspect of social inven- logical 
5 


“ternational ‘organization to. preserve. world ‘these minorities suffer not obscured in 
on “peace is essentially a social 1 invention of _ the competitive process or as easily lost to 
“Breatest magnitude. W hat are the traits of. as happens when a new we 
social ‘inventions which hamper their an obsolete machine in a 


fabrication: and In the 
“upon “give take” without any 


obvious met gain to all. . Finally, legal | re- 


model because it is con- "precedents: and the ‘inertia preju- 

structed of Material substances. The social diced special vested interests. While this 
_ invention , by comparison, consists in large enumeration of the characteristics of social 
- of terms and words used to describe inventions is by no means complete it. will 
of 


_ conforming behavior, so that these terms can perhaps serve to refresh our “memories 0 
easily ‘side- step ‘the of t tan- some of the psychological ‘obstacles to be 
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g 
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by exhibiting a successful working-model 
mechanical invention is demonstrated _alwavs present and in the case of social in- 


SOME cRoss. CURRENTS THAT. AY AFFECT PEA ACE |] 


in any effort to build. an interna-_ t chat th the dialectic of 

tional social structure to preserve world or- might versus right requires restatement, so 


der. that people understand that the real issue 
Fj To bring this brief an alysis — to a close, it 7 is between the use of force to destroy in- 
may be useful to summarize the successive _ ternational law and the use of f force to. 
points we have tried to make. First defend law. Do ‘current plans 
examined certain _ psychological factors re- for the organization of peace embody the 
lated t to the world revolution in \ transporta- means Pom hihoapmerrigs of this issue? The 


d pact failed to outlaw war 


“such agencies existed. “The concepts used 
Democeatie wae were of this plan had no fact referents. Turning to 
trend because of sentimental associations, other | extreme of world organization 
unrealistic observations and illogical infer- plans, analysis” ‘Shows that Culbertson’ 
from the ev vents. Contrasting p psy ycholo- The: World Federation Plan, is is based 
gies of explanation: helped to confuse the “upon “considerations of realism. The 
issues. On the one hand fascist policies ' were = and terms used in the formulation of 
based upon belief in mass likenesses and this plan have definite fact referents. Thus 
common motivation. On the other hand ‘the issue between vague and general 
democratic countries, where consideration well-n meaning efforts on the one hand, and 
of the individual was emphasized, a psychol- Specific and definite plans on the other 
ogy of individual differences developed to hand, is brought into relief. If —— 
support democratic ideology. Against these of this sort are made in discussions of w — 
larger psychological patterns one has to organization, the issues may clarified. 
reckon’ with a carry-over of war attitudes a But whateve er the pattern of a world organi- 
into the peace period in the form of psy cho- — at zation, it will inevitably suffer from certain 
logical let- -down, disappointment over fail- handicaps which characterize s social inven- 
ure to. return to normalcy, disillusionment, tions ; in contrast to mechanical i inventions. 
and ‘the logical confusions of isolationist We must be prepared | to understand the in-— = 
philosophy. In this confused situation one herent weaknesses of structure of social > 
thing stands out, and this is the need of a_ ventions if we are to be tolerant and patient : 4 
convincing | demonstration to the world that i in our efforts to work out the — : 


illegal use of military force: does” not ‘Pay. world 
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‘occurring in size 


= These have combined to the 


tion of world’ basis for both rising levels of living 


“hese se changes are among the more funda- 
‘mental and predictable determinants: of the 
future. In their larger aspects population 

ef trends have shown a great deal of stability 
; in the past and - it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that they will continue to do so in the 
future. They are one of the more certain 
elements in a most uncertain world. It is the | 
purpose of this p paper, first, to make some 
generalizations about "population changes. 
in modern times and, second, to 


‘association with other social trends, 
affect the p 

se generation ag ago, ‘behind every discussion 
“of population problems there” loomed the 


gloomy figure of Malthus. writings 


and extraordinarily rapid population ‘growth, 
In the past three centuries the population 
“of European race has increased sevenfold: 
from 100 millions in 1650 to 700 millions at" 
the present time. In the same period it has 
increased from less than a fifth of the world’s. 
- total to more than a third. But accompany-— 
ing the achievement of higher levels of liv | 
_ ing, both as cause and consequence, has been — 
the spread of the empirical outlook on lije 
conducive to the restriction of family ‘size 


n and the t termination of population growth. q 


As is is well known, the indefinite continuation 
of interwar trends would ultimately lead to. 
the depopulation: of W estern Europe and of 


Europe 
— 


Rapid population growth and the subse- 
quent slowing of growth a arising from control 


~ nexus of ‘cultural traits that are valued as 


_epeplaton,T hese dangers have not dis- = of family size are intrinsic elements in the 


appeared; in most of the world there is still 

a heavy pressure of) population on dev eloped 

‘resources, and the Malthusian controls of 

famine, disease, and war are still the majo or 


om ‘progress.”” ’ Their development has not been 
haphazard. Within Europe, instance, 


there has been a ‘clear pattern of “cultural 


checks to population growth. But a different ‘diffusion | from the initial locus of develop- 


interpretation of population phenomena 
: become more popular, partly owing to ob- 


‘ment in Northwestern and Central Europe. 
Modern education, improved health condi- 


vious changes in in population trends, partly 4 tions, and economic adv ance are parts ¢ oi the 
because of a re-evaluation of the relationship indigenous to 


betw een population growth and economic West 


velopment in modern world. 


“PROGRESS 


ing of the American Sociological Society, New 


ork, December 4, 1943. The author is 


to Kingsley Davis, Louise K. Kiser, and Frank W. 


and for many decades. past in the 
process of spreading across the continent. 
Progress flows along the lines of communica-- 
tion, is assisted by the presence of natural 
“resources appropriate industrialization, 


mote corners of Seaie, as in ‘the mountain 


districts of Yugoslavia, i in Bessarabia, or in 


Notestein of the Offfice he Population | Research Caucasus, has" many points: of resem- 


in WwW estern Europe 


blance to ‘that existing: 
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POPULATION CHANGES AND THE POSTWAR WORLD* 
Office of Population Research, Princeton University 
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several generations ago. Intermediate areas THE CONTIN OF DE 


ferent countries of ‘the world may be « ‘con- 
all in sidered as on a single continuum of dev elop- 
| stream of development, bet. with dif- ‘Ment ,a continuum having both spatial and 
_ ferences in the level of attainment growing — ~ temporal significance. It is spatial in that the Pm 
from differences: in the time at. which the degree’ of development is related to the cul- 
“transition beg gan from a peasant, _self- suffi- tural and geographical accessibility the 
cient society to an urban, industrial society. -most advanced countries, It is temporal a " 
= Outside of | Europe technological civiliza- that each country in its development i 1S fol- 
‘tion. has made progress likewise in relation — lowing a general historical pattem common _ 
to Yr gy. both cultural and geo- to all. In areas relatively untouched by West- 
graphical, to the centers of its development. ern influences, the typical demographic situa- +e 
It has now gained a solid foothold even tion today is one of high birth rates and high — 7 ; 


“terms Europe is a unit, 


— 


among non- -E juropean peoples, and the time death rates, with a low value placed on hu- ae 


has long sce passed when our arrogance man life both i in its inception and in its 
will permit us to assert that Orientals, for destruction. Of course this was also the 
instance, are racially or culturally incapable _ demographic position of Europe at an earlier 
of establishing a modern industrial ak period. In normal years such areas have a 


tion, The spread of industry and the growth  cybstantial margin of natural increase, ick 
) ‘of cities have been well nigh ‘universal periodically checked by disasters of one 
ot nomena of recent times. Though in many sort or another. As modern influences in- 
countries these exist now only in embryonic "crease, the beginnings of police control, bet- 
e- form, it is questionable if there is a single ‘ter transportation, and the application 
ol @ country in the world that has not experienced ~ elementary public health measures all amelio- - *, 
he # some increase ‘in industrial output and in rate the effects of these disasters. Before. the , 
as modern urban influences during the twentieth ; a British in India, the Dutch in Java, 


“4 Japanese in Korea, we ourselves in the 
¢, = Demographic trends have shown an al- Philippines and Puerto Rico, had softened — 


al most equal, and closely related, consistency the impact calamity, and made effec- 
p- @ in the direction of their development. Every tive ‘the normally high rate of natural in- 4 

country in the world with sufficiently good This is the typical “colonial” 'situa- 

li- vital statistics to permit a judgment of trends — tion today, characteristic of most of ‘the Far 

be display ed declining mortality rates in the Fast, the "Mohammedan world, and much of | % 

he interwar period . With few exceptions in the Africa and Latin America. It was the condi- Fag 

ne world, and none in the sphere of Western tion of roughly half the of the 
te civilization, the birth rates likewise we were globe hefore the war. war, 
a lower at the end than at the begi more developed countries 

in the saving of lives had brought about fur- 


birth rate was checked in the late thirties as the ‘ther | declines in the death rates. Later, the 
—Tesult of economic recovery and, in Germany advance of modern. influences, in the form 
and the U.S.S.R., as the result of deliberate popu- _ of urban ways of life and the values which 
lation policy. However, except in the USS.R., this. “ have accompanied this way ay of life in Western 


phenomenon occurred only in countries ‘already. 
having low birth rates. In all cases the rates of the - civilization, has resulted in the spread of the 


rps 
- thirties: were substantially below those of the ; a small family pattern, | first among the upper is 
© twenties. The birth rate in Germany Proper classes and ‘then ‘among all the urban ele- 
in averaged 10.6 per thousand in 1936-1940, 22.1 in 


1921-1925, and 27.0 in 1913. In the Soviet Union, Russia) in 1925- 1927 , and 43. 8 (European Russia 
the reported rate of 38.3 per thousand including Western areas of lower fertility 


ne with an average of 43.7 ‘(European the result of World War I) in ror1- 1913. a ne 
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AMERICAN § 
ments of the Such dev velopments 
_ have yielded the beginnings of the decline of 

“the birth rate, » with clear indication that it 


- would ‘continue if unimpeded by a return _ tility declines of the interw ar period are con- 


oe repressive ‘population policies. In Southern "4 It ‘would be tempting to consider a multi-- 
countries of Latin America, and in Japan, the» 
decline: of the death rate in the interwar pe- 
riod was, accompanied by a declining birth 
rate. In these countries ‘ee pattern of fer- 


evitable lag in ‘the decline of fertility from i public issue, e, is the political implications of 
its present levels posit substantial future the differing demographic trends, first, with- 


yearstocome, 
‘The countries nearer the centers of West- the world, 
the transition than 3 
in the rising tide of material values. In the a. TRENDS: : WITHIN EUROPE 
core of Western civilization in Northwestern It has been suggested that E curopean peo- 


E Europe demographic « evolution before a ples, and i in fact almost all the nations of the 


birth rate was overtaking the death rate in nomic and | demographic development, repre- 
decline. ~The list of countries facing ‘the 

likelihood | of future population decline is tion of an urban society. Within Europe, 
a roster of the nations that h have led the world _econornic dev elopment and population change 


continuum of f population development doubtedly been elements in “the changi ng 


may be e divided into three significant seg- ‘distribution of political power. raha ar 


postwar world. About half the population of _ the continent of Europe two or three cen- 
the world is in the first stage, the stage of — ~ turies ago was partly a function of the fact 


| have made possible a reduction in the e death the most advanced country in Europe. 
rate without compensating declines in is also undoubtedly associated with the 


birth rate. In a relatively stable postwar — - fact that she was probably at | the same time 
_ world these areas will experience tremendous the | Most populous nation of the continent, 
population growth, comparable in amount, — not even excluding Russia, which now has 
though probably not in rate, to that e experi- s four times her population. The economic and 
enced by the W estern world at an earlier — political position ¢ of France i in relation to the 
period of its | history. A ‘second, and transi- remainder of Europe has changed enormously 
tional, ‘Stage has been achieved by those na- since 1800, and this change is probably not 
tions now caught up in the tide of indus- entirely unrelated to the fact that she now 
trialization and urbanization, but formerly, stands: ‘fifth rather than first” among Euro- 
at least, on the peripheries of Western civil- — pean nations in regard to population size. a 
‘ization. In these countries birth and death _ The rise of Germany likewise has demo- 
rates have both been declining, but the e birth graphic foundations. In the Napoleonic peri- 


ates are still | sufficiently high to support od, Germans lived in a Europe dominated 


ry 


growth’ for some time to 
Finally, there are those countries that face 
“the prospect of depopulation if the net fer 


to > earlier values or by the inauguration tinued. 


| not 01 


-velopt 
 jncrea 


_and Eastern Europe, in the more progressive tude: of problems that may be encountered 

at each stage of economic and demographic. 
evolution, but it would be impossible e even to 
list them in the space allotted, and much less 
- to analyze all the permutations and combina- | 
— tility d decline was established. However, the tions represented in the various parts of th - 
| momentum of past growth, as reflected in world. Perhaps what is ‘most significant to 1 us 
. the youth of their populations, and the in-— now, with the problems of planning a peace ; a 


growth of population i in these areas for or some in Europe, and, second, in the relationships 
a between the Western peoples and the rest of : 


those less fully caught up POWER IMPLICATIONS OF POPUL. son | 


war had proceeded to the point ' where the earth, are moving on a continuum of | eco- 


senting greater or lesser change i in the direc- 


in ‘material: progress. have gone hand in hand. Both have 
ments, each with its peculiar problems in the The predominant position of F rance on 


great potential growth. W estern, influences that she was the wealthiest and in many 
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‘POPULATION CHANGES AND THE ‘POSTWAR WwW ORLD 


the French. 

elopment of Germany and the 

"increase made possible by this development, 
since the middle of the last century Germans 


European: peoples. aside from the Russians. 


om the largest single group, — occupying 23 much faster than those of Western European 


central position in Europe, it is natural that 
the Germans should have sought to bring 
the balance of political power into line with 
‘their and industrial im- 


_ speaking areas, Germany in 1939 had twice 


cline; postwar population may retard 
‘it. ‘But the underlying demographic situation 
will probably not be altered. Aside from an 
unforeseen volume of immigration the era 
of rapid population growth in these countries _ 
‘The populations of Eastern Europe grew 


countries in the interwar period despite po- 


litical disorder and the more severe effects di ; 
ci World War I in the East. 


ore was 


frontier. This agricultural settlement repre- 


the Nazi annexation new settlement not unlike that of our own 


the population | of France and a considerably 
larger population than that of Britain. How- 


ever, from the demographic point of view, 


Germany had already passed the crest of 


the wave. The last war ha serious conse- 


quences. But these were overshadowed by 


- effects of fertility declines. The popula- 


tion of the old Reich in 1939 was perhaps ee 
million less because of World War I. It ~ 
13 million less as the result of the decline of it was swept away and the new technical — 


birth rate st since 1910." Prior to Hitler's 


had fallen toa level than that of 


‘France, the ‘classic. country of depopulation. — 


‘hei is on the receding the tide in com- 
pany with her ‘Western neighbors. Demo- 
graphically, Germany is in substantially the 
me “position as England, France, 


‘Scandinavi ria, all of which face the prospect of 


stationary or declining ‘populations. 


may “speed the approach of population de- 


sented a superior form of land ‘utilization 
and made possible the support « of a far = 
population than had formerly existed. More — 
recently the wave of material progress repre-_ 
sented by industrialization and an urban way 
of life has reached Eastern Europe from its -_ 


centers of origin in the W est. - Russia ol 


‘such severe stress 0} on the old social order ete 4a 
» 
civilization was ushered in with an impetus — 
previously unexampled in history. These de- 
velopments have made possible rapid popu- 
lation increase such a as existed in Western 
Europe at an earlier period. Despite war and 
‘revolution, which apparently cost Russia 
total population deficit of | 26 millions, in- br 
. both deaths and loss of births, § since 
1900 the population of the territory of the 
Soviet Union has grown more rapidly than i 
that of Western Europe. age 


"present war will not have. a serious retarding 
influence on her future rapid growth. “The 
youth of the Russian population i is S suggested 
by the fact that the median a; age is under | 23 
years, as contrasted with 32 in Northwestern | 


ot com. Central Europe now and with a 


= Estimated by the author. For method of com-_ 
putation see: Notestein, ‘Taeuber, Kirk, Coale, and 
Kiser, The Future Population of Europe | and the 


age of 40 in that region by 1970 ¢ ona — 


Soviet ‘Union: Population Projections, 1940-1970. As Prank 


- League of Nations (Agents: Columbia University 


7 coming w work on Population : th 


and 


| | 
not only politically, but also numerically b 
| 
a effectively through peaceful rather t 
2 
‘a 
n 
e. very far short of re-establishing 1910 fe 
le a he ave OF 
y 
- 
i- in his forth- = 
d Soviet Union: 


= 


1914 and "1930 seems improbable. Demo- 


on tion o! nterwar vital trends * The ye 
graphic trends alone suggest that this /con- were 


birth rate in the U.S.S.R. a The was 38.3 


_ per thousand population or over twice that | flict is Germany’s last chance + for European “goal: 
of the United States in the same year. and world domination. 


oe say that Russia will be powerful is, of - 


aa Ignoring the war and assuming fertility de- 


=, ae comparable to those experienced in course, not equivalent to say ing that she will [by 

Ww estern Europe at the same level of fertility, — bea a threat. Large population growth i in Rus- @ diffe 


the population of the Soviet Union in 11970 sia does not involve the serious | | difficulties — 
would exceed 250 millions. The war will re- that it would, for instance, in Germany, In 
— duce the growth potential, but | barring a the Soviet Union rapid growth for some time 
‘demographic catastrophe greatly exceeding come is probably necessary the maxi-_ 
that of World War I and the Russian revo- mum development of large available re- 
lution, the S.S.R. gives ev ery promise of sources | in relation to existing population. It 
“growing more rapidly than the remainder of | should present no greater problem than it” 
Europe. In 1939 the U.S.S.R. had twice the did in the United States after the Civil War. ; 
80 millions living in the area of Greater : Russia | has ample resources, ample territory, 
‘Germany. In 1970 it will probably have three and a great need for labor to develop p unex- | 
times as large a population, and there will _ ploited areas in Asia and in the Arctic. The 
probably be no Greater Germany. What © problem is not one of resources or of terri- 
- these e differences can me mean in terms of 1 mili- tory. _ It is rather that of converting a popula- 
tary potential may be indicated from the tion only two or three generations from ser 
dom into a literate, “physically healthy, tech- 


trends of manpower. On the assumptions of — a 


-indoe 
¢ 
color 
ment: 
have 
Euroj 
ingly 
entire 
that a 


growth: suggested the U.SS.R._ by 1970 nically competent, urban people. At least Japan 
would have more men of prime military age, that is the job as seen by the Russians them- ‘she 
0-34, ‘than ‘SIX Closest tivals in Europe selves according to many ‘Teports, and i it isa shorn 
combined. The increase in the number of job appropriate t to the predominant Europ 
men of this military’age by 1970 W ould al alone Values of our own world. may 


as large as the total German military m 
Pow ER IMPLICATIONS OF POPULATION 


‘pected “any “demographic TRENDS: EUROPE ANDASIA 


“Tt! is 
‘tion in 
poverty 


Barrier 
%, 
ate, and scattered over “an “enormous "ment of power, not only in in try and 


area, their numbers were not very effective world. As long as Western European  Howev 
against the industrialized nations of the West civilization was able to maintain an effective China i 
except in terms of resistance through sheer ‘monopoly on the industrial techniques that comn 
inertia of size, Even in n the | Wat, give power in the ‘modern world, numbers tion doe 
- distance and weight ‘of numbers have been . were relatively unimportant in the relations — 


ations cle to 
an important | element in the Russian suc- between Western countries and the densely @ prising 


cesses. But the Soviet Union is moving into populated Orient one populati 
a position in which it will be able to make its of power in any social group. But to be ef- Europe. 
people as effective economically, person for fective they must be implemented with re- HH lation is 
‘(peremn, as those of Western Europe in gen- sources and skills, and cemented by social J in Ching 
eral and Germany ‘in particular. _ Since | the cohesion and unity of | purpose. Clearly num- JJ less tha 


Russian ‘manpower ofa generation hence will bers are of little importance when two. civil 
almost certainly be greater proportionately izations of very different values meet. The 
than it is today, a future German challenge _ domination of India by a handful of English- 
to Russi Russia a the world along the lines ot men is an obvious case in n point. The British 
at their command a great technical 


e1 populations of Europe are drawn from Notestein, —_—_ of weapons and a social org —, 
ion directed at the achievement of material 


tion in ¢ 
high» ‘Tat 
sources, 

given ste 
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_ POPULATION CHANGES A AND THE POSTWAR W( 
“ends. “The British the Indians simply years ago the present area ‘continental. 


ial not interested in the same things: the United States supported only 2 200 or or 300 


goals and values of their respective societies thousand Indians living on the margin of 
were almost diametrically opposed. To most subsistence. With our present technological a 
“Indians the ass assumption of political control development, the same area sup- 
by the British was a matter of complete in- ports 130 | million or several hundred times 
difference. as many people, and at a much higher stand- 
This “is no longer the case, Whether ard of living. existing. circumstances the 
through the success of our own efforts at level of in a is much more 
“indoctrination, « or through frank 
for our achievements, Oriental and other 
colored peoples are ‘absorbing important de- 
ments of our civilization. Thus the Japanese 
have clearly demonstrated, first, that a non- — it is a matter of too little economic produc- 
European people can establish an astonish- tion. 
ingly strong industrial civilization almost Considered in this light the problems of 
; entirely on its own initiative, and, further, the densely populated: ‘countries of the = 


- 


5 


| 


a matter of too many people. any more 


_ that a poor but industrious folk can accom- East | take ona much ‘more hopeful aspect 

-plish this with a poverty of natural resources — than has commonly been attributed to them. 

_ that would seem hopeless by Western stand- Given its | present economic structure, it is a 
ards. But in terms of a reasonable a % undeniable that China is overcrowded. But it 


tion of its economic and political potential — does not appear fanciful to suppose that at 


Japan seems no more formidable in relation — the level of technical efficiency now prevail- aS. 
to Asia as a whole than would England, ing Europe the present population of 
shorn of its empire, ‘in relation to a united China c could be maintained at something ap- . & 
Europe. And China, at least, seems on the proximating Europe’ s levels of living. “This 


way to achieving a unity that t Europe would assume a potential resource base some- 
never able to accomplish. comparable to that of Europe west of 
It is commonly assumed that overpopula- Russia in an area more than twice as large. : 
tion in China, as indicated by the It is obvious that the Chinese population 
‘poverty of the people, w will ‘prove a great does not now have either the capital or the ease 
barrier to the economic p progress of the coun- trained personnel to achieve the present per - 
try and hence to its rise as a world power. prey production of Europe in the near fu- 
However, it needs to be pointed out that ture, However, there are compelling prece- 
China i is not so hopelessly overpopulated as dents in recent history demonstrating that — 


is commonly supposed | and that ‘this condi- ry neither of these are insuperable obstacles. In 
Russia a backward and illiterate peasantry 


tion does n not represent an insuperable obsta- 

de to. industrialization. It is perhaps sur- is being converted almost i ina ‘single genera- 
prising: to note that the over-all density tion into’ a literate, forward- looking prole-— 
population in China only half that of tariat , rapidly acquiring the skills necessary 

Europe west of Russia though | her total ~ = efficient industrial production. And on 
lation is - roughly comparable in size. Even the other side of China i is the convincing ex- 
in China proper population density is much ' Japan, which has constructed an 
less. than in Western Europe. -Overpopula- industrial economy with a paucity of natural 
e be appalling to any 


_ tion in China, as elsewhere, is indicated by a resources that would | 
high ratio of population to developed re- Western people. 
sources. It has reality only in relation to a e* In China herself something of the possi- q 
given stage of technological development. industrialization and for 


other areas technical changes have obviously higher per capes ouipet | in agriculture have 
brought about enormous changes i in in the been demonstrated in these war years. In 


carrying capacity of | the land. Four hundred this period China has built up an army of 
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"peasantry, and withdrawn from indic 
agricultural production. the same time thother Asia will course set 


agricultural production i in W estern China has by We estern Europe in the decline of the 
apparently 1 remained at least as high as | be- birth rate is obv iously a crucial q question, 
“drawn from “agriculture were neficenly va valling values, as India, its diffusion may 
in agriculture "anyway, and partly | be- be slow. However, the influences operating 
‘cause even in the space of five years some against the acceptance of birth control prob es 
progress has been made, especially in the use ably also operate against « economic se 
sufficient to free 10 million men as industrial € en 


workers in this area after the war. Further- 7 


more, the army was provided with small | 
arms, i.e., rifles and light machine guns, 


come | 

and the appropriate a ammunition, almost en- 

tirely from domestic production. it is 
considered that most of China’s prewar in- | 
dustries were located in the coastal cities 2 


anese, such an ac- 
now occupied by the Japanese, ia ao 


-complishment | must be considered a remark-— 

able one. capital for this achievement 

was naturally obtained at great sacrifice. But | 

the 1 means of industrialization can be wr rung 


-perienc 
solution 


central government ‘with the necessary ‘will 


@ 


“progress, even without effective assistance. 

from outside. However, it is certainly true 


that unless: some check is placed on popula- 1690 1900 — 
tion growth, her growing masses will ulti- 
"mately consume the margin of production “suppose 
~ created by technical progress. Past experi- — FIGURE I. Birth and Death Rates in Japan, 1921- ited the 
ence has demonstrated, as in Japan, that 1024, and England and Wales, 1881-1939. 
even in v in \ very poor - countries technical progress 2 
a can outstrip population | ‘growth for a time ment and against further declines in the: the Asi: 
and bring about a rising level of living in death rates. The only Asiatic country to have nored in 
face of large increments of population. undergone sufficient industrialization “ance of 
Y et this can 1 be no ultimate solution. Popula-— __ urbanization to offer a test case is Japan. In that the 
tion growth, if unchecked, must ultimately that country birth control had apparently forge 
destroy the gains of more efficient produc- | _ established itself before the war. In Japanese ‘the difie 


tion, and through that destruction hinder _ cities, where birth c control would most likely 
and perhaps eliminate further gains. China’s first achieve general use, the prewar f fertility. 
- problem, , then, is a combination of the eco- seems to have been only about five- -eighths 
ot nomic and the demographic. Her material that: in the rural areas. In the country as a 

depend on how quickly whole the age | distribution and vital 
able to make technical advances in p produc- in the interwar period were similar to those 


come of 
increase 
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1880 ‘1900, and | tions have 
indicate a stage e of demographic evolution relatively growing 
comparable to that of E England in tl that period” outlook i is for ‘Telatively stationary or declin- i 
(F igure 1). The Japanese case is not con-_ ing "populations among Western European 
- dus sive, but it is illuminating; _it suggests peoples in a rapidly growing world. W: ce 
that the barriers between the Western and 
P Eastern worlds are not too ‘great to prevent | 
the diffusion of the birth control | pattern. rf of the w orld. To the extent that numbers are - 
The « decline of the birth rate in Asia factor in the distribution of economic and 
eminently desirable as long as the continent political power, there will be some redistribu- 
faces elementary difficulties in feeding its tion of power from old to new centers. 
huge population. Emigration n is no real solu-- 
tion for the future. T ‘here are no longer _ CONCLUSION 


empty countries either willing or able to wel- iy Ww hat al all this n means for the future j is 


i 
European peoples will almost certainly be- | 
come a smaller part of the total population - 


are” serious. And yet it seems probable that peoples may be meey regarded as the po- 
given a modicum of political stability, the 
Oriental countries will be enabled to experi- 
eee both a rising level of living and rapid 
population increase for a time. It is true 
that they have less of a margin above sub- 
; sistence than the Western countries had at a 


“cient to afford relief, ‘The economic pr problems which huge a areas as inhabited by n non- a a 


uropean cng 
Passi g 


‘premacy, can | expect indefinitely to dominate 


comparable : stage of economic de\ velopment. the half of the world that is occupied by the bs 
it is also true that they have the ex- colored peoples. Either we must be prepared 


perience of the West to draw upon in ‘the 


to meet the emerging nations halfway, lp 
solution of their difficulties. 


them willingly along the road we have 

Asia. as a whole appears to be on the verge b trav elled to higher | standards of living, and 
of a great awakening. This awakening may the: more efficient creation of a better human — 
take many generations and undoubtedly will product, or we must be prepared to maintain 
“not occur evenly throughout the continent. white supremacy by force of arms, and in 
But the tempo of change has been | in- defiance of our conception of human 
"creased that it seems possible that this awak- _ rights. In the latter case, we w ould probably * 
ening will occur with tremendous explosive be faced with ‘the prospect of a an inter-conti- 
force, and much s sooner than is commonly — -nental conflict t that might well dwarf the 
supposed. If the modernization of Asia fol- ‘present war in ferocity and in its threat to 
lows. the course that it took in E urope | it will “the: values that are considered the founda- 
_be accompanied by large population increase. tion of our society. If we choose ‘to take the 
Increase of population, and mass of path of friendly assistance will” enjoy 
the Asiatic population itself, could be ig- economic benefits through - the rapid expan- 
-nored in the past as unimportant in the bal- sion of markets and trade. We will probably 
ance of world power. But with the prospect | 

that the Asiatic masses will ultimately learn 
to forge | the tools that will give: them power, 
the differential population "trends ‘may be- 
come of very great importance. Population 
increase has been part and parcel of the | common man, freed from: the degrading it in- 


— 


spread of over much ‘fluences of hunger and grinding poverty. 


ests a speeding the social evolution that will 
bring about slower population growth. Most 
apenas of all, we shall have led all “ 
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S BEEN customary in certain quarters euthoritios desired 
q Japan’s recent imperialistic ple to strengthen national defense 


‘proper reached a total of 73,11 14,000 thus came about that Japan’s curve of 


is approximately double its population as of population growth began to ascend Sharply 
1880. While such a large increase no doubt at a time when the rate of increase of Popu- 
7 brought in its train serious economic and — lation in most western countries showed a 


g growth was by no means unprecedented, for 1 1940, the population increase Japan 
it lagged Considerably behind rates attained | Proper approximated that of United 


‘required ¢ 60 y ears for - Japan to ae its ceeded that of Japan by more than 58 mil- 
i lion. With only a little over a third of the 
_ ing its period of most rapid growth imme- total population of eleven countries of north- 
diately following the C ivil W ar, accom- i ern and western Europe, Japan proper | had a 


increased more than 12 times during the roth bined? 2 If Japan’s period of swarming had 
century and during this same period the coincided with that of western nations, a 
"population of Java increased approximately generation or two earlier, it would doubt- 
to times. In England and Wales, during the less have attracted ‘no particular attention. 


lation increased al line only when compared with pre 

ation increased 125 percent. of line only when compared with pres- 

7 _ During the first three quarters of the roth ent trends in the West toward a declining 

century when many countries The high fertility of the Japa- 
the w orld were rapidly increasing their num- _ nese in recent years was matched by the high 

= bers, Japan had a practically stationary 


of fact, had failed to expand since the be- to be kept in’ mind in a study of Japanese — 


approximately 30 millions , which remained cycle of population expansion when in west- 
at about that level throughout the 250 years — em nations their cycle o * expansion had 
of the Tokugawa regime, seems to have been about run its course 
_ the maximum that _ could survive under eco- _ An analysis of recent ‘demographic c data i in- 


‘nomic conditions prevailing at that time. that -Japan’s ‘population: growth is 
With removal of feudalistic restrictions up- already slowing down in spite of official ef ef- ; 


on freedom of movement and occupation at forts to the large hy system. 


giv ven to Governmental vhile 


* Presented to the Thirty- eighth po Meet- — hh had 
ing of the American Sociological Society, New Percent. The crude birth rate, _whic 


York, December 4,1043- risen steadily” 22.80 per ‘thousand in 
B. Schumpeter, Ed., , The “Industrialisation 1872- 75 to 34. 6 in 25; began to decline 


4 - policy of territorial expansion as an in- panding economic opportunities made p ssi- 
‘evitable consequence of rapid population ble the change from the small family to 
“growth, In 1940, the _ population of Japan large family system. 


international problems, Japan’s rate of marked decline. During the 1930- 
States, although our total population 


plished this “in about half that number of greater - annual increase during: the past 
years. population of the United States decade than that of all these countries | 


year period between 1811 and ‘1871, the Japan’ s recent increase in population appears 


pan a Stat fertility of western r nations during a large 
population. Japan’ s population, as a Lerollog: of the roth century. The significant fact 


ginning of the 17th century. Its population of _ population trends © is that Japan 1 entered _ 
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during the latter part of the 1920 1s, on sine largely offset the falling birth rate would — 
27.0 in 1938, the last year for wl which birth “likely have continued to fall to a 


data al are available. Between 1920 and 1937, lower if hel Present “war had not 


annual number of births had fluctuated ot 


around ) million, with only a slight 


tendency to increase, although there were 


2,775; 000 more women in the child- -bearing “Tite for males at birth according to the 


age at the end of this period than there were | s life ate % was 44. 82 years, while i in ‘the 


thousand ‘women in n the reproductive period 59. 12 a8). ‘Considerable progress 
of life decreased from 169.4 in 1920 to 142.6 was being made during recent years in the , 
1935, @ decline | of 26. 8 thousand in conquest of disease and in the 


“fifteen years. _ Because of a sudden fall in the of living conditions, and it seems reasonable 

birth rate in 1938, t there to assume that eventually death rates in 

100, fewer births than there Japan will: more those 


s declining fertility « of women | 1933, ‘Dr. Teijiro Uye 
not resulted in a “corresponding decline of Economics in the Poe of 
‘in the rate of population growth because Commerce, made a report to the Banff Con- 
of falling mortality rates during the past two ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations — 
- decades. The crude death rate in Japan was__ in which he called attention to the declining 
.9 in 1872-75; increased | to 21 in ‘the late fertility of Japanese women and 
nineties; fluctuated between 20 and 21 until on 


on the basis of future | changes. in age com- 
‘915, after which rose during World position that the population of Japan proper 


War I to a maximum of 23.6 and then ae would probably not go beyond eighty mil-— 
‘clined to 17.6 in 1938.° Recent studies have lion. A more optimistic estimate of future 
shown th that at mortality d data are not reliable population growth was made i in 1937 by the 
_ prior to 1 1920, the date of the first Japanese Institute for Research of Population Prob- a 
census.* It now seems evident that the grad- lems in Japan. According to Mr. Masaji 
improv ement in death registration data Inouye, the Director “of this “Institute, 
prior to World War I is the explanation of Japan’s population | will reach one hundred 
‘the early apparent rise in mortality in near ‘the end of 1970's. 
of progress in public health measures and — 
medical care. Since 1920, reliable death reg- se 
istration data and the availability of figures war ‘oo the 
for age distribution have made possible the ~ United” States, but they give evidence of a 
calculation of specific mortality rates which growing concern by the Japanese about their 
show a considerable decline in mortality for population: problems. ‘There can be no doubt 
sexes and all ages. Notwithstanding t the forces slowing up population growth 
large increase in population between 1920 in many parts of the world have also 
and 1935, there were fewer deaths at the vaded “Japan during the past two decades. | 
Close of this period than there were in 1920. ‘These forces, however, were considerably 
A large » share of this decrease ‘in mortality. retarded, as can be seen by the fact that 
was brought about by the decline in the in- Japan’s s net reproduction rate in 1930 was 
rate, _ which fell 166 1,571, whereas in the United States the rate 
was 1,078 at that time.* Japan’s rate of 1,570 
— a population growth of 1 more than 


“Japan’ Demographic Expansion *Teijiro Uyeda, Future of the. Japanese Popula- 
in Ph Light of Statistical Analysis,” The er tion, Japan Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, — 
“See chapter by E. F. Penrose in Schumpeter," K. J. Pelzer, Population n and Land Utilization, 


PP. 80-92. Institute of Pacific Relations, 1940, 30. 
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rate is still nearly twice as high as jn th 
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assuming that the 1930 ) birth and death rates = we consideration, it would seem safe to 
remain constant throughout that period. It conclude that Japan’s period of swarming 
must also be kept in mind that the present definitely ended and may be succeeded 


‘Proportion of females in 


by a period of actual decline in 


the different age groups | and reach | adult- lation Problems and by the Government — 

hood, the number of women i in the child- "Their analysis. of 

bearing basen be sufficiently increased population trends and their 


incre 
This result will be “enhanced | 

anticipation of their plans far- reaching 


that survive childhood territorial expansion. In the reports above 
of life. In consequence of these changes in — referred to, the Institute for Research of “Cities 
age: “distribution and of better chances Population Problems | pointed out Germany's. lation 

r survival, the full effects of the declining heavy loss of life during World War I ie n, 
quing 
fertility of Japanese women will be retarded called attention to the fact that in 1938 as 


future. year, In commenting ill effects of 
e, But as has already been mentioned, predic. this war upon Japan’s population increase, 
tions concerning population trends in Japan the report stated that at the time of the 
_ have been made extremely precarious by the R Russo-Japanese war in 1904-05, Japan was 
present war. The Japanese government has in a period of population growth character- 


yc 
growth 
includ 


cent 


announced that it is prepared to sacrifice ied by declining death rates and ascending “Times 
ten million lives i in order to win the victory birth rates, a period which was fav vorable 
ov over its” enemies. W hile. the Japanese army for overcoming quickly the population losses 

many casualties in China between ‘to the war. The ‘present war, however, 
1937 and 1941, their loss of life since Pearl~ occurs when Japan is 1 near the end of what k diffcu 
Harbor has not been excessive. The best. the w writer calls the second period of popula 9 birth 
allied estimates of Japanese losses during tion growth in which the birth rate begins _ but to 
1942 in both China and the South Seas are ‘ to decline and the death rate declines even’ pane 

no more tl than 250,000. . But increasing pri- ‘more rapidly. In this period, the natural» This 


vations on the home front due to enforced increase is not under ordinary “conditions 
war economies must lead eventually to weak- seriously affected, but the war tends to ac: 
ened resistance to disease and a consequent ~ celerate t the declining birth rate which makes” 
rising death rate. ‘Moreover, maintenance of it more_ ‘difficult to overcome the heavy 
hundreds of thousands of Japanese soldiers | _ mortality caused by the war. It is highly 
in places so remote from the home land that — important, therefore, for Japan to take : steps 
‘periodic furloughs | become impracticable will insure steady population growth 
must eventually have a depressing effect on ‘in n spite of the inevitable losses caused by the 
the birth rate. . Another factor tending in the war emergency. 


breed n 
2 ‘the pre 
China, 
same direction will be the increasing num- The report further points out t that 
ber of soldiers’ widows, who in accordance — problem is much more difficult now than it § 


Seitlem 
rates; 


improve 

with long established custom will not = = was during the first decade of this. century eon 
marry again, When all these facts are taken 
Published in Shuho (Weekly Reports) No. tremenc 


“a Frumkin, OP. Cit., » 24. 228, February 10, (In Japanese). 
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"POPULATION TRENDS IN JAPAN 

"because o of the recent ‘drift of population to x proper place of leadership in the Far East, it 
large cities to provide the labor force for must have a rapidly growing rather ‘than a a 
rapid industrial expansion. people in stabilized population. 
the case in the West, seem to In that of the report prepared by the 


crease. “hot birth rates are three times detailed” statement of the methods that 
those in large cities. At the end of the Russo- should be followed in order. that Japan may 4 


_ Japanese war only 3 percent of Japan 4 surpass other countries in reproductivity and 
population was urban, while in 1940 this large numbers essential for na- 


over: 5,000) resides in the six largest cities, the government is one hundred million, 
and more than two-thirds of the population which is to be attained by 1960. To achieve , 


the urban population (incorporated ‘The present “population goal set by 
4 

e, the average annual rate of 


increase of the entire country, between | 1930 this objective 


a 
te ¢ and 1935, was ‘in the urban centers. Be- ~ increase be between 1940 and 1960 cannot fall a) 
a . tween 1895 and 1925 the cityward drift was below” ‘1.8 percent. Since the average annual 
‘great tl that the rural increase popula- between the last two census years was 
“tion only 14 percent. while towns and only I.1 percent, it is apparent that 
i “cities absorbed 86 percent the total popu- plans must be made and full co-operation 
a lation growth during that period. In the of the nation secured if this and 
quinquennial census period following World vis to be reached. he 
W ar I, migration to cities brought about an s ‘he plans for population increase, as out- ‘5 
absolute decline in r “rural population. This lined ‘in this report and later approved | by 
extraordinary expansion of urban: popula- the Cabinet according to newspaper ac 
has largely taken the form of suburban counts, lay chief emphasis: upon en- 


dev elopment. Japan’ two largest cities, couragement of early m marriage, strict enforce- 
_Toky o and | Osaka, owe their recent rapid ment of regulations to curb the use of contra-_ 


growth to extension of their boundaries to ceptives, ‘campaigns in the interest of public 
include expanding industrial suburbs. In re- health, and large expansion of hospital fa- 


cent years, suburban g growth has been six cilities. In 1938 the: median age for frst 
times more rapid than ‘that of central marriage -among men 28. ‘4 for 
‘This migration of tural people to industrial | _ Women 24.4. The new population policy calls. 
cities has been greatly accelerated by the for a reduction of the median r marriage 
present war. Because of this widespread of men to 25 and of women to 21, a “result 
-cityward. movement will be extremely which is to be accomplished within a ten 

difficult ‘to prevent further declines in the period. Proposed change ‘in the 
birth rate, and the government has no choice age of marriage, it is believed, will increase m = 
but to ‘deal drastically with this opulation | average number of children bor rm t 
pop ge rn to 
problem. couple during their married life from ‘the 
“¢ This report notes with satisfaction that present number of four to five. Among" the 
Japan’s birth rate, in spite of its recent de- plans for lowering the marriage age are the 
cline to 27 per» thousand, is still, far above reorganization of the school system so that 
that: of western nations. Its writer is -dis- students can speed up their education, re — 

-— however, by the fact that other Asi- _ striction n of employment of young —— 

atic peoples seem to. hav e the capacity to ove er twenty years. of age, greater recon 


the” present time, the high birth rates in 
China, India, Philippines, and the Straits 
Settlement, are neutralized by high death 


tates; but when their economic situation is" 
by the establishment of the New 


” Fertility of married couples. is to be a 
‘moted by glorifying motherhood and by 
ewarding parents who contribute more than 
o maintain ‘its the number of children to 
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ernment loan fund to help with the cost 
- 


be in their fight against disease, they | realize 


Js ‘ice of the state. The tox system is to be so not at all been troubled by fears of a over- — 
Planned that burdens on large population. They fully aware” that it the 


and will increased. In below that OE ngland, ‘Belgium, 
_ addition there i is t to be set up a system ae and Holland, and only slightly ¢ above that of F J 
family allowances for medical, educational, Germany. Their leaders knew that Japan’s 
and other expenses of Targe families, Such change from | an agricultural to an industrial 
families are to be given priority in the dis- economy would ‘make possible the support 
tribution of food and household equipment. additional millions needed ‘man ‘the bet 


Government approval of large families is expanding factories. 


PS be further indicated by bestowing appropri- ofa - But this growth of industrialization that 

ate decorations, and insofar as it is practic- — should have relieved population pressure, 

7 able, they are to be given better treatment — has, unfortunately, been. widely’ ‘utilized by 


and accorded a higher status. interests still further 


activ: 


in] Japan odern ‘the creased, 

“Necessity | for attention to health problems is "disadvantaged are denied the 

ee recognized. The | report points out that privilege of living in decency and comfort, 
Japan’s _infant fate | is began to threaten the traditional solidarity 


const. 
integ1 
small 


g cliques 
“most western countries. Strong are to territorial « expansion as a means of 
_ therefore to be made to safeguard the health solving their ever-growing problems. 
of infants and to lower the high mortality — tary aggression abroad rather than on 
caused by tuberculosis and other preventable awaited social ‘economic ‘reforms at 
diseases. The enlarged health program in- home was the ‘means adopted stem the HE 
“cludes new emphasis on health instruction, _ rising tide of revolt | among the mass of the ‘a ae: 
more widespread use of day nurseries, en- people. Bec 
_largement of hospitals and sanitariums, im- The Japanese government was quite will- the 
proved national nutrition, and clearance of to take advantage of the widespread tensi 
urban slums. interest in population problems and encour- a 
a - But however successful the Japanese m may Bch the belief both at home and abroad that 
‘their economic difficulties were largely an the 1 
progress in this direction alone. is not outgrowth of ov erpopulation.— . That they 
opulation n were in reality not at all: disturbed about -localit 


: - sufficient to s stop the trend toward population 
a ‘decline. he primary requirement, as stated dangers of overpopulation i is is now evident of Ew 
in the report, is to increase births and bring 3 from their recently adopted program calling of the 


_ into vogue again the large family system of for a population in Japan proper of one = - ica. U 


a generation ago. The Japanese in this war hundred. million by 1960. Here stands out borhoc 
_ crisis are urged to give up thoughts of their — quite clearly their real conception of ‘their 4 Possess 
own ease and comfort and to make whatever ‘ "population problem, which is to combat the to thos 

sacrifices may be necessary in order to raise declining birth rate ‘to augment ‘their ings ir 

up many sons to defend their Emperor and % fighting strength by ‘increasing numbers of to exh 

‘native land. And as a further incentive to people. Should the Japanese win the present Old ¥ 
obedience this injunction they are | and make themselves masters of all groups 


minded by the Government Planning Com- > ‘Asia, their recent plans for more rapid popu- neighb 


“mission n that the nation needs additional ily lation growth will provide evidence of their 


lions of people to carry through successfully remarkable foresight in preparing for ex- 
divinely ordained plan for the establish- panding» “responsibilities overseas. On 
ment of the co- prosperity sphere in Asia, _ successful outcome of their battle for Asia, 
These wide- reaching and ‘determined 
forts of the - government to overcome the a future alone will reveal the wisdom or the 
rend toward population « decline provide clear my of ‘their present policies. 
evidence that the authorities have < 


they are making a great gamble, and the 
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LOCALITY GR > STRUCTURE OF BRAZIL 


of mutual 
‘common living, and association. village, plus of arable ‘land 

In addition the family, which i is the "scattered about i in the fields that surrounded 
smallest social grouping whose interests and the ‘residential center. Communal rights” to 

% activities converge in a definite locale, human the use of pastures and woodlands were 

societies are always segmented into neigh- customary. In other words, the farm, the 

borhood and community groups. Like the smallest locality group, was not a ‘clear- cut, 

. family, each of these occupies a definite part well-differentiated territorial unit, but was — 

- of the earth’s surface, is an area of ht fused with the neighborhood or the commu- ie 
of the earth’s surface, is an area 0 uman > C e neighborhood or e cor s 

association. The three together comprise nity. It did not stand out as an entity as By 

the fundamental cells and tissues out of does the fazenda i in Minas Gerais or the 

- which the State and the Great Society are farm in Iowa. . The European neighborhood, 
constituted. Even though the latter may dis- on t the other hand, was more clear-c cut than 

: integrate or fall into a state of an anarchy, — of Brazil or the United States. It con- a 
_ smaller locality groups remain. This paper sisted of a number of families whose homes 

= 


contains a brief analysis and of were huddled together in a hamlet or small 


given should be classed as a neigh- 
| or asa pod but he 


arranging on the land, 


there have arisen many similarities between 


locality” group st structures of the: two : have div erged from the O1 dW orld pat- 
countries, For the same reason Brazilian terns. Brazil never knew the village 
locality groups do not resemble closely those posed small ‘freeholders. In the Portu- 
of Europe, or those that are found in most _ - guese- -speaking giant of the Southern Hemi- 
_ of the Spanish-speaking countries of Amer- sphere, ‘nucleated settlement patterns are 
ica, _ Upon close inspection | Brazilian neigh- ‘present only on the large estates. “Otherwise 
and communities will be seen to the cultivators and stock growers live ‘scat- 
Possess characteristics w hich are very similar tered about on the land, : he or 
to those of the corresponding locality g group- —fazenda stands by itself, clearly distinguish-. 
_ ings in the United States and Canada, and able, as a fundamental unit. The families 
to exhibit few affinities with those of the 4 who till the soil or manage the herds live 
Old World, Along with: our own locality amidst the fields and pastures and not in a 
groups and those of Canada, Brazil’ nucleated center. Brazilian village or 
neighborhoods, and communities bear | the town, like that of the United States, seems 
stamp “Made in America.” to have been an | “afterthought” —it arose 


hen the spontaneously to for the multiplying 
social and economic needs of the 
~ ing ae the American Socialogeal Society, New York, As j a a result of this scattered farmsteads pat- 


December —— tern of settlement, the com- 


§ 


= 
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An in his relationships with his. Western Hemisphere the farm both 
fellows always divides the earth’s Portugal and England consisted of a home ae 
| 
SI MILA LOC GROUPS I 
BRAZIL AND THE UNITED STATES 
Because in the colonization of Brazil, < | 
_ in the settlement of the United States, e: 
“houses belonged in the unit. 
Observation of locality groups in Brazil 
A 
| 
| 
= — 


of the United States Brazilian” 


families who are intimately knit together by tutions converge in the trade center; (2) 


MERICAN N SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


village is by no. means identical. function is not that 
rural community. | In the days before location for the dwellings of agriculturists. 


Dr. C. J. Galpin contributed his illuminat- Rather i it serves as a residence and phe of 


America, the Brazilian farmer, like his money "lenders, workmen 
in the United States, ;, might have been classi- all types; and center 
_ fied as “the man without a community. ” churches, _ and recreational institutions. The | 


The Brazilian neighborhood also differs church is especially important but in this | 


j sharply from the European variety. Like the village or town center all the social and — 
small locality: group in the United S tates, economic institutions converge. The second 
generally it is not composed of the families s indispensable p part of the Brazilian rural com- : 
who live together in a nucleated farming munity consists of the farm families 
hamlet. Even when this is the case, the tiny live in the surrounding neighborhoods, who 


4 village or hamlet is made up of the homes of of make the village “their trading and social ; 


workers on a plantation or ranch and isnot a center, and who in many cases maintain a Ey 


collection of the dwellings of freeholders who “town house” there for use on weekends, 


surrounding lands. But usually holidays, and on occasions of marriages or | 


hood is made up of a small number of fami- can “go to town” is the Brazilian’s “ir a0 

— lies who live on adjacent farms, whose mem- “ac _commercio ” (go to do business), ‘The two 
bers frequently come into face to face contact expressions have the same meaning. The fact _ 
with one another, and who have established that the Brazilian village or r town has | as 
system of ‘mutual aid amongst themselves. : its chief functions those of ‘trade, manufac- 1 
ture, education, religion, and recreati nd : 

neighborhoods owe their integration to a that these are ‘carried on chiefly” to serv ice 
Ww ide variety of “causes: to and the people who live on the surrounding 
mutual aid among families who live in dese farms or fazendas, definitely aligns her 

‘proximity to one “another; to the ‘pooling of rural communities with those of the | United 

efforts in order to secure and maintain a 7 States, and sets them apart f from those of | 


- chapel « or a school; to a mutual dependence _ Europe and most Spanish American. com 


Brazil, as in the United States, the a As s deep rooted as the North Ameri- ., 


upon a landed proprietor ,a sugar mill, a tries. Thus it may be said that in Brazil, 
“cotton gin, a grist mill, a co- o-operative market- as in United ‘States, the rural com-— 
munity is: (1) a geographic area consisting 
“tory, a 1 railway station, a venda or store; to. aes a trade center and those surrounding 
the grouping close proximity of farm and ‘neighborhoods whose social insti- 
ties of kinship, _ national origins, “language an area within which there is a general 
and religion; or the fact that a few consciousness the part of the people of 
‘families have been thrown into close and — belonging together, or at least of identify ing 
¢c mnstant contact with one another, and iso- themselves with the neighborhoods in which 
_ lated from the larger world, ‘through h estab- they live, and the larger community area <f 


lishing their -Tesidence in a small cove, ina within which their farms and their - neighbor- 


_ fertile oasis, on a small island, ‘ona high hood lie and of which they constitute in 


Tiv er bank, or even on a fazenda. ite tegral parts; al and (3) a consensus of ‘opinion 
The Nature of the Brazilian Community. al among the group of people living in this: 


"rope, most munity 's locale that of each | 

the aenerang village i is not identical with the individual in the locality are closely tied dl 
with affected by the welfare of 
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LOCALITY GROUP STRUCTURE, OF 

addition to the significant difference: 


Although the | basic similarities are 
‘there are. also some significant ‘differences “mentioned, there several other 


the of Brazilian fundamental ways in which the Brazilian 
North American communities. These need community differs from our own. First it it may 
to be pointed out. In Brazil, as in the | be indicated that i in Brazil, as contrasted 
- Southern portions of the United States, the | _ with the United States, the role of the v 
- village- -centered community embraces large Tage as a church center seems to be rela 


4 
estates, fazendas or plantations, which of important. In the old days, 
themselves 1 may be almost large’ enough and before administrative and judicial | lines were 
self-sufficient enough to qualify as com- finely drawn, it was customary in counting 


munities. Frequently ‘the proprietors of these the populations of Brazilian centers to in- é 
nial “town” houses” in the community clude all within toque de sino (sound of the | 
center, in addition to their manor houses on _ church bell). This seems to indicate that 
the land. The social horizons of these elite the community delineated 


members of society are different from 
those of the laboring | classes. ‘Their attach- church. In early days the boundaries of our 


ments and contacts local com- own communities were thought of 
- munity and neighborhood boundaries. Some- of the “team haul. ” Today, although the 

times. they abandon ‘residence on the land Brazilian village contain a number of 
altogether. such class differences churches, except in the South, ‘they 


— arrangement of the locality s group generally all of the some denomination—the 


Besta the land of the watchful e eye of its is the mother ‘church, and the others are 


“owner, and the local community. of its lead- 


its affiliated branches. If. there are e chapels 


ing citizens. on the surrounding fazendas, they, too, are 
* second point. requiring comment is the with and ‘serviced by the mother 


’ _ progressive | tendency for the municipio, the church or matriz. Because of this hom- | 
Brazilian administrative unit that corre- —ogeneity in religious affairs, the 
sponds our county, to function as of the religious community coincide closely 
_ with those of the general community. ey 
Another difference t] that must be ir indicated 


larger or rurban community, Rather rapidly 


in southern Minas Gerais and in Sao Paulo, | 


Seat of the municipio is becoming the 
“economic and social center for. all the e various | less to — community and neighborhood | 


limits. ‘The fact that Brazil does not allow Within the limits of the s ame ‘community 
the cidade, which is the seat of the . mu- there are not many places where overlapping 
to separate itself. by incorporation cae “J 
from the open country parts of the area con- s = a 
tributes to this trend. If the small colin: th the southern parts of the United States, 
| city or town” becomes an | urban “cyst” in j » = is, in those parts” of our country in 
the midst of a large rural ‘population it does which Negroes live in open 
so contrary to the spirit of the law, and not Today, as when Koster. Ww ‘rote at the be gin- 
with its aid and abetment, as frequently | is ning” of the nineteenth century, ‘ bes is sur- 
the case in the United ‘As roads and prising, though extremely pleasing, 

automobiles increase, in south ‘Brazil the “how little difference betwee 


en 


municipio will tend more and more to ety man, ie — and a dees 


| 


come one large community centered in the 


cidade which is its seat. Such a of Highlands Brazil, London: Tinsley Brothers, 1861, 
tural organization for the U 
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MERICAN SOCIOLOGIC AL REVIEW 
all are equally poor and if all have been born | i: _ ing function of one all small 
q 
free. here persons of different colors towns: 


live within the limits of the same com- 
Commerce consists of the local operation of 
munity there ds no great tendency, in most 


a fairs, where the products of the region 
of Brazil, for the complexity of locality sold, others from the outside, such as dry 


group structure brought about by class and goods, notions, liquids, utensils, etc., which come : 
; other differences, to be further complicated — from the outside, resold, the “goods being « dis 
by lines of cleavage that follow color lines. played in mercantile establis 
‘True it is that class differences are closely porary sheds. 
correlated with color shades; and any gen- 


ccording to Torre: he 

about lack of race discrimination es “the fair 
complement of rural life in the North. 


is less valid for Sao Paulo and the three 
_ comes once a week and its occurrence is — 


States to the south of it than for the other the equivalent to a holiday. From all sides 


= of Brazil. Nevertheless, the compara- he of the village arrive persons who come t 
lack of population constellations based ° ome t 
sell or exchange their produce and to secure 
on color, and the Teligious homogeneity | make 


is 
‘internal structure of the Brazilian com- the of a week. They 
munity much less intricate than that of the x carry baskets sacks, and oftentimes > 


travel several leagues in order to reach the 


in the United States. market place. In the market place and on 
Finally, there is a great difference be- 
the vendas trade goes on at a busy pace. 
“tween the communities of Brazil and the 


7 the day is also one of recreation. One of the 
United States in the relative importance ‘of 

most popular amusements is that of listening 

trade and commerce and in the manner in — 


blind singers who accompany themselves 
States trade is the principal function of the 
village which forms the community’s center, 


viola or Brazilian. guitar. These ‘songs, 
& dealing with the exploits 0 of such noted char- | 
acters as Lampeio, or summarizing recent 
world events such as those growing out of 
the perfidy of Japan, , also are > printed i in ysmall 


follov 
of th 
Behir 


4 


while i in Brazil the religious function usually 
occupies first place. There may be excep 


tions to this rule, but in general it will prob-— 
_ ably hold true, and it constitutes a funda- 


ndin 
|= such weekly gatherings can serve as. fertile : _tendin 
i= 8 ees J spots for the planting of rumors by fifth | bor, s 


ing centers of the two countri ls n- Yaa 
Cinited ‘States columnists and these noxious elements have Which 
been n exploiting them to the fullest extent. tow: 


ther g shion 
From these centers stories have spread that which 
“market” or “ ‘fair,” an economic institution | cE 


which provides that on a designated day 
m sent overseas, and that ‘those 
ae ‘the week a certain village or town is the homes and sent ove se Ss) 


‘the who leave to work the Amazon 


place to which buyers and sellers from a are really. shipped 


considerable area will resort for the Village and Open-Country Relationships 


chase, sale, and exchange of produce Brazil. The fullest description available 


merch nadine. Brazil has vetained this — the relationship of the village to the open 


ins he ines 
y three- -volume work on the history of 
"village and town has its market place, and h 
agriculture, According to this authority 
"many of them, especially those in the 


North, have their weekly fairs or feiras. *Sebastiio de Vasconcellos Galvio, Diccionario Visits 
To hundreds of small centers would also Chorographico, Historico e Estatistico de Pernam- religiou: 


apply” the following of the trad- Rio de Janeiro : Imprensa Nacional, 1921, Vol. try peo 


quan the Correio Manha, of Rio de Janeiro, | lage. T 
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azilian countryman: goes u 
: and then only to the more or less to provide ‘lodging for 
obligatory Sunday Mass, on festive occasions, camaradas. 


¢ and for marriages a and funerals. On — 


morning: everyone goes the center. = 


for the and the members of center ond the ‘village to ‘wes on a festive 
q family to ride. The agregados and camaradas appearance. Ostentatious display of food 
- g0 on foot. Each Sunday morning | one may and sweets are brought | forth and everyone 
see the numerous processions the in the community, both the village a and sur- 
fazendas making their "ways to the village. rounding area, feels entitled to help himself. 
At ‘the front of each goes the fazendeiro, W hen a “wedding takes place each person 
: - followed by his wife, “and the other members must betake himself to the house that serves 
of. the family, all mounted headquarters in o order to* ‘make idea 
Behind, afoot, ‘come the workers, men in “of those who do n not appear.’ ’ From this | 
‘front, women following, and children bring- house, which that of one of the god- 
ing up the rear. ‘With them they lug along, e "mothers i in the event the fazendeiros con- 
* carry on their heads, numerous parcels if cerned do not have a town dwelling, the 
bundles—eggs, fruits, vegetables, fowls, procession starts for the church, and to it 
etc. Those belonging to the proprietor — the e organized | double file of “weary ersons 
re ca arried as gifts for families who live in ‘ea after the ceremony. Heading the 
the village, mainly for the children 's god- procession on its tortuous journey is the 
mother at whose home the in white and the ‘“ittle father” w who 
will take lunch, and the children will s stay gives" her away. They are followed by the 
when they are in attendance at school. The groom the “little mother”; then come 
“burdens belonging to the camaradas other pairs of adults; and finally, the chil- 
made v up of produce that is being taken i in for dren two by tw 0, boy with boy, and girl 
sale to the village merchants or in the with | girl. Other | than on such occasions, 
market rural people rarely, go to the centers. 
Each person has the sacred duty of at-—  Town- -country relations in Brazil are not 
tending the last rites for a deceased neigh- a one-way process. Inhabitants. of the vil- 
so a funeral is another occasion Tages and towns also make a practice of 
which country people resort to o the village visiting. with their friends and ‘relatives | on | 
>. or town center. There i Is a custom prevailing the fazendas: that surround the center. Un- 
which r requires the fazendeiro to stand treat less ‘the stay is an extended one, as it fre- 
at the venda or bar nearest t the cemetery, _ quently is, Sundays are popular occasions — 
whenever one of his retainers is buried. AD x for such visits, the townspeople going early 
tum called cachaga, made from the juice. of 2 the fazenda and spending the entire day. aay 
_ the sugar cane, is the drink. On these occa- Z. isiting back and forth between upper class — 
- sions ¢ even the abstemious must partake, for families of the town and the fazendas is 
itis a ritual. In some cases excessive drink- | still very common. As yet townspeople have 
takes | place, and later on one will ‘see not affected “city airs” to: any great extent, 
“numerous persons lying by the way side, = fa so little town-country conflict has arisen 
sleeping off the effects | of the alcohol. For on this score. The diffusion of the auto-bus 
most part, however, ‘Brazil’s People a are is facilitating ‘these visits. 
not People from the village also resort to the 
rea open country areas f for commercial reasons. 


try people put in “extended stays in vil CH. Luiz Historia Geral de de 


lage. These are the times when the fazen- Brasileira, ‘Sao Paulo: Companhia Edit a Nacional, 
iros open their town houses, for their own 
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The village functior only as a trade dowed with o 5, Which of f 
center to which country people come to buy constitute the illage “nuclei of functioning relat 
and sell, but also as the headquarters ee rural communities. Taking all these facts agres 
numerous peddlers who make ‘Tegular vis visits into account it is estimated that there are at @  ceiro. 

to the surrounding fazendas and sitios. In least 6,000 communities in Brazil <4, famil 


former times, especially, the > women | de- _ The Importance of the Neighborhood. ‘The 
pended “upon these travelling mascates for role of the neighborhood seems to be more _ Leado 
dress goods, , fineries, and other articles of important in Brazil than the United name 


conspicuous consumption. Today nearly States. This is to say that the areas Ss of ac- justifi 
every city, town, and village is the head- quaintanceship | are small; the pe person borho 
"quarters for some of these hawkers / social relationships are confined mostly to a Brazil 
small circle of families livi ing ng near one an- sands 
BRAZIL other; that contacts outside the small inti- home 
he “communities, rural and mate circle of acquaintances are of Telativ 
-rurban, in Brazil, ‘cannot be determined with -unimportance; that many goods, serv ervices, cent 
‘exactitude. Nevertheless these relatively types: of association which cannot trails | 
complete social units, more self- sufficien nt, provided by or for a small cluster of families of the 
— too, in Brazil, than in 1 the United States, cer- must be done without; and that the person — _ | “of ano 
tainly are very numerous. Undoubtedly every” and the family are Closely identified | with ‘these 
‘seat of a municipio or r county is the nucleus and bound | up in the life of the immediate lated; 
of this type of a locality group; together vicinity, and only re remotely conscious of and o 
with the e families living i in its trade, school a rarely participant in the activities of larger the occ 
and church : zones, it is entitled to be classed and more complete areas of social interaction that th 
asa community. There are I 1,574 of | these, such as the community. The Tole of of the @@ munity 
in addition to Rio de Janeiro. A few of them neighborhood in Brazil is more comparable ‘eig 


with that part it plays in the social organiza- _ ) 
tion of the South than with its function i in povo, v 
from one- half to two- thirds of them would other regions of the United States. influenc 
be classed as strictly rural, if the criteria in _ Much of ‘Brazil, as in th the South, social or- Jj 
use in the United States were applied. ae ganization may be said to be in the ne neigh- 
‘or example, of the 260 seats of muni-— borhood stage. 
cipios in Sao Pe Paulo at the time of the 1934 | ‘There is “a tich variety among Brazil's 
State census, 134 contained less than 2,500 neighborhood groupings. Generally speaking, 
“inhabitants. Only 44 had a population of each Brazilian fazenda must be considered strung t 
10,000 or ‘more. Since Sao Paulo is by far asa neighborhood, although many of them — . coast ur 


the most urbanized state in Brazil, it seems _ are sufficiently large and so completely cir- — Bae e est 


would rank as metropolitan communities, : 


others shave a small city as a nucleus. s. But 


mes a 
consi 


_ evident that that most of the s seats of municipios cumscribe the lives of their inhabitants that — - favora 
form the nuclei of what would be classed as they rank as communities. This is idee ; e a str 
rural or as rurban communities i in the United true of the large ¢ coffee fazendas i in Sao Paulo, about in 


and of the s sugar usinas where the colony for “forest Ww 
_ In addition to the cidades, or seats of _ the workers i is large, a chapel and perhaps a merely a 
municipios, , many -vilas, or seats of the diss school are present in the plantation’s village J a Also t 
tricts, also would classify as nuclei of com- — nucleus, and where the bulk of all supplies i is | ‘the thou: 


_ munities, a few as rurban, but must of them s sold at the commissary at which the families. | ‘that are 
rural. Thus of Sio Paulo’s 286 vilas in are obliged to make their purchases. and func 
1934, , only nine contained above 2,500 inhab- o tainly if these small social worlds performed d few hous 
itants. In all Brazil there were in 1940a total “the political functions they would rank as a a venda, 

of 3,268 -vilas and the number has been ommunities. as tradin 

frozen until 1944. In addition, many coffee But ‘most of the fazendas are small er, Striving | 
fazendas an and ‘ sugar usinas could qualify as mere e nodules of settlement scattered over the administ 


Brazilian landscape. In each of these widely 
separated li little | localities lives a small cluster 


not yet 
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4 also other population centers b i € seats 


families—th 
res, and. a varying of re 


 agregados, -cameradas, moradores and par- 
To the highly ‘integrated group of Neighborhoods are losing part their in- 
families: on the cattle fazenda Oliveira Vi- tegrity and becoming fused into community 
anna, Nelson Wernecke Sodre, A. Carneiro units. T he community is becoming more in- - 
and other Brazilian writers apply the tegrated, gathering strength, coming to 
name of “clan.” This alone is considerable _ play a more important role in rural affairs. = 
_ justification for it to be a But this process as yet has not been carried 
roug as far in Brazil as in the United States. As_ 
- mentioned above, Brazil still remains, for 
the most part, in the neighborhood stage of 
social organization. Even today the Brazilian = - 


“tow larger locality 


of small ‘settlements. Each jasendiro’s 


? home and the six to fifty or even one hun- — - 

casabres (huts) clustered about t it, is 

; a center from which radiates a network of 
trails leading off in all directions. T hat some — 

of them eventually attain headquarters 


of —. azenda miles away indicates that 


o 
a 
+ 
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rural community is still in a amorphous state 
reminiscent of that prevailing in Midwestern 
United States until about 1890, in the South 
until World War I. But whereas the open — 
country church and the one room s school have 


been primary elements in preserving neigh- 


that some these. trails. fuse. 
with others to m make a more beaten way to_ 


occasional village or town, demonstrates 
that they are not completely lacking in com- : 


<& borhood units in the United States, other 

factors have been n responsible in Brazil. 

Probably the most important of these a 


the system of communication and transpor- 
qunical 


‘munity attachments. "tation, In general the roads, telephone lines, 
Neighborhood | groups compose of and other facilities for communication and 
truders,” sitiantes, and other classes’ of the “transportation are still in their formative 
povo, who have not been brought under the stages: in Brazil. ‘This is not to say that 
influence: and control of a faz endeiro Brazil is in the “horse and buggy” stage. AS 
_ transformed into his camarades and agre- ‘a matter of fact this most valuable means of 
‘gados are of almost. endless variety. Some- transportation has been almost entirely un- 
a dozen or so families of these are known in Brazil. The same is true of the 
“clustered together in a mountain cove, or wagon, which was almost entirely lacking 
a considerable number of them m may ; have until brought b by German and Polish colonists ia 
strung their thatched cottages along the sea _ in the nineteenth c century, _and still is entirely. wa? 


coast "tender the coconut trees, or they may absent from the In 


have established a line village settlement 
a fav orable location along the natural levee 3 
ofa stream, or one can find them grouped 
about in one of those small clearings i in the 


is an excellent system of railvy ways and where a 
gasoline-pr propelled vehicles are rather com- a 
forest which make one think that they a are transportation in Brazil relies mainly 
merely auger holes in the jungle. ah tel _ upon tl the oxcart, the pack animal, the small q 
Also. to be classed as neighborhoods are boat o1 or canal, parry man’s head. The oxcart 
the thousands of small hamlets and villages ist most prevalent it in the South; it gives way 
that are scattered throughout Brazil. In size to the troops of pack animals as one passes 
and function they vary all the way from a North through Minas Gerais; and the hu-- 
. few houses grouped in close proximity to man being comes to play his chief role as a 


at a venda, or - trading post, to villages serving Iwas of burden in the Northeast and North. a 
as trading centers for considerable area and In the Amazon bear) in much of Mato 
striv ing to Bet themselves Cevated to the 


the si seats of new districts. 


them the political functi 


tem. Although members. of the 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 

t. Conv ersely, few things | 
ao, and there are even to be found locali- Es are purchased. T he te el of living is $ mostly &f kno 

s in that state and in Minas Gerais w where | i a function of what is both produced | and and 
waite make daily collections of milk cans, , consumed by the family itself. Sales of prod- the 
as in Wisconsin, these the exceptional. by many families are restricted largely 
‘cases. Throughout most | of Brazil, reliance to those carried in to market on the way to 7 UA 
‘upon the oxcart , the s saddle horse, the pack church, and purchases 1 necessarily are limited orga 
mule, the small boat or raft, ‘and the head © toa a few indispensables. Competition between that 
of man for transportation does much to keep trade centers, which does so much to expand eo 4 smal 
_Brazil’s locality group structure in the 1 neigh- the horizons of rural folk, 1 remains in a re- E | and 
—borhood stage. tarded_ condition. The mail order house, clear 
_ The strong role of Kinship i is another factor whose catalogues have inspired so many new mun 
helps ‘produce the: same e effect. For wants in North American farm families, is 
in many municipios of Minas Ge- practically” unknown. ‘The displays of the 
an immense area formerly was held by lojas Americanas (American stores), which area 
‘one owner in a tremendous estate or fazenda. is the Brazilian name for the 5 sand rocent ff the! 
Today , in many cases, this vast terrain has — emporiums, are confined to a few of the Bey 


been divided among numerous s descendants larger centers. For most of Brazil’s rural all it 


whose families maintain a very intimate the stimuli from such sources re- 
‘neighborhood life a among themselves. Not main very much a thing of the future. | 
infrequently such a rural clan w ill be in | child: 
¢ mmunity center. As in the plantation sections of our own into ¢ 

The retention of most of the essential ser- Southland, isa borha 
vices within the household or in the neigh- __ the locality group attachments of the upper, — a 
in also is partially responsible for the ~ landowning classes and of the families who been | 
“Brazilian rural community remaining in a live and work on the estates. The former are ~ schoo 


torn 

‘munit 

educa 

our OV 


“AS one passes t through the rural sections ‘horizon ends with the silage, 


: ‘the s states from Minas Gerais south, he will ©F at the nearest village or town. * The world | 
“see, every few miles, one of ‘these water-— the small farming classes who are crowded 


kemels into meal. Each miller gives a aTeas, oF onto other poor lands, ‘is cas 


of assc 

of meal for a sack of corn, and keeps the _ stricted as that of the workers on the fazen- @ iwitht 

se for his pay. As he goes north he will _The same is true of those assembled in dev eloy 
on each fazenda the sheds and vats in small clearings in the palm forests of the brated 

_ which farinha de mandioca, or mandioca North, strung along the coast amid the coco- 4 _ Sistenc 

flour, the staff of life from Baia north, is Ut groves, or settled along the natural levee &§ byad 

prepared. In other aspects the ‘situation is. of a river. In short, the landowning nobility gr 
similar—the Brazilian countryman is largely are among the leading citizens of the state con: 
independent « of the economic services offered and nation, in whose affairs they participate  tionalit 
by villages and towns. = actively, while the lower classes live, work, from 


This means that the relative unimportance | and d die in ere groups of a on — the cir 


of trade itself is another factor helping size. automo 
Brazilian rural society in the neighbor- peri iodic 
-Braziliz 


_ hood stage. When one leaves the sugar and 


up structure 


he finds relatively little ‘pro- 
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GROUP STRUCTURE 01 OF BRAZIL 


a knowledge of the present Freitas pattern, the village or town center is the mother 

some of factors in operation, gives: church “and servicing agency for all the 

the basis for venturing certain hypotheses. chapels: and oratorios on ‘the surrounding 
relative to the changes in the near future. _ fazendas, have already made for well- = 
= mentioned above, Brazilian rural social _ church communities. There ‘is every oppor- 

_ organization lacks certain of the elements tunity for the areas of these to become ‘those 
. that have contributed to the persistence of of the evolving rural communities. alla 
small locali the United Stat Finally, the ¢ f the Brazilian 
small ocality groupings in the Unite tates inally, the organization of the Brazilian : 
iS and have retarded the evolution of a strong, 7 municipio or county offers promise for the 

tegr 1 com- tin relopment of rather large, 
comparatively lit little use of the one-room, rurban communities. Of tremendous -signifi- 
country school, with an attendance cance i the fact that the seat of a municipio 
area that bears little or no relationship is not ‘permitted draw apart from the 
‘ the I limits of other forms of human associa- open country, to encrust itself by oa 


¥ tion. Thus the “little red school house ‘and incorporation. Where density of Population 

all its ‘sentimental attachments is | not a di- is high, municipios small in ai area, and trans- 

_visive force in Brazilian rural ‘society. portation fairly well developed, as in parts 
-zil’s problem is to establish schools for its _ of southern Minas Gerais and Sao Paulo, the 

children, not to combine small, Poorly municipio already i is a fairly well be 

and poorly” located one-room units rurban community. ‘trend can 
into centralized schools rooted | in the neigh- 


been foisted upon the pubic as “ ‘consolidated — cation facilities are - improved, and ¢ education 
_ schools,” in the name of progress, into units. i brings to the masses of the rural people new : 
- that can ‘come to be functional parts of f com-— - wants and instructs 1 them in the productive , 
munity ¢ groupings. In other words, , the rural skills and techniques essential for securing 
educations | problems are neither those of the means to fill them. 
~ our own midwestern and northern states, nor _ ‘more efficient, and labor alone ceases to be = 
_ those of the South. As her schools are  mul- . the dominant element i in the productive proc- | 
_ tiplied they are being | located in town, vil ess; as regular work activities become neces- 
lage, and hamlet centers, frequently at the sary to keep | pace with the and to 
of a _fazenda or usina. The attendance 
— of the school is not being drawn so that _ 
_ it cuts across the lines bounding other areas 
of associ ion, but is being made to conform _ more trade, ai larger community y wil b 


pee those social monstrosities w hich have + 


with the This should contribute to the am come much more highly integrated as a func- 
development of well-defined, closely inte- tioning social group. In 
grated rural community. Nor does the per-_ 

_ sistence of open-country churches maintained of what oe be in the United States. “es 
bya denomination long after an old popula- large share of small cidades may come 

‘tion group . has ‘retreated before a new one, to be rather complete social and « economic 
or constituting the rallying point” for a na- social centers for all the sitios, fazendas, 

tonality or language group that holds apart hamlets and villages i in the municipios which 
from the local community, or kept alive by _ bear their names. These rurban communities 
the circuit ‘Tider who substituted the then will consist of a town center plus a | sur- 
automobile the horse making his tributary zone lying g within a radius 

» of 10 OF 15 miles of the center in which the 


‘Brazilian rural community. ‘Religious institutions converge. 
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OPINION AND AMERICA’ 'S FOREIGN, POLICY* 
JEROME S. . BRUNER 


of Public Opinion Research Princeton Univ 


OREIGN policy, ke all national policy, © Foreign is ‘notorious sly impersonal to 


= BASES OF 


“nominally the concern a the ‘But 
shrinking world is robbing the professional 


‘ diplomatist of his exclusive domain. W 


4 the public thinks now ond likely to think 1. Our “habits collectio ve ‘international 
in the future about America’s relations with action are recent origin, It is quite un- 
. the world must be of the gravest concern to | _ necessary to point out that this country has 


councils. Our past has been marked by 


te 
opinion on | policy. For nationalism tempered with bilateral inter 


_ the purposes at hand, public opinion is here 

equated with the results of public opinion 

polling. Briefly, four topics will concern us: 

_ (1) the bases of American opinion | on foreign 

affairs, (2) the growth o of internationalism in 
popular thinking, the public’s concep- 


been the: bogey! man Doth t to the ‘School. 


3 ca’s role in the world and to om | 
citizen, Let me go back to 1935 for a re- 
akin minder of our old habits. In that year, this Bi 


tion of the mechanics of collective, inter- Was asked 


national action, and (4) the dual problem If one foreign nation insists upon attacking an- 
other, should the U.S. join with other nations 


a yi But before we jump into. the facts and 28% felt that we should join with others, but 
figures of American public opinion, an % were opposed to collective action, and 
sessment of the influence of public ‘opinion on 5% were undecided. 
policy may prove salutary Because our habits of collective action are 
First, public opinion has a direct ‘Tecent, we are still subject to backslidings 
influence on foreign policy. The President and, “more important, still 1 
the State Department have not surren- formed about the necessary details of eff 
dered their prerogatives through referendum tive collective measures. 
_ to the people. The influence is indirect. Even aT fe . The basic American point of view is not 
in the most effective democracy | it takes time | isolationism. It is, rather, the belief that we 


= 


“its wonders to perform.” can be isolationist or internationalist, de- 


Second, public opinion is effective to the pending “upon the advantages inherent 
extent that it is organized. Leaders of or- position. We shall see shortly that, right 
ganized groups may and often do have more now, the overwhelming majority of the 
_ to say about policy than The People. A one _ American people believe that the most profit- a 


man poll of the Farm Bureau’s Ed O’Neill by able course of action is internationalism. But — 


4 


national agreements. “Entangling alliance’ 


‘might yield more legitimate insight into conditions can change. | 


ture tariff schedules - than would < d a careful “Ss . Apparent self- interest is the primary 
_ sampling of the total population. _ fulcrum upon which opinion on foreign poli- 


Third, ublic opinion mn fre uentl abates in 
4 fa Abbreviations will be used to the the or- 


. ganization responsible for poll results cited in these 
pages. AIPO the American Institute of Public 


National ‘Research Center, OPOR is te \ 
American Sociological York, Office of Public Opinion Research of Uni- 
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3 turns. Oh iven a situation involving | Am 
ca’s relations with other countries, it is our war from to. 0 70%. the. 
“habit to look first and longest at what we rise be interpreted, it | is an -apppreciable 
get out of it. Apparent self- interest changes growth of sentiment even for a year and a_ 
and is subject to fashions. The _ half. To find whether our opinion of Britain’s 
- extent to which apparent national self-i in- P war aims was changing apace, the country 
terest. becomes identified with collective. in- was asked periodically whether Britain was 
ternational ‘interest will: determine, of fighting primarily f for democracy ot or for the 
- § course, the degree to which | we shall become 1 maintenance of her power and wealth, Be- “ 
world citizens. tween March, 1940, and November, 1941, 
example. Consider the sharp the percentage holding the former view of 
in the constellation of attitudes held Britain’s war aims rose from 38% to 39% 
by those who, in March, 1941, favored (OPOR). 
sending aid to England even if it meant war The of our “apolitical” world 


= 


_and those who were opposed to aid (OPOR). view are many. Many of them are healthy. 
Those who Those who We are not thrown off the track by fine 
favored opposed a words. But we are also little interested by 
by send- _ by send- 


them. weeks after the meeting at sea 
ing aid _ing aid 


rmany will attack 

America in ten years 75% 


trade if she wins 73 


victory will re 


months later, only a quarter “yes” 
the qu question, “Have you heard or read 


U. S. freedom the Atlantic Charter?” (AIPO), 


Our desire for action foreign affairs The primary peace aim 
+’ influenced only secondarily by abstract — the. American. people is the prevention of fu- 
ideological doctrines. Barring the operation — _ ture war. As é an aim, the ‘prevention of war is 
of self-interested motives, ideological factors negative. An negative aim is not of itself de- 
do preva ail. They prevail to the extent of en- plorable. _ Only 1 when ‘there i isa hopeless g gulf 
listing our sympathies. But action and sym- between a negative aim and the positive 
pathy are not the same thing. Public opinion — means through which it can be achieved is ed 


will reach fever pitch for action on any par- there cause for alarm. The American people — d <a 
ticular issue in proportion the have s some pretty positive ideas about how to 


morality. ‘Where moral scruple and apparent “later, 

still viewed by majority of pea as hes ‘worked Wa artime 

E a smart move in the interest of saving action is is an understandable model, based on | 

American. lives. I can illustrate our habits” the interests of all concerned. Lacking a vivid 
with a little fable for our times. Moral past history of peacetime collective 


Scruple and Practical Necessity found them-— are slowly but surely adopting the model 
selves facing each other on a narrow foot- of wartime co-operation suitable in general 
\ bridge over a deep gorge. The bridge was far terms for peacetime . As yet, the feeling is ei 
narrow for them to pass. Each looked uncrystallized. It goes something like this. 
at the other, wordless, for a long minute. all worn together when there’s: a war, 
Moral Scruple said, “I'll lie down and can’ 

you can walk over me.” 
_ A negative example. ‘Between ‘May, 1940, 
and “November, 1941, proportion 
— “holding the the view that we we s should 


wars?” Though still ‘vague, 
this feeling is becoming 2 a potent. factor inour — 
thinking about internationalism. 

So much for the bases of ‘opinion ¢ on on for- 


OPINION AND AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY 
a 

| public knew that a meeting had occurred and _ 

| 


could take up the little time gets us in and 
remaining in summarizing other, equally i power politica, as E urope always has been 


portant factors. These suffice. Consider now : 


the position on foreign "policy 
Americans now adhere. 


FOREIGN POLICY: PEOPLES’ VERSION 

_ Right now, the great majority of Ameri-— 


___ The isolationists are are just as tough about 


an active pa in wor affairs ? oe ea 
Only 20% of the interventionists desert their 


sip. Sixty- -one percent would still want us 
to take an active part. The rest aren’t sure. 


cans believe it is in our best interest to take their position, intern 

an active part in world affairs after the ware If it should happen that there is trouble and — : - 

strong in that conviction. Consider these Six in ten of ‘the isolationists a are obdurate: Firs 

igu ures—from Pearl Harbor to the present— stay out of world affairs, regardless, Fewer growt 

n answer to the question whether America than three in ten come over to international- isat 

should take an active part in world affairs is ism. Then, about 

r stay out of world (OPOR and "Suppose. of living is reduced when Al 

we try to get along on what we grow and a leag 

prod 1942 = Again, six out of ten stand firm. Isolationism two-th 

March, 1942 ’ (200 still be best. Barely two in ten are tober, 

converted. ~The fortunate thing about all aleagu 

1943 is, perhaps, that there are better ‘than individ 

The meaning of an “active part” in world — Let. it be said at once that tn. resolve to dees 

g affairs has changed under the impact of ex- take an active part is not something that goes J comple 

a 4 perience. One week after Pearl Harbor a into “operation the day we stop shooting. As. “us w ho 

-section of Americans was asked wheth- far as the public is concerned, the time to. of 

er not we should play a larger, smaller, or begin setting ‘up a new international orde er 

the same ‘part in world affairs than we did was some time back. Three ‘quarters of the 

the art at that nation indicated | -(AIPO), as far back as a ber of , 

larger part at that date. Eighteen months 

later, in 1943, 779 ptr us to play ‘year ago—January, d they thoug a“g 

before the end of the war, to set up with our dependi 

_ Nor are e these ¢ opinions merely ephemeral allies a world organization to maintain used. Al 
expressions of goodwill. An June, 1942, ex- of the world.”’ And in November, 1042, classes, 

7 a ponents of interventionist and isolationist ian tte polling booths, the voters of the Com grouping 

__ Post-war sentiments were put through the monwealth of “Massachusetts voted 7 75% in | both pa 

mill to see if they could be swayed from n their - favor of a resolution instructing the State favor of 

position. - Those who favored an active Legislature to ) petition "Congress ‘ond the ‘tation 

for the United States in rs world _ President of the United States to “call at the cow Con 

affairs were asked ( (OPOR). earliest possible moment” a world conv ention tion, bef 

or to discuss formation of an organization ol @ people hi 

and air force at great expense to help = nations. Ww hy the legislature failed to do 7 their lea 

is a study ity ‘machine in The ec 

ate ready 

Sixty- two 

- thought it would be. Then they were asked ya move in the direction of internationalism. ; as we do. 


W ith 


insidious intent, But what kind of internationalism? 


our trade with other countries after the war 


on 
avers 
expel 
tion. 
know 
_ 


THE ERY OF COLL LECTIVE ACTI ha ?] 

‘The average American, even less than ‘th lations of _armament in all countries? AL 

average Czech or the a average ‘Briton, is no most eight ten agree. -Promulgation- of 


8 expert on how nations can and should work international law? Again yes by an over- 


| out the arrangements of collective organiza whelming ma majority. Regulation of interna- 
3 tion. But two things the American people do tional commerce? T The ace thing (NORC, 
know about international organization. ‘The September, 1943). 
; first is that in order to have an adequate — Are we fair-weather internationalists? Do 
international order, there must be an organi- we ‘Teally mean all this or would we retreat 
zation. T he second is even simpler: interna- — at the first _ demand for sacrifice? About a 
tional order must be backed by the threat | of yea eo (January, 1943) the nation was 
[ force. . Consider each of these ‘separately. 1 _ asked Ww hether they would be willing to make 

First the matter of an organization. The certain sacrifices if these were necessary to 
_gowth of faith in international oo out an organization of nations (NORC). 


a tremendous advance, _make no mistake The results are encouraging. No, we will not 


7 
a 


‘2% 


» 


be. 


Pers... bal f To try out an organization of nations after t te 
strong countries (i.e., a balance of power) war would you be willing . 


was the better method of maintaining peace, P 

two-thirds | chose alliances (AIPO). In Oc- = 

hen polls asked people wheth¢ 
tober, 1943, when polls askec people whether . To continue rationing to feed other 


a it. In 1936 when a Gallup poll asked make all sacrifices. But we will do plenty. 
— 


To have part of our army over- 


To | pay more taxes than other coun- ed 


tries 
To ‘consider lense. a ‘gift, to ) allies 42 


a league of nations or arrangements between See 
individual countries was better for settling 
‘chose the organizational method (NORC). A 

complete reversal in sev en y ears. Those of 


who make either ; a profession or a hobby To disarm along with other nations 
of the study of social change should be admit foreign goods without tariff 
need give no figures here on the num- 

a ber of Americans who favor our joining in _ Now the se second principle of | international 

t @ a’ ‘general organization of nations after the organization \—force. There exists no 

war,” The figures run in the range 75%-85% way of measuring the fact, but ‘there is, 


“depending on the peculiarities of the question nev ertheless, some reason to believe that our 


e MB used. All sections of the c country, all economic conviction in the necessity of force to ‘main- baal 
, I classes, all educational levels, all religious tain international order is stronger than our. ly 
2 “groupings, all occupations, both sexes, belief in the efficacy of organization. ‘The 
n parties deliver he althy majorities willy- nilly appeasement of Munich days still 
favor of American participation | in an organi- sticks in the throat. 
zation of nations. They did before the Mos- Since our paramount international peace 
H cow Conference, before the Connally Resolu- aim is the prevention of war, it is not sur- 

n @ tion, before the Fulbright Resolution. The ‘prising that peace formulae which provide 
f people have been and still are well ahead of expicitly for forcible measures against the 


0 their leaders on this score. outbreak of another war receive strong sup- 
- The conditions of p power under which we port from ‘the American people. One such 


“ate ready to join a league are not prohibitive aed to incidentally, which has cap- 


-Sixty- two percent favor or joining e even if Brit- tured the popular mind—is the international 
ain has the same p power in league affairs police. There has not been a time since July, | 


as we do. F ifty- -five percent are willing even i 1942, when three- quarters or more of _the a 5 i! 
if Russia wields equal power -(NORC, J anu- “American people could “not. be enlisted 
ay, 1943). support of American participation in world 


> 


PUBLIC OPINION AND AMERICA’S FOREIGN POLICY 
| 
ye 
. 
| 


or 


policing (OPOR). No section hee NANCE 

no social or economic stratum fails to deliv er Were ere it not. for ee fact that ‘ q ‘apparent i, 

huge majority in its favor. ” 
jority -interest” is so central in thinking | 


tow 
& In September, 1943, an attempt was was made about America’ S relations with the rest of f the 
o find out what the public « conceived as the world, the question n of dominance or ‘Pposi- 


scope _ of an international police force tion” would not be so urgent. But important 


 -sover 
_ (OPOR). Was it to police only the Axis: a it is. Take as the first axiom that the Ameri- | jail 
or everybody ? The ‘he results were heartening. can ‘people » will either take no interest in, ia 
Respondents who | favored international fail to support, or resist a world order 
police force were faced with three alterna- which the United States does not play Ser 
eS: dominant part or does not play it conspicu- tains 
Policing Axis countries only 4 ously. Consider some of the of th 
Policing Axis countries and small countries — 


F irst, compare American and British public -ereign 
Policing all countries including United 
at 


opinion. Which country should have the most 
Nine percent chose the first alternative—__ say about the peace? Eighty-two percent 


may 
policing the Axis only. Ten percent chose the of the American public, scarcely batting an | of lin 
second. But for the broad conception of ut uni- the United States (FOR. April, ‘fiting 


versal policing, 76% cast a favorable vote. = 1942). Forty-three percent of the British fF Thi 
A corollary of our conviction in the utility = public name Britain (FOR. September, “trinsic 
” force for peace- -maintenance is our un- 1942). W hich country will have the most to Bf contro 
willingness see general disarmament say? Six in ten” Americans. think they will be an 
adopted a: as. a a principle after the war. Dis (FOR. April, 1942 ). But only three in ten self-int 

Bocce think England will go on ruling the ‘the fee 


armament is without question a black sheep 


among peace plans. Eighty-seven percent of waves (FOR. September, 1942 The p 
the population were opposed to universal dis- America’s animal spirits may | be difficult 
_ armament in the fall of 1942 (AIPO). They for other nations to understand, Fi igures pre pare 

a are opposed even if a successful international sented before—our willing oness to. join 1 el 

police force is created (OPOR, , September, league on equal t terms with Britain a and Rus- y ~ of inf 
1943). sia—convince me, at least, that our animal “fairs, t 


There is is much that is contradictory in spirits are not necess sarily malignant. The about 
opinion on post-war foreign policy. problem i is to find the proper outlet for particul 
We ‘want policing but we want our own © “spirits, to achieve a formula of co- operation 
army too; we want others to have say but with others which provides: “moral equiva-— 
as we > shall see, we want to be top dog. In- ent for dominance.” A vigorous and enlight- 
ag a sense , these are contradictions, but they ened information policy, one ‘which allows 
_ are also symptoms of our state of mind. We _ Americans | to understand their country’s real fully pe 

shopping for insurance against war. We ‘influence and stake in 1 world affairs would this cou 


no longer have faith i in an isolationist policy. help. ‘Such an information policy we donot | an agree 


easier it 
Final 
out in 
Associat 


‘Like most people, v we would like to have now have. | bart 
= _ many forms of insurance against w ar—a big oF The e problem of protecting our sense of Now) 
army, an international police force, etc. national sovereignty ‘in cotton wool I would onthe m 


W hat we have yet to learn is that too many rate as less important than the question of safe abo 
forms 0 of insurance against war can also be canalizing our will to dominate. But sover- 
dangerous. _eignty, if ever it did get to be an issue, could 
‘That, in brief, | is s the | picture ure of c opinion aes do more to wreck our chances of effective 


‘the machinery | of co-operation: —organization "participation. Much ‘Nonsense has" been 


litical sp 
pede us 

—inalienab 
cure is ir 
that getti 


& force. Consider now two matters which, — | talked about America’s sense of sovereignty. 
. of necessity, will temper opinion on all for- I should like to state a few simple proposi- 


questions. The first is is the ques- tions concerning it. is mu 
tion of dominance. The second, normally, the sense of sovereignty, ‘cans beli. 


, is in no sense a conscious, u 


— 
actin 
fram 
sciou 
= 
mi 
i} a 
— 
4 
| q 
| 


4 cause of ‘this type of insecurity that. the 
intrinsic merits, the apparent sel f- interest, of 
binding: ourselves with others ‘outweighs the 

¢ dread of entangling alliances. We have 
The condit ons which arouse the sense of to fe fear war more than we fear the loss of 
sovereignty, bringing into play our national sovereignty entailed in‘ “entangling alliances.” 
prides and prejudices, are two: threat or Our. ardor to prevent war through the use 
actual attack. An activated sense of national of force is such that questions which might . 
- sovereignty is a symptom of insecurity. a normally evoke a flood of sovereign | right- 
- _ Second, any issue of of foreign policy con- eousness no} longer have that effect. W e have 


: tains two emphases: one concerns the effect seen, for example, that the m majority of the 
of the settlement of the issue on our sov- _ public” conceives of a police force in inclu- 


active attitude. 
frame of reference of which we become co c 


= only under certain 1 circumscribed con- 


¥ 4 ereignty; the other has to do with the intrinsic sive terms—we, along with others, are to be 
t ff merits of a possible solution. A trade pact policed. How strong shall the police force be, 
may be viewed either from the point of 


about the intrinsic pros and cons a The | picture presented permits a ‘happy 
particular measure and consequently, the prognosis. There is, to be sure, many asmoke 
easier it is to. forestall a battle on sovereignty. filled room, “many a a green ‘table, between 
Finally, as Sumner W elles so ably pointed public opinion on foreign. policy and foreign 
out i in his s address: before | the Foreign Policy policy itself. But if public opinion does not 
Association in October, 1943, we have grace- w rite the peace, at least it suggests the phrase- — 
fully relinquished sovereignty every time ology: to those who do. In closing, I should 
country entered with another country in like to. make: several ‘Suggestions which, 
an agreement or pact or protocol or treaty. think, grow: out of what has been presented 


7 wed say, in comparison with the post-war Ame 

of limiting freedom of action. or bene- can Army? A majority of its adherents be- 
fiting the machine-tool industry. lieve that it should be as strong or stronger 
7 j _ Third, | the extent | to which the se second, in- than our own armed forces (OPOR, ‘Septem- “2 
trinsic emphasis is brought to the fore ‘will ber, 1943). . Finally, the public was asked 

» Fe ontrol the degree to which sovereignty can _ whether a strong police © force might be a 

1 @ be an issue. Intrinsic emphasis—apparent threat to the United States. Only a quarter 

a | = self-interest, if you like—can be brought to of the population agreed that it would be 

fore only if the public is well informed. (OPOR, September, 1943). Tf s Sov vereignty 

The public can be well informed only if doesn’t materially warp conception of 7 

t ‘foreign’ policy is” the object of a vigorous how military power | shall be allocated after 

Band well- -contrived information policy. It the war, need it rise in other spheres where 

- _-Boes without saying that the higher the lev vel the danger to America i is less apparent? se 

oof information of the public on foreign af- an! File 

a the easier ‘it is to inform the public CONCLUSIONS = 


The barrier of novelty isno question. here. 
Now what can be said of public opinion | ok To capitalize fully | upon 7 powerful 
on the matter? That . America feels relatively : of opinion as ‘much of 
obvious, That type of in the p po- 
litical sphere at least, is not likely to stam- fuse us. “The ‘pressure ‘opinion ‘on 
pede us into tall talk about ‘sovereign and not be allowed to dissipate. 
1 


inalienable rights. Where we don’t feel se- It i is imperative that the for 
cure is in the military Tealm. We know now 0 
‘that. getting g into war is like falling « off a a log. of the people « can be r more e directly felt. This 
is much too easy. A majority | of Ameri- not mean ratification by referendum. 
cans believe that there will be other wars _A majority of the American people favors hell 
(NORC, , September, 1943). But it is almost amendment Providing 


2 
a 
ts 
| 
4 
a 


ratification by the P suggest ‘that there an Sec- 
y 


Majority of both houses of cretary of State whose only domain shall be 
g September, 1943). There is still time to get information. It is not a new "Suggestion. But | 
‘such an amendment before terms t is better than ever, 4 
"Because informing the public on foreign national ‘collaboration, is to be maximally 
- policy in this shrinking world is such an im- _ effective , it will have to be organized. That — 
function, and because we have been task still lies fut 
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RICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


RELIA ABIL 


BILITY OF THE IDE: A-CENTE ERED QUEST ION | = 


IN INT TERVIEW SCHEDULES* | 


groc rs and doctors—not all of whom 
noted for being handy with paper and pencil. 
In addition, it was not a single, ., simple i issue . & 


are “still, to which reaction was desired, but rather the 
their early development. We can now use — several aspects ofa complex and very * “live” eS 

“them only « on carefully selected problems, situation. The existing literature on attitude — 

r usually directed at the study of a limited and opinion measurement yielded no wholly © 

suitable method of attack. The use of ac- _ 


a aspect “of some more complicated phenome- 
non. This is to be expected. We shall have to 
build long and diligently before these tech- 
niques can be applied to more > complicated 
problems w with much hope of success. 
the practical problems about which 
our advice is. often asked involve just such flexible secure reliable 
‘complex phenomena. Especially i in times like i = a 


cepted techniques would have involved con = . 

structing about 15 Thurstone-ty pe st scales and 
administering them to many | persons unable fa 
and/or unwilling to respond to them. 


A method was needed which would be 


these laymen, public officials and we our- | 


selves would like to know mor more about forms ons. In dpe such an at- 
of behavior on which we are not to empt ‘was made to use accepted procedures 
1 use what we consider our best, may be our _ of quantitative research, even though corre- a 
 & ony good, tools. How, then, can we product ‘sponding: techniques were not applicable. The — | 
‘socially useful research until that day when resulting approach isa admittedly often crude 
| @ we and our research methods come of age? and rule of thumb, but it is believed that =. ane 
This paper describes an attempt to study ‘Proved practicable ‘and useful. 
a complex social phenomenon as obj jectiv ely A schedule was prepared and administered 
or as quantitatively as was possible i in, the — in -Telatively free interviews. The main fea- 
absence of applicable tested techniques. A ‘ture of the method that it was idea-, 
study of the public relief ef activities in a a rural rather than word- centered. wording of = 
“county was being made, partly because ofa the schedule was for the interviewers, ‘to 
from the state department of suggest to them the ideas. central in each 
fare.’ One phase of project was to find” question and in the alternative answers 
4 out how local citizens” thought the relief 1 question. These ideas were then c 
4 problem: should be met , what kind of relief veyed to the interviewees in whatever “lan- 
agency program they wanted. This. guage” was necessary to pu them across. 
‘Meant an opinion study of a cross- -section of The vocabulary used therefore varied with a, 
— &t the county’s population, including illiterates, ‘the universe of discourse and experiences of 
sharecror ers, h usewives, factory workers the person whose pinion was sought. The 
Pp y Ss, e pe Pp ght. 
schedule was a guide for the interview and 
eighth Meeting & rigid framew ork for recording ng the ‘Tesponses 
of the American ‘Sociological ‘Society, New York, obtained. 
December 4, 1943. Devising the Sch 


On leave. reading and of experience as a relief worker, 


Relief in Marshall County, Tennessee.” 
2 f the relief situa- 58 
Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Univ ersity of Wisconsin a list of about OF fs 


Library, 1940. The field work was supported by ation was prepared, those which seemed the 
fellowship of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, — nvo 


‘most important issues involved. These cov- 
ered questions of finance, control, adminis- 
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ere kinds and amounts of aid granted. With this 


house yard. These 


ERICAN § 


“trative organization, of from 2 to 9.” ‘Thus quections and alter- 


_as a basis, the county was toured and inform- _ lated, r not theoretically, but less arbitrarily, 
al discussions were held in cross- -roads stores, in terms of the local “definition of the ; situa 
- fence corners, barber shops and on the court ES 


“bull-sessions” were -gories of thought. 
guided over the list of issues and the various Preliminary schedules were successively 
solutions offered to each were” jotted | down administered to three test samples’ of 28, 35, 
ina notebook, usually after the conservation. = and 30 family heads. After each test sample, _ 
This until representatives of _ improvements were made i in the questions 
both ‘Tacial groups and their alternative answers, and in the 
interviewing techniques. Two of the 14 ques. _ 
study notes serv rved two purposes. tions” were dropped because they failed to 
- First, a general idea of the “ ‘relief problem” meet the : standards | of reliability to be | de- 
as it ‘existed in the minds local residents scribed | below. 
was obtained. The phases of the situation did fall 


considered important and vital by local peo- anything like a graded series—contrary to one of 


ple was determined. A number of the original uF pet assumptions. There seemed, rather, to be a 
sharp positions for a citizen to choose between. 


“issues were ‘discarded v when it was discovered | 
_ Often a dichotomous choice was all he saw before — 
_ that folks were not interested in or concerned © ey him. This is not surprising, however, when we re- 
about them. Others were added because they member the part emotional stereotypes play in the 4 
being discussed and argued about in the behavior of publics. 
county, In the same ‘manner the solutions | * See final : schedule. Sampling was done from a 


rs det limited universe composed of the heads of the coun- 
eing TOposec or issue were de er- ty’s 4,257 families. Except for the first test sample 


mined. In the end 14 issues were formulated (selected purposively), the sampling simple 
and there were 22 complete interviews COV er- random using random numbers. Four ets were 
ing all of them. Secondly, when the —. made on the study sample of 426, 10 percent of the 


to each issue were tabulated, ways of cate- universe, which showed it adequately representative. — 
ei “On no test was the chance factor small enough to 


gorizing eac set could be ‘determined. The disprove the hypothesis that the sample was drawn 
‘mumber of categories for each issue varied from the universe as defined. 


SCHEDULE = 


Should publi relief be supported by: ‘County 


The best form of local be: Court Full- Staff with office 
Citizen in each community County Citizens’ Committee ( or Private 2 


1W 


—(a) When it approaches destitution. Sileameaaaae 


in what condition a be to receive relief? 
When it lacks f food, ‘clothing, or shelter. 


-(c) When it lacks a decent standard of living. he 
TI. (a) Should help be given toa drinking man and his family 


—(b) Should be e give ena a farmer owning his own equipment? 
Aon: 


for relief on t! the 


Poorhouse. Cas No Cash. ork for: Cash, No Cash. 


"Widows 4 ig 


native answers for the schedue was formu- 


tion” and were phrased in the “folk cate- 


schedule 
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4 
lothing 
Ds Clo’ ing ( 


Which items are necessary to be supplied from | public 


In the main, er approve or of the following as a way of people. in need? 


{MENTS: Coherence; Grasp of problem; Relief or unemploy1 ment experience. 
1 4 
ae to ion to head a Employable , 
e ree) 
Employ ment: Full ( Part ( Unemployed and seeking work ‘5, ’ 
8 Open country }, Hamlet (), Chapel Hill isburg Cornersville. 
W hat taxes d do you pay? None ‘Real (),P Personal Income Other 4 
Number of newspapers read regularly ? County (), Daily ( ), Weekly ( Other = 


\ 


Social visiting Swap work (_ ); Mutual aid ( Community, 
17. Who finances: OAA | ( ),WPA( +), Red Cr Cross 
ho are the people who are supposed to get on: W PA ), )? 
= 


In does the county needy people €:3 TOTAL 


7 Testing ‘for Reliability. With ‘this idea- the answers recorded by y the two interviewers. 
ee method, the reliability ¢ of the results The number of times they obtained the same 7 
depends not on the schedule alone, but on the response from - the same interviewe ee was 
-schedule- based interview. The reliability of tabulated for each question. The ratio of 
the: questions and the interviewing the number of such agreements to the total 
be tested together. The more interview. number of respondents | to a question was 
prs used, the more difficult it is to obtain re- was taken as an index of. the reliability of 
“liable data. Two took part in this study. On a that question. These were expressed as per- 
“the second test sample (35), , each interviewer centages. The ratios of agreement thus ob- 


visited all the family heads. About two weeks tained ranged 60% to 00%. Nine 
elapsed between the first and second inter- the 15 ratios were over 80% oO. - i iG 
Views. W hen the responses were compared, An analysis of the instances of disagree- 
amount. of agreement—while low o on ment indicated that some of them should 


some questions—justified _enough faith charged to faulty methods. There 


the method to continue. The . schedule was were, instance, cases where the inter- 
“polished,” interv iewing experiences -viewee had said, “I don’t know” on the fi first 
“shared, the test Tepeated on another interview, but had given a definite answer 
on the second. This seemed to result from 

this test 25 5 pairs of ‘the fact that anew issue had been called 
“were obtained. A was” made of d 


|. 
| 
2 
ag 
| 
| 
| 


“him | some conclusion and would provide each with the 
about it. In other cases a person | would state necessary to express their opinions, its 
on second interview, “The other day I validity would satisfactorily demon- 


and ne now this is what I think. finished schedule was given to eleven 


“techniques, then the method pi more agency. They were in amost agree-_ 
reliable. Omitting these types of differences, — f ment on all. the questions, and stated that 
the ratios of agreement on the questions their answers were not ‘ “cramped” by 
ranged from n 72% 7o to 100% two were categories of the schedule. The eleven oldest 
The fact ‘that the percentage of soon” found, however, that their personal 
-ment was 80 or above on all but two ques- opinions varied somewhat. hey were there- 
tions was considered to demonstrate a a work- fore asked to respond to the schedule accord- “4 
able amount of reliability ‘the method. ing to the way they actually administered 
_ However, before the study ‘sample was | in- the Poor Law. Nine such schedules were ob- — 
terviewed, a further attempt was made to tained. amount of agreement between 
increase the r reliability of the study. Ten per- “answers was very high. It believ ed that 
‘sons who appeared to: to present special inter- if the schedule-interview provided categories 
viewing problems were purposively selected. for. distinguishing the practice | of the Poor 
The interviewers called on these together, from the opinions of case-workers, its” 


“i interviewing alternative subjects. W hile one validity, would still be demonstrated. 
onducted an interview, the other sat unob- The high degree « of consistency in the an- = 
 trusiv ely in the background making Notes. of each group indicated that the 
After each interview, the techniques od provided for an adequate description of = 


were criticized vigorously and discussed position. Further, t the two ) groups 

thoroughly. Attention was given even to. ‘sistently ‘selected different answers to the 

words, gestures, and inflections used—trying questions. | In all, 240 choices were made. | 

"to determine the most. effective ways s of get- _ In only two instances did a person in one | 

ting the ideas across and of recording the re- group select | an answer which was the norm 
sponses. It was the writer’s belief then, and of the other group. This considered 

is now, that the teliability of the study sam- satisfactory” demonstration that the sched- 
greater than that of the last test interview measured what it set out to. 


12 ques 
herent r 


ied 


Testing for Validity. During all of this should be met. = 
vhich se 


preliminary work it became apparent that Analysing the Results. “The main ques 


at least two distinct and conflict- tion which this study to answer was: {fantastic 
_ ing points “of view on what the public relief What kind of a relief system or program do- those wl 
_ program should be. . These were represented — _ the people of this country think best? Aux- erat be 
on the one hand by the type of public as- -iliary to this was an attempt to discover if idea. 
sistance provided by the FERA, Social Se- persons’ of different social and economic It was 

a. curity and WPA programs and on the other a backgrounds had different opinions. Thus the percentas 
; by the traditional charity list and poorhouse — - focus of attention was not on the answers be answe 
_of the Poor Law. It was known that the opin- separate. questions. he unit of analysis It was de 


ions of the state department of welfare staff had to be an individual’s response to all of were left 
_ favored the first, or public security approach. — the questions taken together. However, the herent so 
It was believed ‘that the opinions of the Taw data of the study were ‘the separate punched 


members of the county assembly, the 1 magis- ‘non- quantitative answers to 12 questions by questions 

_ trates, responsible for the administration of 426 family heads. And these could not be were com 
7 the Poor Law favored the latter. If the sched- _ combined into numerical s scores. lection, tl 
a 4 ule-interview would show a clear divergence _ After considerable study of the completed cases. T Th 
between the responses of f these t two groups schedules, ‘Ways were found classify lative con 
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IDEA.C CENTE ERED ESTION IN INTERVIEW SCHEDULES 
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the ‘Public Security: State Control Pattern. 


Kinds and Amounts of Relief® 
URE 2. Sample Table of Machine S Sorting of Opinion S Schedules Showing Little Agreement 
4 
_ Kinds and Amounts of Relief® | 


| 
interview ees’ answers into ‘mutually exclusiv e the 426 persons as Jo Defi- 
e qualitative « categories which could be chan- nite Opinion—meaning « on the asa 

a termine those. persons ‘whose answers to The next step was to discover ies 

|. f 12 questions described some reasonably co- tions or programs were offered by the 86% _ 


herent relief program. This was tackled having fairly coherent opinions. Examina- 
onan impressionistic basis. The writer stud- tion of the schedules revealed 4 solutions 
led each schedule sorted out those e on each of which a number of persons were 
which seemed to offer any solution, however, in "substantial agreement. These the 
fantastic, to the relief problem. These. Ww ere Poor Law; a public security program (so-_ 


lo those which seemed have some internal cial security and work relief) under federal 
unity because of the | dominance ofa central control public security 
state control; and a public security program 
ic It was obvious ‘that a certain. entirely under county control. check 


e percentage of the questions — would have to » these judgments, the punched © cards were 7 
rs be > answered to leave any impression at all. again. The answers: were summarized 
is It was decided that if more than 4 questions: for, each of the sections of the schedule: 
if were left unanswered, the person had no co- ret finance and control, organization and per- : 
ie herent solution to offer. The schedules were sonnel, eligibility requirements, and kinds 
te W Punched on cards and those with 8 or more es amounts of relief. Each summary was 
Guestions answered sorted out. ‘When these punched in one column and each ‘column 
were compared with the impressionistic sorted against the other three. When entered 

lection, there was disagreement | on only 10) _ in frequency tables, the results formed a kind 7 7 - 
cases, These were resolved by further quali- of scattergram. See Figures and 2. .Con- 


tative consideration. This | gave 58 (14%) of centration of frequencies in a cluster of cells é 
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‘indicated a group of persons with similar _— family- heads had some | be nc 
‘opinions. There were five such clusters. Four herent solution to offer to the relief oreb- two r 
_ were the ones already found by i inspection of lem; that 71 percent of those having definite that 1 


by ch 
more 
minist 


the schedules. The fifth was characterized by | opinions formed them entirely out of ele- 
belief in the policies” of a public security ments 0 of existing programs; that 49 percent 
- program administered, however, by the ex- agreed on one or another of 5 5 solutions, while — 
isting x machinery « of the Poor Law— _ —the coun- the opinions of the remainder were either § 3 give 
ty” assembly of magistrates. ideal pat- vague or unique; and that the largest single family 
tern for each of these was constructed by de- group agreeing on a program (16 oie a "genera 
termining the answer to each question w vhich fav ored a public se security program under fed- ff social 
tepresented tt the norm f for that group. eral control. cant re 


a? 


 Forty-n -nine (49) ‘percent of the cases were .. These 8 opinion categories were tested for § size an 
: classified into these 5 categories. ‘This left 32 possible relationship with each of 28 socio- ilies w 
percent who had proposed fairly coherent re- economic variables. This was the main statis- advoca 
lief programs, but none which corresponded tical analysis attempted by The gw PA 
TABLE 1. Types or OPINIONS SHOWING NUMBER OF PERsoNs Howpinc Eaci 
WITH ‘STANDARD ERRor OF ESTIMATE AND 3¢ RANCE FO FOR. Eacn* 
Public Security: Federal Control Public 
2. Public Security: State Control 10 Public 
3. Public ‘Security : County Control = a Public 
‘Uncelassifiable: Novel Elements 2570 2.00 20.7 -28.6 7. Unclas 
; Unclassifiable : Traditional Elements 15.5 (8. No De 


* The percentages are fgur es. Stan dard errors and rang fi 
‘a calculated from the following formula : 


EY 
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factor wit 
to o the 5 categories or agreed with each variables. ranged from age and the 
— other to any significant extent. These “une interviewees, through occupation and eco- 
classifiable” opinions were divided into . nomic status, to residence and reading habits. 
groups: one 12 percent of the total, ‘con- The chi- -square test was. used to make this 
ined programs which ‘Tepresented different analy sis. Two types” of chi-square tables 
q mbinations of features to be found in ex- _ were used: ‘the “ 2 by r” in which the opi in- J Pattern o 
isting public relief programs—as did the 5 i ion categories were related toa dichotomy a single t 
solutions already mentioned. This _was la- — (e.g. sex) and the “ r by r” in which they §§ similar in 
‘beled, -Unclassifiable: Traditional Elements. were related to a quantitative e variable (eg. ions. How 
The other, 25 percent of the total, contained school grades completed) or to non factors Ww 
programs which combined aspects of related dichotomous qualitative v ariable (e.g g. occu _ the natur 
_ behaviors such as Community Chest, Red pation). The .o5 level of significance was obscure, S 
_ Cross, mutual aid practices, etc. with ele- used throughout. Tables 2 and 3 will ius be briefly 


persor 
grounds. 
not be: Sai 


ments of existing programs. ‘This was s desig- tr: trate the type e of analysis ‘used. Several 
nated Unclassifiable: Novel Elements. Table 2 shows type of opinion | by sex. The to the ¢ coh 
a Table 1 s shows these 8 Categories, those chi-square for the table indicates a signifi MH Posed. Wo: 
used i in subsequent analysis, and the percent _cant association between the sex of the inter- those with 
i ied i in n each. Iti is worth iewees and their opinions i in general. The ‘ended to 
r the nature ¢ of the relationship is is not clear. It will vith the 1 
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| INTERVIEW | 


rer, that the chi- -squares of activities, regular readers of newspapers, reg- 
two rows are also significant. This indicates ular voters, heads of normal (unbroken) . 
more women (than would be expected families and those employed full-time 

by chance) have no solutions to offer, while compared with the unemployed and persons) 
more men favor public security policies ad- independent incomes) tended to offer 
e inistered by the local: magistrates. ‘Table more coherent solutions to the relief prob- 
gives” the types of opinion by size of _ 
family. The table chi-square shows that in Four factors were found to be related to a 
| general there is no significant amount of as- approval of a public security program under - 
sociation between them. However, a signifi- . federal control. Those tending to favor r this 

“cant relationship i is indicated between family solution were the better informed about 
size and one opinion | category. Heads of fam- rent relief activities, regular readers of news- 
ilies with 5 or more “members tended to papers, the full- time employed and ‘the 
advocate a program approximating existing — “unemployed (as « compared 1 with persons | of 

WP. A and Social Security practices more independent income) and persons who 
often than heads of smaller families. paid no taxes. 


TABLE 3 2. TYPES Sex* 
2. Public Security: State Control - 
3. Public Security: County Control 
4. Public Security Policy: Poor Law Machinery 
he Xx? = was used. Thus the cell chi- -squares equal hen up in 
regular chi- -square tables with one degree of freedom, they show the amount of association of the tne ; +: 


factor with the opinion category in that row. See Fisher, R. A., Statistical Methods for pecenumead womans 


The this Five factors were approval 


was that each type of relief opinion was held _ public security program under state ae: b 


by persons with similar socio-economic back- the nearest ‘approximation to existing Social _ 
grounds. On the basis of the analys sis, it can S Security and WPA | programs. Those tending | 2 
not be said th that this hy pothesis i is correct. aye to favor this solution were: laborers, domes: 
pattern of opinion represented the 1 views of tics and clerks; persons of low socio-eco- 
a single type of person. Nor did groups at neue. status;* persons who did n vote | 
similar individuals have characteristic ‘pin regulary; Negroes; and heads of lollies 7” 
ions. However. er, the data indicate that certain - which were or had heen relief recipients. is oe 
factors were related to opinions, although i #F actors which were not in any way related _ =3 

the nature of the association w was usually to relief. opinions, according t to this study, 
obscure, Some of the relationships found will were: farm tenure, attitude toward the New 
be briefly summarized. = ass a _ whole, and ‘Participation in cr 
‘Several factors were found to be related ganizations—including neighborhood mutual 
to the coherency of the relief solution pro- aid groups. 
D Conclusion. The problem faced by this 


posed. W omen, farmers, persons over 55 and 


those with fewer y s 
tend d ith J fe years Edwards, Alba, “Socio- Classification 
to ess coherent answers ose of Census Occupations,” J. of Am. Assn., 


dge of current: relief 38, N 4, 1933, PP. 377- -87. 
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‘study was wes thet: of tne, the o opinions wot justi in view of the roughness of the data . 
heterogeneous population on a complex mselves. At any rate, the study findings 
public issue. The method developed to do were pronounced of practical value by the 
this: places ; its reliance on the careful selec- cooperating department of welfare. 
tion and definition of the ideas, rather than | | There is Teason to believe that ‘they influ. 


words, contained in the schedule. By its policies, especially those ertaining 
presenting these ideas verbally in an inter- to its public relations. In addition, the data 

view, the flexibility dealing proved useful (as a part of the larger study 

- with a cross-section population is achieved. in testing and perhaps extending our theory 

The reliability of the method depends on the of institutions, particularly those composed 

careful definition of both questions and of stateways. 


entific 
a and st 


a. Public Se Security : 


Public Control 
Public Securit 


3. Public Securit 
County Control 
5. Poor Law "survey 
6. -Unclassifiable : with e 
Novel Elements 
>. Unclassifiable: dr 
é No Definite Opinion» 


ne person omitted because. of incomplete schedule. View - 
>The. on as where The sum of the cell chi- -squares in any tion: An 

row was looked up in the regular tables with n — 1 degrees of freedom (n equals the number of columns), pot 
testing the association of the column factor with the opinion category in that row. See T. q 4 McCormick, — —_—ae 

4 clude ex 
- mimeo material for Statistics 232, University of Wisconsin, 2nd Semester, Sheet 14,p.2. ‘| files. vol 
* Chi- squares showing significant (.o5 or below) are marked with an asterisk publicats 
possible to devise rough tests of the reliabil- guided interviewing and observation can ob- 9 work of 
ity and validity of the results obtained. tain. It will also avoid that spurious exact- Connecti 
4 These show that at least two interviewers ness which i is probably the fate of paper and . a 
w 
: can be trained to elicit and record reasonably pencil techniques 1 when administered to non- rag 
similar and reliable results. Also shown is academic populations. If this is so, it is tary-Trea 
the ability of the method to distinguish be- - tool ¢ of practical value with some degree ol Order of 
“tween patterns of ideas or activities known scientific exactness, and is is suitable for 
to be different. tackling some of the problems which now N 
= = The method did not, and perhaps cannot, elude our more refined methods. It therefore Comaniane 
produce | quantifiable data. However, its data a illustrates 2 a kind of work at which we ve should 
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can be « classified into qualitative categories a spend a part of our research time, _ while , we 
which lend themselves to simple statistical labor” mightily the remainder to construct 
analysis. Statistical tools more powerful than sharper and 1 more efficient 
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TECHNIQUES | OF SOCIAL REFORM: AN ANAL Y SIS OF 


all 


WAVES net Prohibitionist summaries data may be given here, but 
 Prohibitionist agitation that have is that the | quotations and summaries 
wept | the United States during the _ capture and transmit pertinent characteris- 
t century and more furnish significant tics of the originals. Care is taken in foot- 
case materials on aspects | of cultural change, “notes: to refer the reader to both objective 
- cultural lag, and social control. These mate- and partisan documents and summaries. a 
rials are illuminating, in my estimation, in oa or the sake of brevity, this p paper r sketches a? 
general subjects as and seeks to analyze these factors bearing» 
the ‘nature’ of ‘reformist move- ‘upon the 1 new prohibition drive: (1) “major. 
ments, in their societal, social psy chological, strategies, (2) the drives for the Eighteenth 
psy ychological aspects; (2) the relation- and the ‘Twenty-F irst Amendments com- 
ships between moralistic-emotional and sci- pared with the p present prohibition drive, (3) 
entific opinions in Dry and Wet propagandas 7 the groups: involved in the present struggle, 
- and strategies; and ( (3) the probable conse- a an anatomy of. ‘agitation, (4) their phi- 
quences of educational and legalistic efforts losophies, and (5) their tactics. Adequate 


at social change, such as the Drys and = treatments of the historical perspectives into | 


 Wets have promoted, in terms of anticipated which the present drive should be fitted, of 
and unanticipated goals: and consequences. — the characteristics 0 of the specific pressure 
Within the necessary limits of a paper, "groups involved in the struggle, the 
‘iti is hoped to touch upon some conclusions — propaganda theories and techniques 1 used by 
reached along such lines’ during a detailed 


hod and wes _ Alcohol Studies, Yale University; Charles R. Jones, 
™ especia reference to the new prohi I- Executive Vice- President, American Business Men’s 
tion drive.* Naturally only samples and brief _ Research Foundation, Chicago; A. J. Kane, Confer- 
ence of Alcoholic Beverage Industries, New Y ork; 
* Presented to the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting Laura Lindley, Research Secretary, Anti- Saloon 
| of "the American Sociological Society, New York, — League of America; Irving D. Robbins, Institute of 
"December 4,1043. Public Relations, New York; “Anne Roe, Psychol- 


q 


York; M. -Jellinek, ‘Director, School 


| 1 


oat This paper is a digest of sections of a ‘tdeth- - ogist, School of Alcohol Studies, Yale University; 
coming book tentatively titled Techniques of Agita- OLA Schaefle, International Reform Federation, | 
tion: An Analysis of the New Prohibition Drive Washington; Fred D. L. Squires, Research Counsel, 
_ be published by Dryden Press, New York) . The National Woman's Christian Temperance Union; — 
3 materials upon which this larger study is based in- and Harry S. Warner, Treasurer, Temper- 
clude extensive newspaper and magazine clipping ance Federation, Columbus, Ohio. 
~ files, volumes of the back numbers of Dry and Wet aad ? Particularly useful objective studies of the gen- 
publications, and pamphlet and book collections as ~ eral field are: John Allen Krout, The Origins” of 
.-- as first-hand observation by the author of the Prohibition (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1925); __ 
work of Dry and Wet organizations, especially in- Peter H. Odegard, Pressure Politics: The Story of 
Connecticut, New ‘York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- the Anti- Saloon League (New York, Columbia Uni- 
diana, Michigan, and Kansas. The following persons __ versity Press, 1928); Clark Washburton, “ Prohibi- 
aided ‘with comments and suggestions and in mak- tion ” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, XII 
ing materials available: Alfred Abrahamson, Secre-— (1934), pp. 499-510; Dayton E. . Heckman, Prohi- 
tary -Treasurer, National Grand Lodge, Independent bition Passes: The Story of the Association Against 
of Good Templars, West Hartford, Conn.; the Prohibition Amendment (MS. Ph.D. Disserta- 
Dwight Anderson, Director, Public Relations, Med- tion ; Columbus, Ohio State University, 1939) ; and 
ical Society of the State of New York; Edward E. Frederick W. Adrian, The Political Significance of — 
Blake, - National Chairman, Prohibition National 7 the Prohibition Party (MS. Ph.D. Dissertation; 
Committee, Chicago; W. Roy Breg, Executive Sec- ag Columbus, Ohio State University, 1942). A mine of 
retary, Allied Youth, Washington; T. J. Donovan, — Dry material is the partisan Standard Encyclopedia 
General Counsel, Allied Liquor Industries, New of the Alcohol Problem (Westerv ille, Ohio, Ameri-. 
York; Hugh Harley, Brewing Industry Foundation, can Issue Publishing Co., 1925-30), 6 vols. ra 
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hibition as a technique for the Promotion 0 
cannot be treated thin the limits of an or abstinence. a 
article, but it is thought that the discussion — In the light of such high strategies by the — 
of the aspects chosen permits certain general- "protagonists in the struggles, let us attempt 
izations concerning techniques of social agi- to sum up the influence of ten major factors — 
tation that might be suggestive in the study ‘in bringing success first to the Drys, then | 
of other pressure programs. Scie. the Wets, and to examine the operation _ 
oy, I. . Major Strategies. Dr. Purley A. Baker, | of these ten factors today i in the new f rohibi- 
>= of America at the time, outlined ~The Drives the Eighteenth 
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Washing in 191 as 
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When wwe had we e could do "apparently contributed age the 


success in “Of the Eig 


hen we h 
its power to stimulate the m 
ystical ; 
« “And now, what does it mean nto have wet faculties of human nature, usually crushed — 
= "countries around us with the * engl of to earth by the cold facts and dry criticisms 
transportation now in the world? sms" 
the sober hour. . . . The drunken 
sciousness is one bit of the | mystic cescin 
= in pandemonium as it comes across the ness, and our total « opinion 0 of it must find — 
its place in our opinion o of that larger 
Mexico be cared for. South America In other words, religious m sticism 
y 


estar 

treme 


stood as of mystical fact. 


_ experiences generally. Thus, as Clark Wash- 
burton® points ‘ot, ‘liquor dealers, religious 


This outline of f the steps | in » Dry strategy 
7 — oversimplifies the whole program. 


It leaves out of consideration the role of the adie 
of ‘tom; are re natural for: patronage.” 


the consequences of the greater ease with And it has taken a long time for all three to 


which “high-powered rot-gut”” can be trans- Come to some recognition of this competitive — 
ported secretly than the more bulky | situation and for some workable adjustments _ 


and beers. But it gives the steps taken i in the between them to appear. The first og i 


thinking and action of the Drys as they by 


drove on for the ‘Eighteenth Amendment in For more detail, see especially 
the years before 1919 and also since repeal Krout, The Origins of Prohibition (New 


as they have begun to seek the restoration Alfred A. Knopf, 1925), and Peter H. Odegard, — 
of nationwide prohibition, | Pressure Politics : Story of the Anti- 


The major strategy of the anti- & Ernest 
ist forces is is not SO programatic. ‘It consiste be H. Cherrington, The Evolution of Prohibition in 
before 1919 and it still consists chiefly of the United States: A Chronology (Westerville, Ohio, 

fighting the efforts of the Drys | to extend American 
a the prohibition areas and the scope of re- *The Varieties of Religious Experience: A Study ” ; 


strictive legislation, of precipitating Rumen Hetwe (low York, Langman, 


« 


local-option: prohibition laws Bucyclopedia of the Social Mecklin, 
(1934), PP. 499-510, P. 504, quoted. 
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: 
eliminate what they regarded a as an unneces- _ citizenry the evils of the Saloon Seen and 
sary and vile competitor to their search for the Trust. As William Allen” White 
‘ souls to convert to Christianity, | with the une ¢ 10, hae 
q Saloon representing most directly the Devil. 1908, “Tt is not a prohibition wave but. ‘an 
The farmers and villagers wanted to anti- saloon wave, a protest against the prod- 
‘maintain: the influence of their ideals over uct of the liquor business as it has — : 


the country. The first prohibition drive was in this country.” And Peter 


_also a part of an attempt by rural and village "points out, “Moderate drinkers and total 
e people to regain something of their waning» ‘ abstainers, who balked at the idea of abso-- 
_ influence in the United States and to impose — lute prohibition, were willing to admit that 
their way of life upon | urban dwellers. What the American saloon had become a noisome 
seems to objective observers to have been a thing.” In other words, there is general agree-_ 
= waste of Protestant reforming en- A ment that a large share. of the vote against 
ergy upon the subduing of a windmill, looked _ Liquor in the first prohibition drive was tail 
to the country folk as a way of prev enting vote against the excesses and political power _ : 
American -cities—to which their children of specific “poor men’s clubs,” certain espe- 
being drawn—from going | the course: cially obnoxious saloons. 
terests looked upon drinking 
whole country with them, as ‘bad for their employees. Drinking 
Ev angelical Protestants raised the cry -ployees, they thought, were both inefficient 
“Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” ” With _and dangerous. ‘They looked upon them as 
, ‘the Roman Catholics not showing in general _ improper workers in a machine civilization 
a any enthusiasm for ‘prohibition and also as probable agitators and strikers. 
many Irish and other Roman Catholics Representatives « of management believ ed be- 
“tified with the Saloon, the evangelical Prot- fore: 1919 that saloons in working-class dis- 
_ estants turned to the old nativist appeal with tricts were hotbeds of agitation for shorter 
cry of “Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion” hours, improv ed conditions, and higher 
‘its. equivalents, especially in the ex- wages, They therefore believed that prohibi- 
_ tremely rural and Protestant districts. ‘The _ tion would help to‘ ‘civilize” their employees. 
- fact that the Protestant Episcopalians also Representatives of other busines empires 
did not show any enthusiasm for prohibition a as the vendors | of _non- -alcoholic bev- 
was discounted on the grounds that they are “erages, also looked upon prohibition as 
ts ssue-paper Catholics” and tend to iden- means of ‘diverting funds from Liquor to 
tify” themselves with the Anglican Catholics useful” outlets. ‘0 did some wh 
the Church of England. The a anti Roman- were: in savings, home-construc- 
tion, food, automobiles, 
nativist tek inte the Ku Prohibition “appealed to southerners as 
Klux Klan during the period immediately a way of the Negro ‘in his place.” 
following W ‘orld War was thus canalized This was especially | true in the: urban -dis- 
into the prohibition and tricts where Negroes had a tendency to “get 
during that war.® ideas” and to “get out of hand.” As Clark» 
d. Prohibition gained greatly from votes ‘Washburton® notes, “Tn n the first prohibition a 
against the excesses and political power of wave, when the Negroes were under the 
specific saloon keepers. Every sizable com-_ complete. domination of ‘plantation owners, 
munity: contained at least one “bad saloon” and in the second , when they : still resided - a. 


- 


*Noel P. Gist, Secret Societies: A Cultural Study . 
of Freternelism in the United States (Columbia, 
= of Missouri, 1940), esp. chap. 4; J. M. 
Mecklin, The Ku Klux Klon (New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1924). 


- that came to typify in the minds. of the chiefly i in the rural areas and the domination — 
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as under slavery, the south was virtually un- the group was” er in part by the 
touched by the m mov ement. But with the National _German- American Alliance, which | 


"gration « of the _ Negroes s to urban “grens, carried on propaganda against prohibition, 
drunkenness and crime associated therewith As a result, Congressional investigations'” 


became serious Negro- problems. The third | (then as now a prime way to provide a prohi 
wave of state wide prohibition began in the ‘sounding board for propaganda) firmly iden _ Te 
south and by 1917, ‘the entire section was tified in minds of many the | e breweries same 

legally dry. . Throughout the s south state laws with the enemy, by derivation all Liquor Twer 
and national prohibition have en- with -Teutonic influences. 
forced more stringently among the Negroes Liquor became a wartime sac crifice. In 
than among the white population.’ ” Sup- World War I, as in Warld War ‘Tl, Amer- a They 


pressed and frustrated Negroes, members of icans depriv ed themselv es of many things to isters 


_ a submerged caste, with some release given defeat “the Kaiser” in a a great upsurge of | that 
to sometimes | threat- courageous and puritanical self-sacrifice, and ¥ he so 
, ened to forget to “stay in their place,” and _ Liquor was one of these sacrifices. As Harry 7 pressi 
the whites handled the situation in the same Elmer Barnes" has it, “Prohibition | was rathes 


fashion as they had handled the problem of sneaked over under the cover of the prev. 


“Negro. voting: with» laws that applied to alent hy sterical tendency of the people of 


_ Negroes, not to i es the United States to save and sacrifice to 


Professional evangelists, reformers, and defeat the Kaiser. Prohibition was part and mainte 


Pe ve demagogs found in in the Dry drive an parcel of war idealism, as much as the fre- ff he co 
attractive and profitable outlet for their tal- ing of repressed peoples, the sanctity of. | 
ents, especially under the auspices of the treaties, the battle for ‘democracy, and the and tl 
C.T.U. and the Anti-Saloon League. They like.” pand 
therefore’ flocked to it and gave so wartime Prohibition ‘came, 


Large « contributors to political move- Yale University admitted in 1926, Constitu- ccogray 
campaigns found that the tional “National Prohibition came prema- might 
offered a more attractive issue than did those turely, before a proper try-out of Ww War- time | 
who stressed issues more fundamental to the Prohibition had sufficiently prepared “the 

control of our economic and political institu- population of the large cities for Constitu- a | 
__ tions. The “era of the muckrakers” of about — tional Prohibition.” A more objective student fj 
to 1912, so labeled by Theodore Roose- of the subject, John Allen Krout,” observes 6,000.0 
struck many business leaders’ in par-— that Federal Prohibition through the Fight- 192 
_ticular as having an unsettling tendency. -eenth Amendment came to many Americans 

Prohibitionists— merely attacked Booze, the 1920 “with something of a shock. Though 
_ Saloon, the Whiskey Trust, and the Brewers, they were aware ¢ of the political power p pos 
_ but Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, a by the enemies of the liquor | traffic, 


Alfred 
which 
as the 


4 Upton Sinclair, and others went after the. they had not realized that the reformers were HB sand Jew 
_ political bosses, the public utilities, patent ‘on near the goal.” Naturally the super- press : way tov 


our relig 
Sizing at 
to mino: 


itself. Let the reformers have Booze and See, for example, U.S. on 


Let that keep them busy!® the Judiciary, Brewing and Liquor Interests and 

. The identification of beer with German German and Bolshevist Propaganda (6sth Con x = 
~ 

"immigrants to this country and of those and Session, Pursuant to Senate Resolutions 


immigrants with pro- Germanism in W ‘orld Office, 1919), 3 vols. 
War I reacted to the discredit of Booze and Prohibition Versus “Prohibit 
: “the Saloon, Many breweries were owned by Dry Psychosis (New York: Viking Press, 1932), pp. xn (1934 
Regier, The Era of the Muckrake rs illan Company, 1926), P. 83. especially 
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TECHNIQUES OF SOCIAL REFORM 
ire . tactics of the Anti- Saloon League, the _ whole had set its course stror 
Christian Temperance Union, et al. intolerant movements that upon 
had much to do with the surprise factor in - such differences, and the wave | of new ecstat- 
this victory, the immediate e growth of anti- ic Protestant groups that ‘began ‘to blossom — 
agitation, in World War IT had not gained much promi- 
Let us review now the ‘operation of these nence as yet. 
ten factors in the counter-drive for the Prohibition hed gained greatly from” 
Here a sum- votes against the excesses and political power 
‘mary: of Specific saloon keepers. But the Liquor 
A. a Drink and ‘religion are competitors. Gangster, the Beer ‘Baron, and the Speak- 
They continued to be competitors, but min-— easy Mobster now loomed a more he horrible 
‘ister and especially lay men were learning p persons to dread than the ‘dimming: vision | 
the age- problems of cannot of the old-time Saloon Keeper and the Whis- 
be solved by outright and immediate sup- key T rust. On the sound propaganda | theory 
pression. a democracy , laws resemble that people would vote against a "specific 
rather closely the mores or they do not menace under their noses but not necessarily ve 
_ “work,” and the mores are patterns of be- — against a vague “sy stem,” the Wets did ex- _ 
havior and not of idealization. = actly what the Drys had done! in the previous 
| The farmers and villagers wanted to "drive: they’ dramatized the ex 


maintain ie influence of their ideals ov power of specific speak asy erators. 


the country. During Wo: orld W ar I, the world aT e . Business” interests had looked | upon 


of our villagers and farmers had expanded, drinking as bad for their employees. Now _ 
and | the automobile and radio made it €X- business representatives had come to at least : 
—— more during the 1920’s and early four conclusions, or their actions and — 
1930’s. What had been thought of as the ments suggested ery ‘the - 
‘urban type e of mind” became less bound by 
geography, more a psychological f factor that 


might and did appear throughout the coun- 


conclusions: 


tive unions and strikes without a saloon to Seal 


 & “em, Romanism, and Rebellion.” ” The (2) that so-called “private prohibition’ en- 
ky Klux Klan reached a peak possibly. in forced upon the employees of a given industry _ 
1924 with v what may have been | as many a as for reasons of efficiency and safety worked as 
6,000,000 members. 15 Tt had a resurgence in 1 well: or better than National Prohibition and the — 
the 1928 campaign to “Keep the Pope Out — _ need for such prohibition ‘was tt —— 
of the W hite- House,” the contest between by National Prohibition; 


Alfred E. Smith and Herbert Hoover (in that the allegation that Prohibition would 
which Hoov er W on). But such organizations _ make | workers a better market for consumers’ - 
argument in Depression as were the more direct 


aa oods did not a ear to be as substantial an 
Jews, formed i in 1928, were ‘pointing the contributions Repeal to make to ie 


religious and cultural minorities, empha- aiding with the mounting burden; and 
sizing among other things that we all ‘belong (4) that bootlegging subsidized a power out-— 
- to minorities. Organized Protestantism as a side of the business community with which it 


Was quite difficult to deal on satisfactory terms. 


* See especially D. Prohibition therner 
(MS. Ph.D. Dissertation ; ‘Columbus, Ohio f Prohibition appealed to sou rs as 


State University, 1039), "Clark Washburton way of keeping the N egro * “in his place.” 
“Prohibition,” Encyclopedia of the Social ‘Sciences, an And it still worked that way, especially in 


(1934), pp. 499-510. cities. But the southerners preferred to 


“Ku have a Democrat for President, even with 
pedia of the Social Sciences, 1932 pp 07- Ku ev 
she “The Ku Repeal as the cost, and they knew that they 


Klux Klan Interpreted,” ot would find “ways and means” | to keep “ “the 
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making 
“new ; competition for adherents and subsidies. omists "were ‘making estimates that ‘repeal. 


3 liefs, the rise of the motion picture as a $3,000,000,000 a year, by analogy with the 


- substitute for the sawdust trail, the develop- British tax rate and excise system and bar- 
_ ment t of national personalities: through a return 1 of the saloon. These figures 


radio as personal leaders for greater masses looked inviting to many. . As Barnes'* put it 


The decay of fundamentalist religious be- = yield revenues of $2,500, 000,000 to 


7 a followings of the old- time gospel performers ~ sure which may achieve repeal or revision of 


who did much to ) stir up popular support lies in the current depression, 


the old-time ‘religious budget, may to offset the Dry Lobby 
_ demagogs, too, such as Father Charles E. and give legislators courage to vote as they 
Coughlin of Royal Oak, Michigan, built 1 up | think and drink.” | Fletcher Dobyns had a 


“deliver the vote.” ‘it seven years after repeal in his book, The 
» a Large contributors to political m ‘move- Amazing Story of Repeal (1940). This law- 
ments and campaigns continued to” believe yer attributed repeal to the “machinations 
that the Drys offered an attractive issue with of a small group of wealthy | men who be- 
which to distract attention from issues more _ lieved that liquor taxes would relieve them 
fundamental t to the control of our economic of part of their tax loads. In their -enthu- 
and ‘political institutions, but to. keep pro- siasm over Dobyns’ s analys sis, the Drys chose 
- hibition alive as such an ‘issue, repeal also — to forget that it was a Dry, James A. W hite 
_ had to be an issue and a live one. Prohibition Ohio, who invented the slogan, 
accepted accomplished goal, money is tainted if the Anti- Saloon League 
could have been possible, ‘would can get its: hands on it,” a principle that 
a valuable issue eentirely, had been very useful | in financing Prohibi- 
The i identification of b brewers with pro- _tionists | in their drive f for the Eighteenth’ 
disappeared as a matter of any Amendment. 
_ significance in the general postwar revulsion — ‘That both National Prohibition and Re 
“ ia what had become known, _ with sar- peal should have come because people with 
casm, 1, as” the “Crusade. to ‘Make the World personal axes to grind interested themselves 
Safe for Deme racy.” With Fortune Maga- in these e projects” is no surprise to a social 
gine and Congressional committees"® brand- scientist. A careful student of the subjec 
i ing wars as the products of the munitions | estimates that “the Eighteenth Amendment, 
fo makers, with the American Legion | and other which Wayne B. Wheeler once estimated | cost 
patriotic bodies attempting to take five million dollars to secure, was re- 
‘profits out of war,” pro-t -Germanism tem- _pealed at a cost of but twenty ‘million dol- 
-— ponnely ceased to serve as a term of rebuke. _ lars.” ‘Tf such pressure tactics had not taken 
j. Liquor as a wartime sacrifice naturally place, the social scientist would have cause 
was also a thing of the past. World War . for surprise. Motive power for such dynamic 


_ was long | ago. Few dreamt in those days of promotion must come from ‘somewhere. ms, 


- * As repented for example in U. S. Senate, me of the much for a summary of the operat 


- Before the Special Committee Investigating the f the ten factors during the drives for the 
Munitions Industry (73rd Congress, 3rd Session, Eighteenth and Twenty-First | Amendments. 
_ Pursuant to Senate Resolution No. 206; Washing- — Let. us examine their status in the present | 
™ For a retrospect on this agitation, se D.C. “H. Barnes, ‘Prohibition Versus Civilization 
- Blaisdell and Jane Greverus, Economic Power and New York: Viking Press, 1932), p. 121. ae 
5 Political Pressures (T.N.E.C. Monograph No. 26; a, sede E. Heckman, Prohibition Passes Ms. . PhD. 


of people, all these things undermined the e. 1932, “The one possible source of -. 


followings s, but they failed as to slightly | different and he explained 
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some tie-up Prohibitionism 
and religion are Jew- baiting Negro- beating may be- 

But organized religion is giving more and come a factor again in the promotion of 
more evidence, particularly through pro- | . Such comments as the following 


0 nouncements s of the Federal Council of the from Progress: Publication of the Interna-— k 
Churches" of Christ in. America and of cer- tional Reform Federation i 
denominational spokesmen, that unusual: 


| proaches” to the liquor problem other than The wets are waking up to the power of pro-— 
prohibition grow in favor, Al- test are sending in petitions against the 
coholics Anonymous, for example, a co- Bryson Bill evidently obtained in the saloons 
of _ operative movement of alcoholics who seek from the character of the foreign names a ate 
to aid themselves with the help. of “a Power tached as well as the sender. . 


al greater than ourselves.” “It has gained wide — ‘The “character of the foreign names” is a 
institutional support (Roman Catholic, Prot-  native-American catch-phrase. But such ex: 


y § estant, , Jewish, and other). It points to one hd; such divisive tendencies, have had x 
a of several different religious approaches - to 4 “iq clamped on them” during World ol 
d alcoholism and the alcohol problem." The They represent, however, ‘danger 
ax -members of Alcoholics Anonymous, inci- — for the postwar period not only to those 
dentally, even they are seeking to be, fearful of prohibition and its consequences 
s total -abstainers, are as a whole bitterly. but also to those who dread authoritarianism 
sentful of the Prohibitionists. As Jack . Alex- born of such “hysterical scapegoat- -beatings. 

Saturday Evening Post Such the Detroit race riots of the 

' @ of March 1 , 1941, “I met and talked with — week of June 20, 1943,2° : and other racial 


e - scores | of A.A.’s, as they call themselves, and lashes and frictions may issue ue forth in a 


| 
found to be unusually new nativist movement after World War II, 
people.’ similar to the Ku Klux Klan after World 


b. The farmers and villagers still num- — War I. Demagogs are now available—F ather 


_bered many wanted to restore the in- Charles E. Coughlin, Rev. Gerald LK 


‘fluence of their ideals: over the country. Smith, Rev. J. Frank Norris, all of the 
‘Through the demands of Army, Navy, and = Detroit area, for examples. But then dema-— 


factory employment in World War II, how- ‘gogs always arise when the ‘opportunities 


ever, they continued to become more the for. their work a are present, They can 
members of an urbanized ‘country and less _ - societal decay afar, and they swarm to it. By 
the exponents ¢ of a narrow morality th that d. Prohibition had gained greatly from 
wished to enforce their fellow country- ‘votes against the excesses and political 
men, power of specific saloon keepers. Repeal had 
“Rum, ‘R , and Rebelli 
ion” or gained greatly from votes against the 


Some of surveyed by Dwight excesses and power of similar speakeasy op- 


Anderson, “Alcohol and Public Opinion,” Quarterly — erators. Until the distillers and brewers sO- 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 11 (December 1942), far forget this point as to think that America — 
come to like the saloon whether or 

"Alcoholics Anonymous (New York, Works <9 Jong as the distillers and brewers put up 


Inc., 1937); Jack ‘Alexander, “Alcoholics 
Anonymous: Freed Slaves of Drink, Now They — a reasonably accurate and convincing» fac- 


Free Others,” Saturday Evening Post, March 1, 4 ~ simile of self- regulation, they will keep t this” 
1941; 4.4. (New York, Alcoholic Foundation, . Au- irritant within limits.24* 
‘Bust 1943, pamphlet). For other religious approaches, 
see Otis R. Rice, “Religion and the Church in XLIII: 9 (October 1943), 
~ Relation to Alcohol Addiction: I, Religious Re- A, M. Lee and N. D. Humphrey, Race Riot 
sources the Treatment of Alcohol Addiction,” (New York, Dryden Press,1943). 
and Seward Hiltner, “Religion and the Church in Badenhausen, “The Brewing Industry’s 
Relation to Alcohol Addiction: II, Aspects Other Program of Action,” Public Opinion Quarterly, IV 
_ Than Therapeutic,” ” Quarterly Journal of Studies on (1940), pp. 65 7-63; Brewing Industry —— 
4 III (December 1942), PP. 393- 408. "Regulation in Wartime: — 
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e. Business interests on the as ibitionist who was patriotic. Amer- 


lesson so far as pronation is concerned j. Li Liquor as a wartime ‘sacrifice. is one of 

the factors that most nearly approximates 
Prohibition ai appeals southerners its World War I characteristics. If it were 

not for the bitter experiences of National 
the cities ‘in his place.’ WwW ith race riots Prohibition”? and if it were not for the siz- 
evidences of friction flaring in a able and vocal anti- Prohibitionist sym- 
northern cities, the réle that anti-Negro feel- — pathies of the Army and Navy, more prog- 
ing m may play in future Dry agitation—as _ ress might have been made towards wartime — 
point | (c) above brings 0 out—is uncertain and prohibition. As ‘the war goes on, however, | 


Professional evangelists, vejormers, and possibly also beer will dry up n more and more, 
other demagogs are likely to find “softer and then what? Wartime expedients have a 
"pickings in movements more way of staying on and on. 
nomic “and political in character than _ These comparative analyses of the Eight- 
_ the old- time Dry revival meetings, the tre- eenth, Twenty- First, and present drives in 4 
_mendous money-raising orgies of the Anti- light of ten major factors emphasize the 
Saloon League and its affiliates and com- roles of life- conditions and events in the 
petitors, and the W CTD. success of agitations for changes in law and 
Large contributors to political move- custom. This material also furnishes back- 
ments and campaigns may once more find ground for the other three points to be 
prohibition an enticing political issue , but cussed, beginning with what was referred 
to be workable | such an issue would probably to above as “an anatomy of agitation”: 


have to come riding back in as a put the 3. The Groups Involved ine the Present 


ngs” 


of abstinence. ‘Adolf Hitler. and “his. ‘Ned between ‘the Dry and Wet such ; 
Party advocated for the “Master Race.’ ments in the present Prohibition struggle is trium, 
The identification of brewers with pro that the Drys, like so many reformist groups, ing 
_ Germanism did not materialize again during are led by people | who are motivated by a that J 
Ww orld W ar Il. On the contrary, the inept _ kind of fanaticism; the Wets, like so many 
leadership of the Drys permitted the Pro- — conservative groups, are led by professionals 
Becrsers lobby to get itself identified with who are motivated less by burning zeal and 


¢ obviously labeled pro- fascist, “Capt.” Ed- more by finite considerations. Since both 
ward Page Gaston, United States "movements have some social types in ‘com- 
of the W orld Prohibition Foundation and mon, it will be useful to characterize first. 


organizer of the New Vigilantes: of America — the ty pes to be found in the more complex | 


. in 1932 and of its successor, the Patriotic — one, the Dry movement, ; and then to iden 

of America.?° Pro-Germans salso seized tify those also found among the Wets. 
upon such foolish and unpatriotic Dry can- In such an attempt to sum up o observa- 
ards as the Pearl-Harbor-drunkenness story? ; tions on the ‘ ‘sorts of people” active in the 
nas and used them for subversive purposes. This — ‘Dry movement, it As helpful at the outset to 
_ er barrassed many a sincerely convinced Pro- _ "discuss w hat is meant by fanaticism, defined 
briefly asa a “frenzied partisanship or blind 

zeal in any cause, whether religious, ‘social 

jon by or political.’ 28 Fanaticism has been further 


capt’ ” Edward Page beginning with a ser- 
me ™ See for examples Frederick L. Collins, ‘Prohi- eelei 


New York Avenue Church, Tater dition Wil It Happen Again?” Liberty, June tween | 


given greater impetus by George Barton Cutten, — 1942; “Creeping Prohibition,” Time, November 15) 
President of Colgate University, after the canard had 
been officially disproved by a Presidential Committee Otto, of! the 


by Court Justice Owen J. Roberts. 
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TECHNIQUES OF SOCIAL REFORM 
2 
described in “its authentic occurrence” as_ el A 
effect of three passional components s,” gests, fronts” are 
follows: “extreme narrowness and are sufficiently prominent and unlabeled to 
rigidity of of temper,’ ‘unyielding deter- give a function broader respectability. In 
mination mn to make the fixed idea’ triumph addition, the basis of motivation of a given 
over men,” and (3) “callousness to pain . . . “person may change as time goes on; the 
~ uncommonly insensitive to human suffering, ag yitator may work out a new basis of adjust- 


= to the “ old In short, as = his and thus 


aT: 


J = is ; not all Drys are out ‘rat. Others are bureaucrats from ‘the out- 
_and out fanatics, specimens of the “authentic _ set, and still others may go through transi- 


occurrence” of fanaticism, The contention ‘tonal stages from agitator to “fellow trav- 
is that fanaticism is a variable part of the de” 


make-up of Drys, as it is of the mentalities The agitators, the real fanatics, both paid 
of those dedicated to other Causes of the and volunteer, furnish the emotional drive, 
sort anti- -tobacco, anti- swearing, Sunday unflinching ze zeal, the really dogmatic 
“observ Tvance, anti- card- playing. Rather uncompromising fanaticism that serves 
treme fanaticism be illustrated with the sf spearhead of drives and programs. ‘Pro-— 
rances E. Willard, long- time leader of the fessional promoters differ from agitators 
National W.C.T. U., w ho tells i in her Glimpses ‘chiefly jin being motiv ated primarily by 
“of Fifty Years how she decided to side up “professional” _ (monetary, service, artistic, 


— with the Prohibition ‘Party, as follows: ae security-giving, status) considerations rather 


= It was a solemn and cnitet hour in which my than by The Cause (a fanatical drive to 


- brain teemed with the sweet 1 reasonableness of 4 attain a “necessary” goal). Professional pro- 
such a course, and my conscience rejoiced i in ae moters have the talents of public speakers, 
triumph over considerations of expediency. Noth- publicity agents, writers, lobbyists, as do 


ie ing has ever disturbed the tranquil assurance 4 agitators, but the professional promoters also 


~ that I was then helped to make a logical — include among them experts in the broader 


decision inspired from Heaven. 
wise decisi “field of public relations, a perspective on 
Without dealing” further in specific society that requires somewhat ‘more objec- 


_sonalities, one can | summarize observations tivity and technical competence than an agi- 


on the kinds of personalities | drawn into.  tator is likely to accumulate. As a matter of 


+ thelr movement by the Drys by saying that fact, truly professional promoters contribute 
they attract: (1) agitators, (2) professional most. importantly objectivity: unmixed 
promoters, (3) bureaucrats, (4) ‘heelers,” with emotionalism that helps to stabilize and 


‘just members,” (6) “fronts,” and (7) direct a movement.*° 
“fellow travelers.” These are not mutually _ Trailing behind the agitators and profes- 7 
exclusive categories, They are rough types. sional promoters in any “movement come 
_ Some agitators are somewhat profes ssional in _ those of small talents and narrow aspirations, 
their grasp of promotional techniques. Some the bureaucrats, , those ‘who see opportunities 
__ profes sional promoters exhibit a degree of f a- for jobs as such and little more, the people 
- naticism beyc¢ ond that expected and sometimes _ _ who know the arts of memo- passing, protec- : 
beyond that desirable in such a technician. tive- -coloration, self- -preservation and 
constitute special class of who care for little else than the comparative 
“heelers,” one might say, and the lines be- ty thus provided. 
The ee “just members” of any 

AM. Lee, “Public Relations Counseling 

1943), PP. 271-6. = 
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_ ‘Movement are the great rank- and- file, those tranced by ‘the “romance of ‘a Cause. ‘The , 
r many reasons need the kinds of Wets ‘do not promise human salvation — 
psy psychological and "social satisfactions a through the achievement ofa clearly defined 7 
group or Cause organization can goal; their goals, as they see them, involve 
~ offer them. “Heelers” are. the more or Tess merely the promotion of a tolerant society, 
faithful foot soldiers of the army; «just provision of a pleasant diversion, the 
_ members” are the casual contributors, the continuance of an | ancient industry that pays 
_members of the a audiences, the people who excessive taxes and provides | many jobs. — a 
“think it’s a good thing” and “want to be _ How do such social types, drawn into the 
identified with it.” Prohibition and the Anti- two opposing camps, compete: each 
Saloon League or W.C.TLU. give the heelers other for the support of the vast and indif- 7 
_ focal points to which they orient themselves — ferent majority? How do they hold their 
through \ which they can get a greater adherents, get new ones, and extend 
feeling» of security in! unsatisfactory, grasp over the minds and actions of 
vaguely shifting world. For that matter, both — travelers? ‘Their Philosophies, stressing the 
agitators and heelers get something of the a appeal of adherent . 
e satisfactions out of the Prohibition — - help to develop this picture, nee 


ement that others get out of other Their Philosophies. . play, , Ten 
of religious or out ut of alcoholi ic ights | in a Bar-Room,** a propaganda piece 
beverages. Tha that ranks with Unc le Tom’ ’sC ‘abin, may be 


_ Through visits from traveling leaders and ‘said to er epitomize the p philosophy of pane. | 


_ experts on on The Cause and through the pub- tionists and the substance of their popular” . 
-lications of city, State, , and national Dry propaganda efforts even today. In it, q 


"organizations, their principal media of com- — _and The Saloon lead Frank Slade irrevocably 
—_— the propaganda “ine” i Is not from the ways of Decency to ‘those of Murder | 
only kept constantly before the rank- and-— _ and Damnation. There is no compromise, no _ 
file of the movement, but the “line” is kept effort to see the good in the evil person's — 
fresh in its applications, through constantly. mind, the evil in the mind of the saint, the 
relating Dry philosophy t to new situations brotherhood under the skin of “all God's 
and personalities as they arise. The circula- -chillun”; ; all is Good or Evil. The first i 
tion of The National Prohibitionist, the ‘of beer, even the first “cigarette, can | thus 

3 tional W.C.T.U. U nion ‘Signal, and the like lead only to the criminal’s dock, the gallows, 


not impressive, but the various types of and a forgotten grave. 


Dry organization members absorb their con- ~ Dry philosophy “succeeds—when it does— 
tents . and pass the propaganda along to the — because of the hold that one or more power- 
much larger body | of “fellow travelers. The - ful appeals in it can secure over the minds — 
way which propaganda filters, for of old and new adherents, The following list 
example, into the elementary and secondary - outlines briefly seven of the chief of s 7 
school textbooks Of the country has been— appeals inherent i in Dry philosophy: 


charac’ 
_has been tremendous 


We ets number in their movement upon which pent up aggressions may be Tt 
reaucrats, (3) “just members,” (4) “fronts,” It furnishes religiously- “sanctioned Child- Identif 
“fellow travelers. ‘During the into which Drys | can project: their and wi 


_unple 
go 


conte 


“prohibition period, the Wets numbered some _idealizations, as compensations for their own in- at leas 
agitators s and “heelers, but the ‘maintenance adequacies, which sometimes Psychol 


the status quo in any field has little at- (Wise ‘fit 


 ™ First performed in New York City’s National 
traction for the fanatic and for those en- Theater August 23, 1858. W. W. Pratt, Ten Nights 


ina Bar-Room, a Drama, in Five Acts (New York, 

Pe: Survey of Alcohol Education in Elementary in a- French); founded on T. S. Arthur, a versity ¢ 
and High Schools in the United States (New Haven, in Room and I Sew ‘There * *Tn 
Quarterly of Studies in Alcohol, A. L. Burt C turall 
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of of the “right kind” children. 

short, having exaggerated or frustrated needs appeals ‘they are not 
for satisfactions, the Drys can thus find sharply separable conceptions but Tather as- 
channel through which they can express those ~ pects of the whole appeal made by Dry de- 
needs in the management of others. ology to old and new adherents. The mind 

fection, the sort of thing the late Justice Oliver. cannot be categorized, and t and seven ap-— 
Wendell Holmes summed up in an essay on peals: are labeled and described merely 
“Natural Law, published i in his Collected Legal indicate seven aspects of certain people’ 
_ Papers, when he said, “It is not enough for the _ interrelated personalities which—to a | ‘a o4 

knight of romance that you agree that his lady or less degree—find in Dry philosophy the — 


is a very nice girl—if you do not admit that she fulfillment of needs ; and other satisfactions. aq 
is the best that God ever made or will make, — From the foregoing analysis, those 

you must fight.” He calls this demand for the quainted with the psychology of — 
superlative the factor that drives some men to appreciate the statement that 


drink and points out “that this demand is at ey al 
bottom of the philosopher’s effort to prove” alcohol 
& that truth is absolute and of the jurist’s search have much in common e devotees of 


for criteria of universal validity which he col- alcohol find in it elements that cater 


the head of natural law.” to their | needs for 
orients 


vel, 


~ 
wee 


: 
gives a pattern for Indi- there is no one Wet 
viduals frustrated by their daily contacts with ‘tale wrought Wet ideology. The anti- probi- 


unpleasant reality frequently feel a compulsion 


bition position appeals for re: 
to go back in their imaginations and behavior to f 
rom | Ss 
periods fancy ‘they were more rom a well- -developed thirst for alcoholic 


nd and especially | more secure, usually at beverages to a dread of the societal conse- 
= some period in their childhood. Dry philosophy quences of prohibition legislation and en- 


permits: some to take that way of experiencing forcement, , from the psychotic or neurotic or 
again some of the joys associated with a sternly merely emotional to the ‘ ‘normal” and logi- 


cal. This lack of a -well-w worked- -out set of 
f. It ‘supplies, more generally speaking, a way rationalizations, aside from the intellectual 


> 
i to flee from reality into its Mysticism, a flight _ ones provided by tolerant liberalism and the i 


“from the woes of this wicked work- a-day world © ” commercial ones supplied by industrial apolo-— 
‘toa “finer. plane | of understanding. ’ This mysti- 


ists, reflects the conservative character of 
cism is part of the sort of thing adherents en- og 8 4 


i 
joy in secret societies.** It derives in the case of — Pr Wet position and the Tear-guard type of 


y 
Dry philosophy from certain religious’ concep- fight the Wets tend to Carry on, a a kind of 


tions, theological theorizings, and psychological — _ combat co common among conservative groups 
needs, and it has as one of its symptoms ad hen not too hard pressed. ah Sen 


characteristics a special language, somewhat Their Tactics. The (1) major strategies, 


different in meaning and detail from that de- (2) events and climates of f opinion, 


fined in the ordinary dictionary. 


elt encourages, through common goals, mys- adequately for reasons of space. The forth- 


-tica conceptions, and special language, the coming Techniques of Agitation: An Analysis of 
_ Identification of adherents with the movement — the New Prohibition Drive (New York, ‘Dryden 
and with one another in a ‘manner that assures Press) devotes considerable space to this aspect of | 
at least some of them of a higher degree of the subject. 
psychological security than they other- W. Haggard and E. M. Jellinek, Alcohol” 
wise find.°4 Explored (Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday, Dora 
Sa Co., 1942), especially chaps. 4, 5, and 7; Alco-— 
: Anonymous (New York, Works Publishing 
Noel Pp Gist, Secret Societies (Columbia, Inc., 1937). 
versity of Missouri, 1940), especially chaps. 7 and 8. 7. P. Shalloo, “Some Cultural Factors in the | 
this digest of a much longer work, it is Etiology of Alcoholism, 94, of 
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l (4) -philosor yhies con- curate popular conce] 01 

ver erge upon programs | of for bulk of such pressur- effect 

th the Wets and the Drys forward their ing, but the Anti-Saloon League _demon- st 
efforts through the common tactics of (a) strated from its earliest days the virtues of i 
publicity, (b) political pressuring, and (c) bludgeoning representatives with petitio 1 lation 
“boring from within, borrow letters , telegrams, and 1 delegations. E external -Tecen 
term from those ‘used to” describe left- wing pressures brought to bear upon of dis 

political tactics. These means of ‘promotion functionaries from Washington to the small- ment: 

naturally overlap > somewhat, but ‘they pro- governmental unit, ‘cleverly “organized, purely 

vide rough headings under which to sum up plus “horse-trading” and the “right kind” of words 
very briefly dy namic aspect of of the s sub- contacts and friends ships h have tremendous progr 


power in “aiding legislators to ) decide what 


a. Publicity. I Lacking currently as sy _ the people want and need.” sis is” 

Boring From Within can include prac- spite 

ave, ev erything not grouped under the pre- a scier 

chiefly for “upon s such media ceding. No “simon pure” pressure group can essenti 

their own periodicals, country, ‘and small- obtain a very large audience in terms of its scannii 

own weeklies, their own organizations, pub- own membership. As a purist sect, its de- ~&f Romar 
cers, on ct { 

c > speakers, special holiday. s, handbills, post- mands upon its membership | attract the fa- “conclu 

ers, etc. The Wets, chiefly represented by the natical minority and repel the tolerant or eration 


‘manufacturers and distributors of liquors, indifferent majority. Similarly no commercial eur 
pressure ‘group can hope to. obtain a very y | alcohol 


wines, and beers and their trade associations, 
-distribut e their messages theough newspaper — large’ audience in one industry in terms of no 
and magazine e adv ertising, radio, posters, and those directly connected with the business in _ Dr. Ro 
special devices placed in bars and liquor question. Both seek, therefore, to spread the -Syllabu 
‘stores. “message” as widely as possible through “fel- the Na: 
Despite the volume. and persistence of the low travelers” and “neutral” publicity media, “with ha 
“efforts of both Wets and Drys , however, the to achieve ‘segments of their programs piece- of study 


effective eness of all such publicity p projects de- 
= the to w rand they can and establish as many “ ‘common frente’ "as pos accuraci 


While 
machine 
en, When ie? “climate of sentiment” the and prive ate s school sys- tics and 
is ‘unfavc orable, the Dry 's or the Wets beat the tems of the United States are re always the first = 
winds; when a particularly irritating saloon goals for any extensive boring efforts of the 
or other sor sore- spot helps to change that “‘cli-  sort.* As Frances E. Willard liked to : 
mate,” the Drys make strides in a given area; “We must go among the children with our 
orator or temperance 1 work. Mighty weapons will be 
hurled against them when they emerge e from : 
rtre: ght 
to go forth ‘unarmed. Within 
for translate’ Anne Roe, in her Survey Alcohol Edu- foregoing 
4 heir glittering double-talk into behavior rep- cation in Elementary and High Schools i in the some of t 
resentative of F special interests, the interests studying 
of the pressuring group. “7 The partly ac- Brady, Business as a System of Power (New York, @ currently 
“In this ‘connection, especially illuminating is treatments of this subject in the Wet-Dry struggles comparati 
C. Blaisdell and Jane Greverus, Economic Power — are P. Odegard, Pressure Politics (New York, “Upon it f 
and Political Pressures (T.N.E.C. Monograph No. : Columbia University Press, 1928), and D. E . Heck- r 
26: Washington, Government Printing Office, 1941) ; Prohibition Passes (MS. Ph.D. Dissertation; ference, a 
answered by John Scoville in Fact and Fancy in Columbus, Ohio State University, 1930). Space has 
the T.N.E.C. Monographs (New York, National “Propaganda in the Schools” and ‘ ‘Propaganda the histo 
Association of Manufacturers, 1942). On the broader Over the Schools,” Propaganda Analysis, II: 8 (May d 
IV: 4 (Feb ) ctively. nt dr 
implications of this: type of activity, 1939) and IV: 4 (Fe ruary 25, respec 
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i United States the Drys teristics of the specific pressure groups in- 

“effected the change, repeal, and re- “enactment volved in the struggle, of the propaganda 
- of state laws dealing with alcohol education theories and techniques used by thes these groups, 


: ~ until now all the states have mandatory le is- and of other ertinent matters. _ 
y leg per 


- 


lation in this area. In the ‘materials used Among o} other. things, this wee 
the “horror- provoking illustrations psychological and historical synthesis and 
of d livers, and “many state- analy sis has merit the sociolo- 


sis is laid on 1 these struggles and other processes 

of the recognition of the desirability | furnish | 
a scientific approach, the motivation remains 1 

essentially moralistic, as is apparent from a 
scanning of the newer publications. 
Roman Catholic parochial schools, Dr. Roe 


| 


of the Drys and Wets to coping with the 
concludes, s@entily “temperance” with “mod- Toles of alcohol in n modern society, one is is im- 
eration,” not “teetotalism,” and she | says it ‘mediately impressed by the fact that more 
_ appears that their “general position [is] that energy is expended upon the promotion of pat 
alcohol is one of God’s creations and is there- propaganda theories than upon attempts to 
fore not ‘inherently e evil, but can be abused.” — - work out sensible and workable | programs. An 
‘Dr. Roe credits Miss Bertha Rachel Palmer’ s outstanding student of social dynamics and of 
- Syllabus i in Alcohol Education (published by | alcohol*® has pointed out that “the public 
the National W .C.T.U., sixth edition 1941) must understand its kinship with the prob- 
having great, influence upon the courses s lem drinker before it will be Possible for 


- distortions of scientific fact and ‘other <a He believes that this adjustment could be 


"accuracies, rn through the 1 of ‘these 4 
While’ the Wets not have ecclesiastical kinetic ideas: 


machinery for sanctioning their “boring” og, That. problens is a sick man 


Ar 


ties and can only offer non-emotional scien- exceptionally reactive to alcohol. 
tific and commercial arguments, they try to- 2. That he can be helped. ee - 

- offset the activities of the Drys i in “neutral” 3. That he is worth helping. ; 


4 


territories and to do what boring ‘they can 4. That the problem is therefore a responsi _ 


ring tl 
on their own behalf. bility of the healing professions, as well 
of the established health authorities and the 


The next step that ‘might be taken in a 


Within the limits of this brief paper, t the thinking would be to the societal maladjust- 
foregoing attempts to set forth a sketch of ments of which alcoholics and many other 


some of the things 1 that may be e learned | from types of neurotics and psychotics are by- 
studying» such a reform movement as that 


currently agitated by the Prohibitionists. and an these 

Naturally this is only one case, even though 
comparative materials are brought to 
‘upon it from other cases, directly and by i in- far behind. 


ference, and from more general studies. Also < 
‘space has prevented adequate treatments of “Alcohol 1 and Public Opin- 


the historical perspectives into which the Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, III 
present drive should be fitted, of the charac- (1942), ‘PP. 376- 92, PP. 391-2 quoted. 


= 


| bs. 

urely moralistic orientation.” in other societal materiais than more individualistic 
_ words, Dr. Roe says that the public-school and more generalized (including many sta- — ; ite ite: 
“nrocram is now _alleced to be “‘scjentific tistical) approaches, Such a clinical ap- 
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4 sumption Standard; Plane of Living; Standard of 


-MARG ARET JARM: and Louts 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

“HE LEVEL of living concept can be de course, , highly ‘positively ania with ; a 
“fined broadly or more narrowly, de- _ ‘more broadly defined level of living inclusive | 
, Pending « on the variety of satisfactions — of other factors, and. probably with | any of 
included over and above those obtainable the several factors which might be included 
from economic goods and services. It can be i in a broader concept.* Therefore, we assume | 
broadly as to be coextensive that a working concept of level of living \ with 
with almost all aspects of human behavior, sufficiently univ ersal validity may cast in 


acquisitions, valuations, and social relation-— terms of the level of current consumption or 
ships... 1 Even with the broadest definition of _ utilization of goods and services, with 
level of living, the quantity, quality, and both being broadly interpreted to include 


variety y of goods" and services utilized com- both publicly furnished and privately secured 
prises a very important part of the individu- Services which contribute well- -being 
-al’s s or family’s level of living. This is the p part provide’ satisfactions. 


of level of living which has been subjected The le level of consumption and utilization of 


to measurement most frequently.’ It is, of goods and s services during a specified period 


to he New York, expenditure level since consumption expendi- 
tures may exceed or fall short of the income 
in the specified period, and since the utility 


The two following excerpts represent 
of a broad and a narrow definition respectively (the — obtained from goods and services currently, 


time is not identical with an income or 


monly used synonym): ‘current consumption expenditures. urther- 


plane « of living . . . is best evidenced by out- 
more, a given expenditure level may repre- 


rather than intake, ‘by the net effects of con- 
sumption under the physical, economic, and spiritual sent for different families | or individuals 


_ conditions in which the consumption takes place. — widely different quantities of goods and serv- 
_ The various end results include health, productivity, = ices due to differences j in costs of living, dif 


, and other subjective and objective en- | 
satisfactions, ferences in quantities | of goods and “services 


tities.” Joseph S. Davies, “Consumption Level; Con- 
J med! which a1 are not purchased, and dif- 


Living,” Journal ‘of Marketing, VI ‘(October ferences in budget. Management. Hence a 
1941), P. 164.0 ‘measure of level of living is not merely a 


“Level of means the variety, amount for a measure of income or family 


_ and quality of economic goods consumed annually living expenditures, ‘eee the concept, A 


7 by the family.” E. L. Kirkpatrick, “The Effect of 
Minimum and Maximum Status on the Standard of though | closely Telated is: clearly differenti- 


Life,” in Farm Income and Farm Life, New York: ated. 


The University of Chicago Press for the | American ee 
Country Life Association, 1927, p. Ch, Farm Families,” (U niversity of W isconsin, _unpub- 
- ? Howard R. Cottam, after defining both “stand- _ lished doctoral thesis, 1940), page 19. While we have 


os specifying “plane” rather than “level,” a com- — _used is by no means strictly identifiable with 


ard” and “level” of living as behavior, “not a col- . level of living as comprised of the satis- 


lection of material items,” goes on to say, “ Patterns faction of wants by goods and services and Cottam 
of behavior or modes of acting cannot, however, be has considered it as the “activity” persons engage 
_observed directly for a large number of persons over in to get such satisfactions, the “satisfactions” or 
a period of time, and it is necessary to imply from __ the “activity” in each case are pao ss08 to be re- 
- the presence or absence of cultural items (material — * flected validly by the goods and services. yee 


, or nonmaterial) the types of activity in which per- =—S* For example, high correlations of level of living 
a sons have engaged to satisfy their wants. The lev el with social participation and social adjustment for a 


_ of living is imputed from the possession or nonpos- sample of Ohio farm families are reported in How- 
session of goods, services, or statuses.” “Level of ard R. Cottam and Mangus, “Standard of 


OR Social Participation, and Social Adjustment : Living: An Empirical Test of a Definition,” ” Rural 


A Study of the Standards of 299° Sociology, 7 (Decen mber 1942, PP. 395- 403). 
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NDEXES "MEASURE 


= LIVING I -MEASUR 


lies is not a direct measure of the actual — 


individuals in the ‘goods services of living, but only a an indicant of it; (2) that 

entering into their level of living is averaged such an indicant for a county is not of the 
- to some extent it when we deal with harms absolute degree of attainment of some ex- 
ternal standard, but in relation 


jeden a level “of living of rural families, 
: ich as those developed by; Lively and Man- i, living bh here agrmert relates only to the 


gus for 1930 an and the recent indexes de-— average level attained by the specified re resi- 
ov eloped by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- dence class of the | county, and not to varia- 
nomics for 1940.° Although considerable use tions in the level of living present among the 
has been made of such indexes during the individual families or rpersons. a 


past decade, little has been written | on the Difficult as. is the problem of choosing 


q D08e, those constructed for the United States to affect a county average whereas they 
a whole have been “general-purpose” might cause individuals or families to. 
xes, used chiefly in delineation of areas incorrectly rated on a scale if it were not ; 
regions for both administrative and re- fairly comprehensive as to. coverage. Never- 
search purposes, and in analyses of the rela- theless, the problem of choice of components 
tionships of “level of living” to “migration, ‘county level of living g indexes is diff- 


population pressure, and other demographic, ‘cult, not so much because of uncertainty as — 


le nature of these indexes « or on 1 the concept components | for an index of level of living 
level of livi ing as. applied to a county when the unit is a county, it is considerably 
or  average.* hile in certain States or. areas” simpler than when the unit is an individual 
rural level of living indexes have been con- or a family, because u unique ‘deviations from 
of structed for some specifically defined pur- common consumption patterns are not likely 


agricultural, » Socio- -economic, and cultural to which items should be included, 

In attempting g to indicate what level of able data. 
living” indexes measure, we first and criteria of of 

anders ore three points: mat an for the index are affected con- 

siderably by whether there is available a 


is more common for similar composite which adequately reflects the 
a uring devices for individual families to be terme tribution of individuals or families by in- 
a “scales.” for example, William Sewell, The 


vi 
al = Families | Oklahoma ‘Agricultural i tional components could be limited to i 


! Mechanical College Agricultural Experiment Station — which reflect elements in lev el of living not | 

Technical Bulletin No.9 (1940), 
Lively and Conrad Taeuber, Rural Migra- covered by the income or expenditure — 

= a tion in the United States, WPA Research Mono- ponent. To the « extent that existing data on a 

XIX, ashington: U. S. Government income fall short of adequately 1 measuring 

. Printing Office, 1030, pp. 167-168; A. R. Mangus, — expenditures for living, the choice of addi- — 

m _ Rural Regions of the United States, WPA — tional components must be designed to make 


ce Monograph, Washington : U. S. Government Print- 
ge 
‘3 Office, 1040, pp. 7-40; Margaret Jarman Hagood, UP for the deficiencies in the data as well 


Rural Level of Deine Indexes for Counties of the as for the weakness of expenditure. data in : 
wv ‘nited States, Washington : Bureau of Agricultural | reflecting completely the level of living. No 
tober , data exist on distribution of families or 


chief ‘to ‘this ‘statement is found 
Walter C. McKain, Jr., “The Concept of Plane individuals by living expenditures for the 


of Living and the Construction of a Plane of _ counties of the United States, although data — 
‘Living Index,” Rural Sociology, 4 ‘Beemer weal, on gross farm income are available, 


PP. 337-343- Within the limits prescribed by availability 
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than income or expenditures should be vide. ‘a measure of the nationally prevalent 
_erned by the following criteria: ey elements of level of living and also measure 
(1) The component should itself indicate unique elements characteristic of special 
“possession consumption of goods or serv- or special areas. As a consequence, an 
ices, particularly those which, in addition to _ index of level of tietag which is to be applied 
their use value per se, yield to the possessor nationally must, | in order to | attain validity, — 
a commonly associated status value . be restricted to elements in the national ; 
. (2 ) The component should represent a : standard of living which have attained { gen 
arger Class of associated ‘items indicating eral acceptance. For any specific county 4 
consumption of goods. and s services, some eof will reflect a reduced, even though central, j 


+} which may complement or “enhance the core of the larger complex of “components 
sg tility of t the chosen item while others ‘may — comprising its actual, and, to ‘some extent 
Differences of opinion exist, of course, as 
session o or r consumption of goods o or to the extent to which a ‘dominant pattern 
which are generally s sought by all groups of living can be either identified or 
and classes of people; that is, the ev: aluation- scribed by a combination of components { from 


unique, level of living. wey 
- of these goods and services | in the s sense of data currently av available for the rural — 


ofar as” ‘the items meet any 


provide components fo for a  proximates the dominant level of living | 


"measure of relative levels of living along a a pattern, There will _be less difference « of ¥ 
national scale which parallels as closely as opinion, however, with respect to the 
possible the dominant configuration of “eral proposition that the course of economic 
varied patterns of consumption, , that social development has led us far along 
"configuration which through its universality towards homogeneity respect to tl the 
‘comes closest to typifying attained and at- objectives sought, if ‘not the realities 
tainable patterns. In an important dynamic ~ tained, in the realm of the material and 
sense, the dominant consumption pattern is cultural the level 
‘one which tends to modify and displace co- The ability human beings to. 
extent divergent patterns. Obviously the make a virtue of necessity may have led to 
pattern described will fit with varying de- the substitution of one set of values for an- 
grees of adequacy regional and social groups other less advantaged areas or classes. 
which depart in their present economic a and — Such devi iations can and do comprise im- | 
well- being and value sy ystems from m the portant aspects of div erse living» contents 
_ dominant national pattern. Such departures, and their measurement should by all — 
however, affect the adequacy of the level of receive careful study. The differences, 
living measure only to the extent that the ever, should not loom so large as to distort ed 
regional socio- economy Possesses consump- nz national perspective either through 


tion and living standards basically dive ergent overemphasis | of temporary rather than more 
from the dominant pattern, , the divergences — persistent configurations or t through an ig- 
being of a relatively permanent nature. If _noring of the continuing ig process of historical | 

the divergences represent merely a state of | development. Ce eee | 


partial attainment of universally Within the framework of concepts and 


but gradually e ev volving standards, | the level of - pre stated above, we shall now examine 
living measures appropriate to the nationally particular level of 1 living index to 
dominant pé pattern still have validity, since tain what it measures. We have indicated 
the value objectives of the social or regional above what we consider such an index s should — v 
concerned are geared to the measure; we can n indicate rather in 


pattern. No measure of level of living 


of data, ‘the selection of components other be constructed w which can pro- 
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- given index does measure; but i can only 
approach indirectly the ‘question of how 


level of or utilization by rural- 


validated case for rests upon the 
~ against Ww hich the new index can be checked. lowing considerations. = 8 8 
In the ‘present state of development of leve 1. The gross income component used re- 
| livi ing measures no such instrument ‘exists. “flects differences in the consumption of goods 
Hence we must instead examine the opera- and services entering into the level of living. 
involved in construction the index 


é ind Even though the component | represents only 
their correspondence with the concepts 
and criteria set forth. In addition certain 


a gross income measure limited to income 
partial and indirect checks through correla- tive figures, chosen from many others point- 


derived from farming, the following illustra-— 


_ tion of the index with items associated with ing in the same direction, suggest a high « cor-— 
“the concept can afford some evidence. relation ‘of this income measure the 
~The particular index to be examined i 1s possession or consumption of goods. 
farm level of living index for counties 
of the United States in 1940, developed by rh ae 


the: Bureau of Agricultural Economics as a — 
‘Farms with gross Farms with gross. 


$600 $600 and ov er 


“Automobiles 
cows 


Hogs and 


— rural-farm level of 


percentage of occupied dw dillag with 


fewer than 1.51 persons per room, 
ag Ss, 
percentage of dwelling units with radios ‘the i income compone! att indicates 
ercentage of farms with gross income of 
wal “some aspect of consumption of goods and 


percentage ‘autos of services by rural-farm families. Other aspects 


or later models, being equal, there i is 


‘sons 25 years of age and over. 
count, havin a higher rcentag of tural- 


farm dwelling units with an adequate 1 num-— 7 
ber of rooms per person has a higher rural- 
farm level of living than does a county with 7 
a lower percentage. A similar proposition 
would hold for a higher percentage of dwell- — 
units with radios, or for a higher per- 
of farms late model autos, or 
for a. 


The accompanying map of the United States 
shows county variation in rural- farm level of 
‘living a as measured by this index. “ae 
problem is to explore “what degree 
of correspondence exists between the rural- 

4 For fuller treatment of the dev clopment of this 
index, see Margaret Jarman Hagood, “‘Development 

of a 1940 Rural-Farm Level of Living Index for 

Counties,” Rural Sociology, 8 (June 1943), pp. 171-_ 
“Rural Level of Living Indexes,” Rural 

Sociology, 8 (September 1043), pp. a9 2094; for te 
oe of this index for the 3,055 counties of — 

the United States having rural-farm papabilhits, see ——— 
Rarat Lev vel Living Indexes Counties of the 


3. _ Each component selected represents, re- 


ty 


lated aspects of consumption of goods and 
services than those actually specified 
tural Economics — with the Bureau of the Census, 


| farm level of living for counties differentiated _ 
— 
of what this index measures is as follows: 
* = .467H + .281R +.2261 + .403A + 4.351S 7 
A 
= tag 
Cultural Economics, mimeographed report, October 
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Ja WH L OF LIVING. INDE ES ‘MEASURE 


‘by the component. For a county and services. 
ith percentage of dwellings with index of rural- level of living by appro- 
such data would afford © 
results more and obviously in cor- 
respondence with the concept of level of liv- 
presented. Any index such as the = 


ve 4. Each component selected for inclusion ‘under examination must be recognized a 

in the index measures positively | along an substitute for the preferred type and evalu- 

: dimension assumed to represent the nation- ated as against other possible substitutes, 
: cally dominant pattern of goods and serv ices not as against the more direct type of index _ 
comprising -rural-farm level of living. which, in the present state of collection of 


Through correlation and factor analysis, an data, is not possible. 


Is 
| 


original group of 14 ¢ 4 components was nar- The second limitation results as one ‘effect 
rowed to the 5 chosen through the a the increasing lack of complete identifica- 


whereby items were scaled as to their effi- tion of rural-farm residents with the popula- _ 


ciency in measuring positively along the tion dependent upon _ agriculture. _A fifth of 


dimension which all of them taken together the -rural- 


“could "measure best. Those items" which ! 


showed a high degree of efficiency in indicat- 


ing differences s along this dimension, and creased since ‘that date. Since the proportion 
- 
which at the time did not merely rural- farm persons" employed in 


er 
d duplicate information supplied by another culture is s byt no means the same ‘throughout 
4 item, were retained in the index. counties: of the United States, and since 
‘to show ‘considerable variation as between 


of difference along the dimension | which agriculturally and 
of the he selected” items taken together best 
Preliminary index values” for counties 
‘resulting from the indicated weighting to- ‘reduction in “the: core of consumption items 
gether of the standard scores on the several which can be regarded as nationally — 
components were reduced to a more conven- for the rural- farm population, or the reduc- 
tional index | form, with the mean’ for. a tion in the range of applicability of a posited _ 


counties having a wale of 100 and the scale core to certain counties which deviate very 


unit determined in relation to the variation of widely from the central with re- 

all countie es about the mean. 
We may comment upon the chief limita- "engaged any 

tions of an index so developed which op- “a third limitation results from the same 


erate to reduce the degree of a cause as the second. To the extent that in- 


come available for or for family living 


is the limitation by the avail- component a less satisfactory 


able from the Censuses. entirely dif- stitute for the actual expenditures. In certain 
ferent approach would be possible if we had counties where the proportion of total i income 
for es every rural-farm family in the ‘United derived from nonfarm sources is very high, 

States” a record of expenditures for family the item on gross farm income may be a poor 
living during a year, a record of goods and reflector of the level # expenditures for 


“services” ‘consumed. which were ‘produced by family living. However, it is precisely 


goods used in family living, and index, ‘most affected 


‘the family’s own labor, an inventory of the — such counties, that certain | other items 0 of the 
by nearness to urban 


of all supplied com- centers, may be present to a degree sufficien 


= 
a 
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to make up up for the ‘depressing effect o on n the certain regions, _ These items. were discarded — 
_ index of the farm income component. ae on the grounds that the index is designed to 


Since the index under consideration was" 


reflect only y nationally prevalent ty ypes of 
a general- purpose index pri- consumption, Actually the vegetables, fruits, 
"marily for nation- ‘wide comparisons, it s should _ etc., will be ‘reflected by the selected com- 7 
‘not be expected to reflect fully certain \aspects — _ ponents in the areas where these are positivly 
of rural-farm: consumption which may be associated with the dominant configuration 


considered by some as important in level of of items making up level of living and they 4 


living but which are not sufficiently wide- _ will not be reflected in areas: where: ‘this j is fal 

spread throughout country. Thus it may not the case. terec 

be argued that a a level of living index shou —  *F or validation f this index by caning Bris 
ge 


allow for ‘real income or consumption par- its correlation with some already validated 


ticularly of goods consumed which require measure, it has been _noted that the 


of subsistence farming, for example, even en og may y be cited. For the 132 ania’ areas . 
“4 ‘if information were available of family ex- into which the Farm Security Administration © 
é penditures _ for living, it would obviously fail “divides the United States, data are available 

to reflect adequately the actual level of | con- on per family ¢ ‘expenditures for family living 
sumption, particularly of food produced on _ for Farm Security borrowers during 1941 by | 


the farm and consumed by the household. | vor two classes of borrowers, Tenant Purchase 


ns of 


prev alence of subsistence farming, how- Rural- Rehabilitation. Correlations o 


aoe 

ever, is too” limited to permit the inclusion the mean rural-fa farm level living” 
ina nationally applicable index ‘com- index for the counties comprising each vit 
ponents: directly indicating consumption o of with these two series on expenditures for 


In this connection it might be of interest ~ respectiv ely. The Farm Security Administra- 
_to note that an attempt was made to intro- tion has also set for each agricultural area a 


into the rural- farm index of level of minimum amount which a farm should yield 
living components w hich are characteristic family living to be approved f for purchas ¢ 


produced goods. family living in 1 1941 are 52 and .74 


of self- -sufficing or subsistence types of farm-— ‘in the Tenant Purchase program, and the 
ing. Most of these items such as percentage _ correlation of this series with the index is § _ of the 
of farms producing vegetables for home use, Another more limited check, but one and 


having fruit trees, chickens, milk cows, etc., which might be explored on a wider basis, § “dustrie 


“for the country as a whole, although they by agricultural “hing h 

are correlated with these items in 4 alli 
he 
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‘MOBILIZE. FOR 


Ww LADISLAVA S. FRO 
Office hice of Civilian Defe ense 
gram carried out by Block Leaders. 


After weeks of effort by the Social 
’ intrigued, then impressed bya group t 


ection ‘Committee , composed of men and 

about 20 uniformed young men who en- women f representing civic and business 
tered the parlor car shortly after we left groups, the Clergy, ‘Health: and Welfare 
Omaha, Some were tall, blond and blue- Agencies and the enforcement authorities, 


. NCE many months ago on my 


; by train to Kansas City, I was very 


some short, dark; some shorter and their city of over 10 was finally 
and some of Oriental stature e and clared | in- -bounds by ‘the Commandant of the 
features. ‘They all spoke the same language. “nearby large military” ‘camp. Another town 
There was a cohesiveness—a unity of mind suffering from the same problem brought | 
spirit eminated from that group. They - it by a large influx of construction work- 
were all Javanese pilots returning to the through a similar citizen’s committee in- 
stituted a broad remedial program, financed 
have thought often of that incident as by city tax funds and contributions 
I saw citizens in many cities: and towns from business s establishments. 
mobilize themselves, reach out across social, Through house-to- house educational 


~ economic and cultural lines to work i in unison campaign and through the use of Civilian — 


vital wartime activities. Defense speakers at various group meetings, te 
Countless communities the volunteer workers of one town savedastraw- 


nation: can be proud of the contributions berry crop, those of another town, the bean 
“made by their citizens toward hastening the ‘crop. Defense plants. in ‘many cities 
end of the war and toward keeping the home- ae workers through the same assistance 
strong. of volunteers, mem- from Local Defense Councils. 
‘of the U. S. Citizens Service Corps, Many” -home-owners industrial centers: 
possible the record shattering were persuaded by their Block Leaders 


5 


4 


a 


mittees of Defense have sponsored 
city- wide recreation | programs» for military 
‘of all: ictory personnel and for industrial workers. 
‘ gether with ‘individual and community « can- _ The above are merely | a few examples of 
# ning have not only increased | our own and — the types of war activities being carried out 
- allies’ food supply but assured healthful by cities and t tow ns which have established 
school lunches for millions of our children. community organization “machinery | as part 
7 The dangers of community health result- of their Li ocal Defense Councils. Such pro-— 
‘+12 from the shortage of doctors and nurses — grams are planned and sponsored by sy Com- 
have been lessened materially by the in- mittees of the Civilian War Services Branch 
_numerable hours of service given by men of Local | Defense Councils and carried out 
and women volunteers to hospitals, clinics by members « of the U. S. Citizens Service 
nursing associations. In a Western town | Corps. 
_ of about 8,000, the Health Authorities stated = In the other branch. of Civilian Defense, 
a serious epidemic of influenza’ among Civilian” Protection, millions of men and 
the children was prevented by the prompt women after giving hours training and 
house-to- house « canvass and information | pro- practice have become air” raid _ wardens, 


auxiliar olicemen, auxiliar firemen, ‘rescue 
Presented to the Thirty-eighth Annual “Meeting y pe y 


of the Society, New York, workers, “members of repair crews, 
December 5, 1043. Civilian Protection, cities have pre- 


| 
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"pared es ‘to lessen the results of en- 
- action it ‘in terms of loss of life and /prop- 

erty. _ Citizens s Defense Corps have p proven tions, and the methods of financing necessary 
many effectiveness times of new or or additional facilities, 


"facilities, the need for expansions 


disaster. = In most medium- sized and large cities, 
There | are distinct differences in the pur- . dh often confined to the private agency = 
4 “pose, , organization, and function of these — field, a similar type of study and planning © 
two sections of Local Defense Councils. With | for community problems in Health, Welfare _ 


a the exception of the air raid warden service, and] Recreation has been carried on for ‘many — mitt 
all of the other divisions of the Civilian ears by Councils of Social they and 


Protection Branch are extensions of existing are usually | called. 


in pre as an n example, of these 
the Chief Police is s also chief of the munity organization agencies, the Councils 


auxiliary police and the volunteers are in of Social Agencies, have become the nuclei 
effect assistants to the regular policemen. — of the Civilian War Services C Committees i in 
The Civilian War Services Branch is the the fields of Health, Welfare and Recreation. 


community organization aj agency of the local Furthermore , professional staff has been 


government. It brings together all elements loaned for the duration by Councils of Social powe 
of the community, all groups, agencies and Agencies to Civilian Ww ar Servi ices 
individuals, so that the community a branches of the Local Defense ouncils. In 


feren: 
‘found 
tion 


whole will, first, study, then plan and effect. Civilian Ww ar “Services 
solutions of community problems created by whether ‘concerned with nation- wide 
the War; and second give maximum city-wide — _ grams or with the solution of local problems | 
Support to vital national war programs. have several responsibilities i in common. Each 
other words, functioning as part of i is responsible for co-ordinating the efforts 

7 Civilian War Services, there are two major of all agencies and groups concerned with 4 
types of committees: those which are con- field order to prevent duplication, the B 
cerned with nation- wide programs such as_ waste motion and confusion. Vilian 


Salvage, W ar Sav ‘ings and Victory Gardens Each Civilian W ar “Services Committee War 
and those which ‘seek to solve local com- is responsible for evolving final plans of action decide 


munity problems in such fields as Health, , which a are re practical and applicable to the com- . service 


Housing, Transportation, Recreation, etc. munity conditions and resources, 4 The 
~a _ The Federal Agencies such as War ‘Produc- committees are dependent upon volun _ utilizes 
tion Board’s Conserv ration Division, the men and women to carry out all or pat velopes 
Treasury and the Department of Agricul- of the work of the Committee, whether it be Rural 
“ture, have the responsibility for determining the study, deliberation or action phast 
the ‘national: war needs and ‘to draw up The city or town Local Defense Council: tension 
‘general programs for meeting ‘those needs. which have most effectively discharged their culture 
The local Civilian War Services C gfunc- Bloc 

e local Civilian ar Services ommittees community co-ordination and planning func- 
- decide upon the most effective means of tion, have established a Civilian War Services _ _ often a 
reaching local quotas. W here a local repre- Board or Executive Committee. Such Boards d 
sentative of these Federal agencies exists be. _ are composed first of the volunteer chairmen — % borhooe 
_ is a member of the local “committee and all functioning committees and in “prima 
often acts as executive secretary. tion have ‘members representing the most be an it 


5 The ‘Civilian War Services Co- -ordinating | 4 important segments of the population —_ 


Planning Committees in such fields as men’s and women’s civic 


ment, etc., whe n these ar are not ‘already rep 
sented by Chairmen of Committees. _ 
ne Chairman of the Civilian» War 


eral Agency to assist 
==] in determining oe extent and ‘Scope of of th the 
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"CITIES “AND 
‘es Board is usually an outstanding citizen. 1 Protection and ‘the Civilian War 
Te “often has a full- time paid director who ) Services branches can secure the number oo 

be the Executive Secretary or a profes- type of volunteers they need. head 
_ sional staff ff member ¢ of the Council of Social | _ this Division often meets 1 with the Civilian 
Services Board to learn of each 

“planning and co- ordinating mittee’ 's future needs f for Volunteers. 

body f is necessary because some of the com- 

mittees such as Health, , Housing, W clfare, Executive Secretary of the Civilian W ar 
and Recreation considering problems in Services Branch meet with the Co- ordinator 
‘their field, naturally find that certain aspects — or Director of the entire Defense Council, the 

the problems fall within the scope and head the Civilian Protection Branch 

“concern of another Committee with the Head of the Civilian Defense Volun- 

3 £ Furthermore it is only through such regu- teer Office for periodical progress reports. 

dar, preferably monthly, discussions of In some of the smaller communities the Ci- 

Civilian Services activities, that vilian Services Board as described 
the maximum and most effective use can be earlier also the Council Proper 

made of available 1 man n and woman | volunteer with the addition of the Civilian Protection 
- Co- ordinator ¢ or Commander and some e of b his — 


Chiefs. 


aX 


4 found that their vital programs of informa- : ‘They r receive no Federal funds and in only a ’ 


Block "as part of the sale of salvage, or through funds: 
ar Services Branch. The ‘Civilian War Chests. Many local Defense | Coun- 


the most effective use of this space from public and private agencies. 

he Mock. in some cities Councils have so often been successful 
utilizes the most successful methods yet de- community organization for Civilian 

a veloped in urban neighborhood organization. Services is that they ; are war-time arms of 
_ Rural districts are covered by the Neighbor- _ local government. All too often have ex- 
hood: Leader system organized by the Ex- periments and demonstrations i in urban com- 
tension Service of the Department of Agri- : munity organization disintegrated when the 
culture, Foundation grant ceased, 1 mainly because 
Block Leaders are are sometimes elected, 1 , more they had not become recognized ; as a legiti- 
often appointed. In some instances they be- mate function of local government. 
“come discussion leaders of block or neigh- Most: ved the 48 State Defense Councils 
_borhood war clubs. development of 
“primary group” ’ cohesiveness has proven to an relationship | to the local 
be an important factor in home front activi- Councils. “They seek through bulletins, 
The cities and towns advice and counsel on organization n and 
established a Civilian Defense Volunteer program matters. The State Defense Councils 
_ Office which is the one official center where usually have the same pattern: of Committee th 
citizens wishing to participate in som as is found in local communi- 
participate some g 
phase of the effort ‘It is “ties. They also receive no Federal funds. 
Federal Office of Civilian ‘Defense 


bx, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
— 
citizens through the use of the usual media financial assistance from their state govern- 
9 of meetings, radio and press. This led to — ments. They are financed in a variety of = cae 
— 
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| | 
| 
| 
“a 
| 
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‘established by ‘Executive Order of the Presi - fort. They ‘soon realized that oem could va : 
_ dent on May 20, 1941, through written ma- ceive full measure of credit for their activities — 
terials and through the service of its Wash-— a single agency. Furthermore, they learned 


REVIE 


‘munities problems of organization an contributing to ‘the front war effort. 
Pa 


By no means all | of the cities and towns tarded the sound development of Civilian - 
: of this country have as yet - established effec- War Services branches. Many local Defense 4 
community organization machinery in Chairmen and other officials 

appointed before Pearl Harbor and long 


te form of an active C ivilian War Services 
4 Branch. There ; are many | cities” which before the importance and scope 
outstanding examples ¢ of excellent community Defense was placed on Protection. This was es 
and R 
when 
fessior 
mt 
fession 


‘mobilization for war- activities and regard to community organization, 1, were 
any other communities are in the process of generally” understood. The interests and 
perfecting and strengthening this part of abilities of these leaders often” lay only in 
their local Defense Councils. Civilian War Services Volunteer Chairman is 

slower development of Civilian’ W ar straight-line authoritative organization. How- 
Services. is due in part to the fact that the ion 


| 


ever, some of them gained an appreciation 
major emphasis sometimes the entire the principles of group thinking, 
_ emphasis during the first year c of Civilian and action and others were replaced. A large 
- Defense Council responsibilities, especially proportion of local Defense Council Chair- 
true at all | levels of government and was" _ men at present appreciate the importance of 
obviously ne necessary especially along c our all phases of Defense Council work. 3 


Someti 
poorly 


coast ines. Some of the most successful Chairmen or progra 
a In recent months, with the lessening of Volunteer Directors of Civilian War Services 
danger from enemy attack, State Defense that I have seen in the larger cities were ‘e men use of 
Councils and Local Defense C ‘ouncils have and women who had ‘been active ‘members wisely. 


become increasingly ‘concerned with the ce of Community ‘Chest or Coun cil of Social quately 
/Vilian W ar Services| activities. This greater A Agencies Committees or who had served on § or they 
emphasis, of. course, is also a result of in- social or health agency boards. —particir 
creasing shortages other ¢ on In the smaller cities and towns, particu. The 
the home fr larly, there i is great variety in the type. of "Service 
_ Howe ever, ver, the e slower of the Civilian 4 and by accomp 
overloo 
ir 
‘the difficulties of com- t Minister in pone q 
munity organization machinery. — es of 30,000; an ex- -oil operator in — 
Established organizations and agencies of 10,000; a railroad foreman of Czecho- 
used to working alone were afraid they slovak parentage in| a town of 12, 000; a 
would some measure of their identity, leading grocer in a community of 6, 000; 
community. prestige and perhaps s financial movie operator in a city of 25,000; and 
‘support, they _ became “one of the a lawyer in| a community of 15,000. 
"operating agencies’ of a co-ordinated The most successful Civilian War Services 
gram. . With a few notable exceptions this Chairman is a person who is ‘recognized 
ae _ problem exists no longer in most cities and es leader by more than one important group 
towns. The majority of such dissident groups or segment of the community. He is vitally 
im ely rather quickly, that they were in interested i in at least several of the activities 


the minority and they ‘not. withstand the of all of 
asibility, 
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CITIES AND TOWNS. MOBILIZE OR AR 
‘diplomatically secure action and give m ete: sie *s, the majo rity of volunteers n need 
praise. Such a aC hairman holds regular, well- and want this visible evidence and recogni- 

iif tion of volunteer 
‘Civilian Ww ar Services Board or Execu- According to the best estimates 
there are at present ov er 8,200 independent 
to say the Chairmen of func- local c ouncils and | in addition over 


a he ineffectiveness of some functioning or Civilian War Services activities. ne ae 
committees is often due to poor chairmanship The \ values to the communities and ‘to the 
or to the fact that they are too narrow or ~ nation of this vast volunteer effort ‘cannot 

be truly measured. There are, course, 

counts of victory gardens" planted, of jars 
duc of home canned foods, of tons of scrap ma- 

- when they are either over-weighted by = terials, and the number of War Bonds sold. _ 
fessional or. have only Less tangible but ‘still evident are the re- 


‘eqecially in the ‘fidds of Health, ‘Welfare, 
= Recreation produce few tangible results| 


fessional advice. to the ‘community problems 
Some Local Defense Councils which have Health, Housing, Transportation, Child Care 


good structure and personnel i in the Civilian and Recreation. 

| War Services Branch still do not have wide- | However, perhaps the most valuable | con- 

spread citizen interest participation. tribution of the Civilian Defense program to 

a Sometimes this is” due to insufficient or the war effort and to ‘ “our way of life’ ‘is 

poorly or interpretation epitomized by the statement ofa lawyer 

Ls programs. medium sized town in Iowa. After a long g 

Another reason, I believe, is the inefficient ‘Teport of the activities of his local Defense 

4 use of volunteers. They are either chosen un- Council, and of its many outstanding achieve- 

wisely the first place, they are. jinade- ments this Civilian Defense Chairman said: 
quately trained, their work is is planned poorly “But None of those is as vitally important 
or - they are given ‘no sense of worthwhile to the j present and future life of our com- 

“Participation, munity as this fact—that for the first time 
_ The value of presenting the U. S. Citizens i our history the Scotch Presbyterian Minis- — 

“Service Corps insignia as recognition of work and the German Lutheran o one have 

accomplished and ho hours served has been learned th that can work ‘k together for the 
overlooked i in “some communities. Too often 1 good.” 
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TS a and P OCEE BEDI INGS “ship C 
the 
i _wishers 
On the hand, no sociologist worth his “new me 
_ THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL feel that our specialty has realized its full As th 
SOCIETY capacities nor attained its full influence in the ‘a 
one should presume to whens the determination of social policies. One thing that best be 
war will enter its decisive phase nor how quickly our members everywhere can well afford to ask, J} ing Un 
things may move to final culmination. It may is whether sociology i in these times is taking full, looks fi 
when | the American Sociological Society next adve antage of the opportunities to make observa. second 
meets that the country will be in the first flush : tions and to record and preserve data that will probable 


of victory and public opinion will be pressing be useful for future studies. The interesting ff and 6, 


for “return to normalcy.” In the meantime, the _ work of amateurs and professionals in the Eng- _ 
work of sociologists in teaching, in inquiry and lish movement called Mass Observation is well 
in administration goes on and their work can be Worth notice in this connection. _ oan te 
facilitated by contact and communication among On reflection it would seem that mem- hoped t] 
_ those devoted to the methods and goals ‘of bers have reason to feel hopeful abovt the state 
It is probably not necessary that wii now been in operation for two years. It is ap- 
be in agreement, but for the successful prosecu- Parent that we have a structure well suited to 


( 


large 
ac 


tion of our science it is desirable that they be © the growth, and activity of our Society. The “constitu 

in communication. Out of this interstimulation- _ Regional Societies are represented within the: the list « 
will come the consensus that determines the P parent organization and yet they have full au- poses to 
content of the discipline. In New York Decem- - 4 tonomy in the sphere in which they operate, are sugge 
ber 4 and 5, the resumption of the annual meet- 4 : Our business meetings are less exciting because be added 
_ ing brought Sociologists together again for the of the change in annual elections, but the new ciety’s me 


first time since December 1941. In spite of the Officers can plan their tasks ahead and more B ~~ 
difficulties of travel the meeting was successful ™ members vo ote than” ever before. _ At that, the Universit 
and President George A. Lundberg had every Proportion of mail ballots returned is still far Chapel H 
= to feel gratified at the response of the too low, being some 55 per cent for the last J Decembe: 


_ membership. Some 350 registered and of these two elections. Appointment of the new Commit. | COMMI 
"slightly more than one-half were from the Met- a tee on Nominations is announced below. Under 


Topolitan environs of New York City—if that its Chairman, Robert K. Merton of Columbia Robert K 
area be defined as extending from New Haven University, the Committee is at work the c 
* Philadelphia, The Society has never doubted — problem of increasing our participation in the Peso, 
_ the value of its annual meeting. It has simply annual elections. It is hoped that that all who have HC 
_in the interest of the war effort accepted the © suggestions as to the next officers of the Society Gladys > 
"higher necessity dictated patriotism. The will communicate with members of the Committee. I 
1943 meeting augurs well for ‘the future of the new constitution has promoted L. 
q fellowship. tion and solidarity within the Society, no new 
é In spite of war and turmoil the president’s device has yet been developed to expand our Rud ne 
_ annual message on the state of the Society is membership in the face of crisis. The Society Cyd. ‘ 
under no necessity to be plaintive nor pes- once had a membership of some 1600; in 1943 Robert ‘ : 
- simistic, Most sociologists are busy at their its membership was I 082. The American Socio- Riche, j T 
accustomed tasks and many are busier than ever logical Society has the greatest interest in ) and ent fs 
before at tasks of greater import than | usual. the highest affection” for the Regional Societies 
‘Those in the armed service, no doubt, are _ which have recently carried the strength of the Calvin F — 
__ busiest of all. If sociology has not appeared with movement throughout the Nation. It is inter- Willa, -s 
= -made formulae and | ‘panaceas for our ested in the phenomenon of national members amen H 
troublous times neither has its deep-seated ah take no part in Regional Societies. By the Jj COMM, 
: ism nor its devotion to human values been dis- very nature of things it is interested in those Mf W. Rus 
credited by the course of events nor the conduct members of Regional bodies who have no affilia- @@ Chairman; 
* ne in in responsible positions. tion with the national movement. I It is in this nois; Henr 
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are suggestions for change, any new section n can PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


B. December 1944. See the Message from the 


spirit that our new Chairman for the Member- -bama; ‘Leonard of California; 
ship Committee, Professor. Ww. Russell Tylor of E.W. Burgess, University of Chicago; Maurice 


“the: University of Illinois, has agreed to carry R. Davie, Yale University; Alice Davis, Rich- — | 
3 


on the excellent work of previous committees. ; _ mond School of Social Work; Kingsley ‘Davis, 
‘Te Gone is listed below and all well-— Princeton University; Allen D. Edwards, Clem- 

wishers | of the Society are asked to cooperate with . _ son College; Mabel A. Elliott, University of 
this g group, especially in the nomination of worthy Kansas; ‘Henry Pratt Fairchild, New York Uni- 


new members. Margaret Jarman Hagood, &. 
As the minutes indicate, the Executive Com- ‘Department of Agriculture; Harold Hoffsom- 
‘mittee feels that the ‘values of the Society will ‘mer, ‘University of Arkansas; Ruby Jo Reeves 
best be conserved by holding the annual meet-_ Kennedy, Vassar College; Alfred McClung Lee, 
ing. Under present plans, the Society accordingly — Wayne University; A. R. Mangus, Ohio State 
looks forward to a meeting in Chicago, the _ University; Ivan E. McDougle, Goucher Col- 
second largest center of concentration the lege; ‘Albert Morris, Boston University; John 
probable dates of Saturday-Sunday, December 5 “Mueller, Indiana ‘University; Stuart A. 
and 6, 1944. One advantage of the Christmas Queen, W ashington University; Carl F. Reuss. > 
meeting was that the very tradition surround- State College of Washington; Raymond F. = 

ing the period served to keep the date open = bee University of Minnesota; T 2 . Earl Sul- - 


the benefit of our deliberations. It is to be lenger _ Municipal University of Omaha; Ray 
hoped | that this early announcement will enable E. W akeley, Iowa State College; W alter T. 
sociologists to keep themselves free from con - W atson, Southern Methodist University; Theo- 
flicting commitments and thus we can plan for dore- _ eiler, “Middlebury ‘College; Logan 
the largest possible participation. W ilson, "University of Kentucky; ‘Robert M. | 
In accordance with the provisions of the W oodbury, International Labour Office, Mont- 7 cd 
constitution, the Program Committee below po | real; Verne Wright, University of Pittsburgh. a 
the list of sections that the administration | pro- 
poses recognize at the next meeting. If there ANNOUNCEMENT: BY 1944 


be added u upon n petition signed by of the: So- re following sections are planned for the 
ciety’s members. ninth Annual Meeting of the Society in 


_UTIVE ‘COMMITTEE, “AND — 


First MEETING OF THE HE EXECUTIVE 
Minutes of the Executive Committee Meet- 


eid if 


University of North Carling 4 President, last sentence. 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina Social Research 
COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS, 14 Community and Ecology 
Robert K. Merton, Columbia University ; Chair- 
c Arnold Anderson, Towa State College Latin America 
Howard Becker, University of W isconsin _ Criminology _ 
H. C. Brearley ‘Peabody College Political Sociology 

Warner E. Gettys, University of Texas ive Committee Friday evening, and if a 
Noel P. Gist, University of Missouri sufficient number of members should announce 
Rudolf Heberle, Louisiona State College 2: their intention of arriving Friday, a general ses- _ 
Clyde V. Kiser, Milbank Memorial also be arranged for Friday ev 
Robert I. Kutak, University of Louisville Rupert B. Chairman 
Richard T, LaPiere, Stanford University — = - 
Harriet R. 727. Monticello Place, 
Calvin F, Schmid. University W. ‘ashington 
William H. Sewell, Oklahoma A. & M. College 
COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP, 1944 

Russell Tylor, University of | Illinois, 
Mira and J. W. Albig, University of IIli- 
nois; Henry Lu Lucian Andrews, wermty of Ala- 
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York City, on December 3.1943 textbooks; and other matters 
_ The meeting was called to order at 7:45 P.M. lating to furthering and improving the teaching — . 
with President Lundberg in the Chair. sociology in the secondary schools and the 
were: | Messrs. Frazier, Hankins, Hart, Himes, relation of the Society. to the secondary school ‘ 
Landis, eet, oung, situation. Should similar committees of other 
_ The Committee received the reports. of the committee is authorized to co- ‘operate wth them, — : 
Editor. Moved by Maclver, seconded by Landis, 

was moved | by Young, seconded by Mac- table consideration of the motion 
Iver, to ratify the action of the Administration the last Business Meeting of the Society, an 

Committee in authorizing that steps be teen | quetting consideration of steps to be taken for 

- toward incorporating the Society in the aw = listing of institutions that have adequate 
Columbia. Carried. = Staffing and training in Sociology; measures 

_ Moved by Hart, seconded by Frazier, to ratify “sustain members from demotion or dismissal 
- the action o of the Administration Committee in from said institutions, and recommending mem- 
continuing without charge the memberships of for jobs in such institutions, Carried. 
persons entering the ‘Armed Forc orces in 1943. The President was authorized to appoint a_ 
Carried. Committee of three persons on steps to be taken 
Moved by ‘Hankins, seconded by “Maclver, “for the promotion of greater uniformity in the 
‘2 to continue the policy of carrying without charge recording, keeping, and using of statistical rec- 
the memberships of members in Armed -_ords and data among the several organizations 
7 Forces, and that the Secretary give members whose material is in special demand for social 

who would be freed of dues payments by this  _ 
provision, who haye already paid their dues was voted recommend to the member. 
for 1944, the > option of having their dues cred- ship the following a amendments to the By- Laws: [ 
ited as gifts. = (The new words are italicized.) 
‘following members of the Society were 1. Article II, Section r: Add, at the “the end of 
_ approved by the Executive Committee as Emer- 7 the first sentence, “for a term of one year. 
Members: Rudolph M. Binder , Frank Officers and members of the "Executive 
Bruno, Edward Warren Capen, J. McKeen Cat- Committee shall begin their term of | 
tell, John M. Gillette, Eugene T. Lies, T homas . at the close of the annual business meeting — 


Sidlo, a nd Comer M. W oodward. of the Society in the rear durin which 


‘Secretary, , the Treasurer, and the ‘Managing 


they were elected. 

‘that the Society suggest to the Social Science 2. Article II, Section 1, a: Amend the tak 
Research Council that we prefer that they re- dast sentence of the paragraph to read 
 frain from submitting a panel for the election follows: “These ballots” he to. 


Moved by Maclver, seconded by Hankins, 


of a representative of of the Society to the S.S.R.C. the membership of the Society by pe 


class mail by May 15 of each year. 

Moved ‘Sy by anki Article II, Section 1, d: Add the following 
election of a representative to the S.S.R. sentence, “Jn case of the death, resigna-— 
be deferred until the next meeting of the Execu- - a tion, or inability to serve of any oficer 
tive Committee. Carried. . elected before the next annual meeting, the 


Minu 
Paul H. Landis was elected as representative — _ nominee receiving the next highest — ‘jon So. 


to the Advisory Council on Human Relations. . of votes for that office shall be declared Room o 
‘Treasurer for a one- year term. 4. Article II, Section 2 : Change the first sen- ‘The r 


4 ~ Conrad Taeuber was re-elected Managing -Edi- _ tence to read, “All members whose dues with Pre 

tor of the Review for a two-year term. for the current year have been paid 
‘Moved by Hart, seconded by Maclver, that | Mayr, as certified by the Treasurer, shall meetin 

aa the present President, the incoming President, be sent ballots for the election by mail.” Voted 

A and the Secretary, appoint an Advisory Com- — - ‘Article 1 III, Section 2, add i: “Jn time 1 members 
mittee ‘Sociology in the Secondary Schools. | war or other national emergency the Ex- Voted 


Committee may the hold- Landis a 


= 
> 
( 
‘ 
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— 
tm 
First 
| 


OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


as and Managing 
e il , Section 2, add 7: “In taken by 

of the suspension “of the annual “meeting, Exect 
all actions of the Executive Committee or the: iieaes Committee on Sociology in the 
be to the its Professor W. C. Waterman presented the re- 
i port of the Committee on Local Arrangements. 

_ Dr. Bowers presented the report of the Com- — 


Vi 


mittee on the Census of Research, — 


ciety snless and until dee on Membership. 
of the Society at the ne xt annual meeting.” Professor Bossard presented the iia: of the 
. Article VII, S Section 1: Add, “In the e event representative to the American Council 
the suspension of the ‘annual ‘meeting Learned Societies. 
(as provided in Article IIT, Section 2,1), —_— Professor Burgess presented the report of the ; 
Tepresentative to the Social Science 
ments to the By-Laws to the members of The Secretary read the reports of the delegates 
the Society by mail ballots, after publica- to the Advisory Council on ‘Human Relations 
in the American Sociological Review, and to the American Documentation Institute. 
and such shall be Voted to receive the reports of the Commit- a 
tees and representatives. 
voting within thirty Professor Chapman summarized the report 
Article III, Section 2, add k: “All motions prepared by the Committee on Public Relations — 
for the ‘creation of new Committees or ¢ af- for submission to the Executive Committee. — 
_— fecting the policy of the Society shall be —‘ The meeting adjourned at 10 A.M. 


its recommendation. The Executive Com- ‘TAEUBER, Sertary 


the Executive Committee for submitted, 


mittee shall report its recommendation 
‘sg concerning such motions at the next busi- a 
ness session of the Society.” A the Editorial Board was held at 
* Article VI, Section 3: Amend, by striking noon on Saturday, December 4, 1943, in New 
a ‘out the words, “prior to the next annual York City. Present were: Miss Elliott and 
meeting adjourned at 10:35 PM. er. 
_ Respectfully submitted, Ae It was voted to issue a a special edition of the 


Conran Secretary Review in on Recent Social 


Russia, with Folsom as Editor. 
lly sub d, 
USINESS Meetine or THE SocrETY, y me mitte 


the Business Meeting of the Amer- SECOND MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
Sociological Society, held in the Colonial 7 COMMITTEE, DECEMBER 4, 1943 

Room of the Hotel McAlpin, New York waar Minutes of the | Executive Committee meeting, 
on Saturday, December 4, 194 3. PKs 


__ The meeting was called to order at 9 Ant. 
"The meeting was called to order at 4: 45 . PM. 


with President Lundberg in the Chair. Present 
on 1 December 3) were and were: Messrs. Frazier, Hankins, Hart, Hime 
Voted to approve the suspension of dues of Landis, MaclIver, Sellin, Sewell, Taylor, V ance, obey 
‘members i in the Armed Forces. ea and Kimball Y oung. Also present were Read | 


‘Oe 


=. 


ad 
Voted to approve the election” of Paul H. and the 
Landis as representative to the he Advisory Coun- 


‘a = 
| 
“4 
| 
First B | | 
* 
| 
oy em 
d- 


© 


= 


AMERICAN 


presented | the 


‘the Committee on 1 Resolutions: 


ton, D.C., for the time and care which he has Se Moved by Hatt, seconded d by Y 
devoted to the 
the Society. We this called for expert with the amendments indicated. Carried. (The 
legal work and we are very grateful to Mr. oi budget as approved appears elsewhere in this — Pe 
‘conclusion without any fee for professional Mov ed by Himes, seconded by Hart, that the 
Committee rescind the action taken at the last 
“BE IT. RESOLVED, That the American meeting with reference to the submission of 
Sociological Society thanks the management © _ panels of nominees by the Social Science Re- ‘ 
and employees of the: Hotel. for search Council. Carried. 
their efforts in ‘making the meetings of the | Moved by Himes, seconded by Maclver, that 
Society pleasant and successful. te President should express to the 
it was Vv that these resolutions be ap- S.R. C. of the ‘Society that a better 
Bain alternative drafts of a resolu- 
tion on the universality of science and the : 3 sentative to the S 
of social science in the post-war organization. panel of names. Motion was lost. 
It was voted that the Resolutions Committee be "Re. Burgess was elected as the representa. 
“empowered to refine one of the proposed drafts itive of the Society to the S.S.R. .C. for th the term — 
and that the matter referred to the ending in 1946. 4 


the next Business Meeting. President Lundberg ‘then withdrew from “the 
meeting and Vice-President Kimball Y oung took 


The election of Edwin Earp as an Emeritus 
Member was approved, Chairs ot the 
_ Dorothy Thomas was inate to the Adminis- ‘There was some discussion of the proposals — 
tration Committee for the term ending in 1946. is relative to the Editorship of the Review, but no 
Joseph K. Folsom was elected to the Execu- action wastaken. 
for the meeting adjourned at 6: 30 P.M. 
Rupert B. Vance, ending in 1944. Respectfully submitted, 
Hankins presented the report ‘the ConraD TAEUBER, 
_ Moved by Hankins, seconded by Himes, that ba — MEETING | OF THE SOCIETY rf 
the Committee approve the proposal that Life Sy 19430 
Memberships be amortized at the rate of $5.00 Minutes of the Business Meeting of | 
year, for twenty years. Carried. American Sociological Society, held in the Colo- 


pleas 
Reac 
interna 


_ Moved by Hankins, seconded by Landis, that nial Room of the Hotel ae, , New York 
the fiscal year of the Society begin on December _ City, Sunday, December 5, 1943. : 
and end on the succeeding November 30. Car- The meeting was called to order at 9: 15 AM. pate 
Moved by Hankins, seconded by Himes, that The minutes of the last Business Meeting 


its adoy 
It wa 


$75. 00 be allowed the Committee on approved as publicit: 


in the Secondary Schools. Carried. minutes of the meeting of the Executive been 


7 
Moved by Landis, seconded by Himes, that Committee on December 4 were read and lost. 
amount for printing the ‘Review i in the next ceived. 4 


= year be set at $4 1400. oo. In that connec- Voted to adopt amendments to the 


Voted to approve the lection of Bur- 
whee as representative to the Social Science Re 
Mov ed by Hart, seconded oung, that the search Council. 


for appropriation for the Committee on P 
merican study of the report from the Public Relations , 
ti 
ad 
a 
— 
sion 
al 
countri 
la 
a 


Voted to approve the election | 


Thomas to the Administration Committe Mi TEE 
term ending in 1946. of the Executive Committee Meet- 


~ Voted to approve the election of Joseph K. 
- Folsom to the Executive Committee for the un- 
term of Rupert | B. Vance, ending in 


“ing, held in Room D of the Hotel McAlpin, 

New York City, on ‘December 5 1943. 

_ The meeting opened at 4:50 P. M. with Presi- b 

‘ dent Vance in the Chair. Present were: Messrs. 

on the elec ctions Bain, Folsom, Frazier, Hart, Himes, Landis, 
in October 1943 | issue of the Lundberg, Sellin, Sewell, Taylor and 


tar 
“In secordance with of the 


i 
The minutes of the last meeting of the Execu- 
By-Laws, I have examined the ballots on 


offi f tive Committee were approved as read. 
election of officers for 1944, and hereby cer-. Russell Tylor presmnted statement 
that the returns, as reported by the C hair- 


of the Nominating Committee in the 


1943 issue of | the cor- “Moved seconded by ‘that ; 
PO the committee to select an Editor which was — 


> pe 
Bain, Chairman of the Committee appointed in 1943 be continued and that their q 
_ Resolutions, offered the following reso utions: ‘recommendation be referred to the Executive : “4 


ae “BE IT RESOLVED, That the American ‘Committee. Carried. aon 
Sociological Society extends its thanks to Mr. Moved by Bain, seconded by 


ae 4 
E. Ad alker, Attorney at Law, Washing- authorize Mr. to continue as Editor of 
ton, D.C., for the time and care which he has 


x oted to the task of properly incorporating 7 


the Society. We realize this called for expert pee CC 

legal work and we are very grateful | to Mr. 
Wal Iker for carrying it through to a success- 
ful conclusion without any fee for profes- 
sional services.” 


“BE IT RESOLV ED, 


‘tion with Latin American Sociologis ts, this ae : 
mittee to give special attention to the dissemina- 
tion of Sociological materials from the United 


Sociological Society thanks the management Moved by Taylor, seconded by Sewell, ‘that 
_ and employees of the Hotel McAlpin for their plans be developed for an “Annual Meeting, in 

efforts in making the meetings of the Carried. 


pleasant and successful.” = _ Moved by Folsom, ‘seconded by Himes, that 
Read Bain then presented a resolution on n the the time of the next Annual ‘Meeting be ap- 


proximately the ‘first end in December. 


4 similar methods and rake of all scientists in all 


wees 
on the role of social science 


international organization; and moved that, to transportation wie 


its > a 
The motion was seconded. _ tions, the next Meeting be held ‘in Chicago. 
It was moved and seconded to table this mo- Carried 


tion and the motion to table was carried. Moved by Stiees, 


| 


Folsom, ‘that 
It was moved and seconded that the Commit- the Secretary be requested to recommend a pro- 
i tee on Public Relations be instructed to give cedure for balloting to the Executive “ck ll 


publicity to the fact that such a resolution had at the next Meeting. Carried. sees wae 
been presented and defeated, ‘The motion 

oved b Himes, seconded by Sellin, that 
adjourned at 10:10 A.M. 
ctfully submitted 


.* RAD T AEUBER, Secretary 


Respectfully submitted 


4 
| 
| 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY Arnold” Anderson, Ar 
For THE Peano Bloom, H. C. Brearley, “Mortis G. Caldwell, 
TO NOVEMBER 14, Mary E. Cromwell, Joseph K. Folsom, Robert 


as oN. Ford, Paul H. Furfey, Noel P. Gist, Edward _ 
0 of the ‘Society. The business trans- _W. Gregory, Ernest R. Groves, “Margaret Jar- 


by the Administration and Executive man Hagood, Howard H. Harlan, C. R. Hoffer, 
Committees during 1943 is as follows: : The Samuel H. Jameson, Katharine Jocher, John A. j 
Administration Committee voted to Kinneman, ‘Samuel Koenig, J. H. Kolb, F. E. 

7 - without charge the memberships of persons en- Lumley, George A. Lundberg, Robert M. Mac- | 

tering the Armed Forces. In June, the Com- Iver, T. C. McCormick, Robert McMillan, J. t- 

mittee voted that steps should be taken to incor- Moreno, Albert Morris, Harriet R. Mowrer John . 

in the District ‘of Mueller, Constantine Frederick B. 


Russell Tylor, illard W aller, 
Bessie Bloom Wessel, and Ellen Winston. 


5 “ing ‘the year, the Executive Committee had con- _ The detailed report of the Committee on 


_ sidered the changing situation with reference to — "Membership has been presented by Miss Jocher, _ 
holding a in 1943 and in voted of the 1943 Membership Committee. 


5 = 


Statement. As of November 14, of the Laws they a are eligible for 
«943, the total membership of the Society was status. The year when he first joined the 
‘a 1,082, an increase | of 27 members. This results Society is shown following the name of each: 
a gain of 15 150. new members and the loss Rudolph M. Binder, 1910; Frank J. Bruno, 
123. Details of | membership for 1942 and ‘1918; Edward Warren Capen, 1905; J. McKeen 


1943 are given in the table shown below. Cattell, 1921; John M. Gillette, 1910; Eugene 
ing the year this office | the policy of "Be Lies, 1910; | Thomas L. Sidlo, 


bership if they failed to . pay their dues or we 5 


_ Spond to dues notices by the end of June. De- the deaths of the following members: Louis * a 
tails” for membership for 1942 and 1943 are Hopkins, Edward Lindsey, Eben Mumford, W. 
en in the table shown below. B. Stone Francis Vreeland, and Carl 

The Society is greatly indebted to Professor Wells. 

Belle Boone Beard for five new 1943 members; he Secretary part 

to Seba Eldridge and Dwight Sanderson for four the meetings of the Conference of Secretaries _ 
new members; and to the following addi tional — sponsored by the American Council of Learned 

ALL _— members of the Society who have recommended _ Societies. _ These annual meetings provide an — 


> one or more new members: Harry — C. moe cqpertenh y | to meet with the Secretaries of the 


people as having dropped their mem- Comer M. Woodward, 1918. 


= 
Classes 
Single 
Student 
Joint 
"Sustaining 
Honorary 
Exchange 
Emeritus 
‘Free- Armed Forces; 34 


joined. Ww ‘ho Joined fer Resigned Dropped Total 


Grand Total a 1082 


— — 
toe 
mee 
4 ont. 
fesse 
sent 
Thu 
t] 
proved the actions of the Administration Com- A. Schuler, Thorsten Sellin, Luke M. S | electi 
a 7! 4? mittee during 1942, as published in the February | | a Pr 
_issue of the Review, p. 72. 
‘Ex 
Th 
prove 
4 ( 
21 
f 
a 
6 
8 7 roo 1055 4. It 


other Societies sfhitated with the Council 
to exchange | and suggestions. These War an International Education Office simi 
Jar to the International Labor Office which 


Association, President appointed Pro- ‘on. 28, 1940, and ‘the 
fessor Stuart A. Queen as the Society’s repre- of the Committee on | Incorporation, presented 
— the meeting held in St. . Louis on at the December 1941 meeting, steps were taken ; 

Thursday, February 25, for the Reorganization to. arrange for the incorporation of the Society. 

of the Department of ‘Higher Education. Pro- It appeared that in view of the present location 7 
fessor Queen’s report is as follows: of the Secretary’s office, the District of Colum- 

specific action taken was as follows: would be the preferable location. As was 
‘constitution was adopted officers were ‘pointed out i in the December 1941 report 
asfollows;s the ‘Committee on Incorporation, the fact that. 


- ‘President, H. B. ells, President of Indiana the: American Sociological Congress had been 

University incorporated in the District of Columbia was 
President, Walter Morgan, President obstacle: to incorporation there. Upon investiga- 


Emeritus of f Western Teachers tion it was determined that the American So- 
College ciological: Congress v was inactive and steps 
F. Pro- been taken to have. that cor 
fessor of of Education at New 
Committee, Eugene Briggs, Presi- in the hands of John E. Ww alker, . at 
= dent of Phillips University; W. Mz. . Mallon, Law, who has volunteered his services to the 


_-Dean, St. Louis University Society for this purpose. Hearings for the dis- 
5 The following proposals for action were ‘solution of the American Sociological Congress 

proved by the group present: were held recently and it is anticipated that 
* It was agreed to urge upon the officers por = matter will be disposed of early in 1944. 
a the Executive Committee of the new De- | _ At the meeting in 1941 a good deal of atten-— 
partment the desirability of establishing a tion was devoted to the service which Socio- 
committee for the improvement of college logists might render in wartime. Since then many, 

teaching: members of the Society have been drawn into 

2. It was agreed to co-operate with the N.E.A. ue the Armed Forces and into civilian service with - : 

~ Commission in promoting the matter set emergency agencies. No ¢ complete listing of these 
forth in its statement on colleges and the activities is available, but from the notes which | 

war . ... this urges upon the President of have been published from time to time in the — 

‘the United States and Congress and the it is that Sociologists have 


needed for Page ed services be assigned- a only i in federal and ‘regional agencies, b but also i in 
on some quota basis to higher education — many state and local organizations. piper ey a 
and that scholarships be made Since the attention of many members 
through Federal” funds enable and to _ largely taken up by wartime duties, some of the 
encourage eligible youth to enter or remain» normal activities of the Society are abey- 
in college. ance. This is particularly true of the stimulation 
a It was voted that similar action should be of research. As we near the end of the v 
= . undertaken with a view to enabling those — the subsequent readjustments, the Society may _ 
withdrawn college to. participate in wish to consider the post-war situation for 
nd the war effort later to return to complete fessional sociologists. — Among the questions 
4 their college work. Also that provision be which suggest themselves are the following: (1) 
made as ‘promptly as s possible for men the stimulation of research; (2) the training of 
a ef capacitated i in the armed services. This was _ personnel, especially the resumption of training 
adopted as a directive to the Executive _ for persons whose graduate work was inter- — 
Committee of the Department. rupted by war service and those for whom the 


4. It was voted as the ; sense of the meeting _ of a tas aa career was similarly ~ 


~~ 
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4 
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a 
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| 
— 
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terrupted; | (3) the adequacy of the “which are as stock. The bulk of 
: _ training programs in the light of anticipated — these numbers is held in stock at the George — 
for training in Sociology; (4) the place Banta Publishing Cc ‘ompany; and a supply 
of Sociology in the new college curricula; and each issue, to fill current orders, is stored in sd © 


the opportunities for professionally trained _ office of the Managing 

_ Sociologists in other than academic positions. = Income from individual sales of the Review w 
submitted, thus far this year was $176.87 
CONRAD _TAEUBER, ‘Secretary — _ Two thousand copies of each number of Vol- 
VIII were printed. The average -distribu- 
"ANNUAL REPORT, MANAGING EDITOR, tion for the year is as follows: Members, 1 082, 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW subscribers, 67; libraries, 504; exchanges, 43: 


=. complimentary (includes copies to adv ertisers), 


these 


 tisers 


durir 
prob: 


war 
th 


Volume 


7) 


to persons whose dues for the current year a are 
In June the Joint Committee on Latin Amer- 
ig XXII Studies asked that we send a number of 
= exchange copies to South American sociological 
journals through the Smithsonian Institution’s 


studet 


a 


International Exchange Service. Under “this ar- 


50 rangement we are now on an exchange basis with 
239 seven journals, two of which were our 
change list previously. Other new exchanges 


 XXIX during 1943 are with The Bureau of Urban 
Research Princeton University; the Inter Amer- 
is a at 81 from the year the Central and Eastern European Planning 
In addition to these volumes the Society owns he Review d 
two sets of the Papers and Proceedings which the 
are held in the office of the Managing Editor as. By ive other libraries were added to the free 
number of libraries receiving free copies at 
1943 sale of Proceedings” amounted to 
approximately $90.00. A large order for these present time isonly 13, 


ns Ten of the libraries receiving free copies ies of 
list. by the Editorial Board during 1943. 

new exchange advertiser is the 


volumes is still bein filled fora a South African compat 
shop. This” year the American Library | 


“Inventory of Review On November 14 the 
umber of copies of the American Sociological distribution to foreign libraries after the war. + lf 
Rev wew on | hand a follows: oh & _ These are being stored by the Managing Editor. 9 
Volume (1936) ‘1,521 In 1942 the Editorial Board voted to issue the 
Volume Ill (1938) 686 ning in This arrangement makes much 
Volume (1939) I better use of the paper and permits the Review 
3 I, 743 
I 309 


again purchased fifteen copies of each issue for 


Volume a, (1940) | to handle in 128 pages the same* volume of 
Volume VI (1941) 


_ material which formerly required 160 pages. In 


Volume VII (1942) 1,395 view of the fact that we had made this change, ‘4 
Volume VIII (1943) a it was not necessary to make any reductions in 

order to meet the present restrictions on the use 

ncc 


of paper. The net saving resulting from this 
_* The Editor figures about 9 percent more words — 


in the 128 pages, new y format, than in — pages, 


* Estimated for first five i 

Js figures do not include t the bound set of 


Roy 
Misi 


it 


— — 
char 
Dur 
of tl 
A THE Pertop DECEMBER 15, 1942, 
| of Proceedings. On November 14 
| 
| 
| 
A 
i a 
ANN 
The 
fiscal 
expend 
= 
= 
: 
ly 


During 1943 each issue of the Review consisted “pense” 1943, ‘is “estimated at $084. 
of the full 128 pages; comparable figure in 1942 was $588. 97. Cash on 
~ Receipts and expenditures i in the ope operation of — — deposit on » November 14 wa was $3,762.48. A more _ 
the Review for 1943 are listed in the report of detailed statement of Income and Expenditures 
te Budget and Investment Committee. The _ is given in the Report of the Budget and Invest- 
-auditor’s report in the October issue cov ered ment Committee. 


items fe for the fiscal year, Following the instructions of the Executive > 
MN The income from advertising ‘during this past — Committee at the 1941 meeting, the Budget and 
year has been less than in any other year since Committee reviewed the i investments 
the Revie w was founded. Letters from adver- 
 tisers in response to solicitation ‘indicate that be made at that time. The investment 
during the war the amount of advertising will portfolio, therefore, remains the same as was 
probably continue to be less than it was in pre- reported in the February 1943 Review. The in- 
years. terest rate on the Hyde Park Baptist Church 
practice of offering student subscriptions bonds has been decreased from 6 percent to 4 
to the Review at $2. 50 appears less “necessary percent. 
is only $3.00. At present the operating year and the fiscal 
Whenever feasible, persons inquiring about stu- 
subscriptions hav e been urged to. become _ ing year ‘isa ¥ year and ‘the fiscal year 


student members, and in most cases the did runs from June 15 of one year to | wae 34 of 
y 


"December issue. It ‘recommended that the 
present of student subscriptions Meeting in ‘December the audit report is six 
pe months old, and an estimated for 
Comnap BER, Managing Editor 


N avoid further on this point, it is 


a . 
& 


ind the October issue of Estimated on the basis of the year so defined. ‘If this were 
expenditures for the year 1943 are $6, 278.20, _ done, it would be possible to present an up-to- © 
compared with $6,400 as allowed in ‘the 1943, report the time of the annual 
budget, and actual expenditures of $6,252.57 = 

1942. _ ‘The estimated income for 1943 is "Respectfully submitted, 


$8, 633. 71, , compared with $8,668.00 as estimated "ER TAEUBER, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BUDGET AND ) INVESTMENT we 


Bu DG ET FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1943 AND PROPOSED 


reasurer’s Account 


124.00 


= 


change, in terms of money, has been quite small, in the 1943 budget, and the 1942 income of © 4 a re 
1 
| — 
— 
4 &§ 
— 
a4 
BANNCAL THE TREASURER stat year, ¢ 
For — | 
— 
‘The re 
— 


Income . 


Expenditures Be: 2 
Treasurer's Account 


Printing & 
Office expense 


Bank Charges . 

Auditor ...... 

Bad Debts 

Election of Officers 


Committee on Membership 


Census of Research 


Proceedings Purchased 


on Sociology in Secondary . 


“1942. 


_impre: 


Miscellaneous 


di 
paigns 


Total 


_* As approved by the Executive Committee. 
Includes $54. ast tax for the 
¥ 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. ON | ‘projects of a non- quantitative nature. The Com- 
SOCIAL RESEARCH ‘mittee also canvassed Federal Agencies more 
a _ widely and obtained reports from a “great num- 
the ‘Census of Current Research Projects. / ss ber of them. RRS 
- listing of the projects was published in the | The Schedule included a question on the re-— 
' _ August issue of the American Sociological Re- — lationship of the reported project to the war -* 
view. The Schedule was revised to attempt | to to postwar problems, as well as a question on 


more of its sponsorship by a governmental agency. 


Income from Advertising 87560 $770 
q 
Postage & incidentals ................ 50.00 = §0.00 $0.00 
George Banta Publishing Company .......... 4,500.00 4,789.55 hy00.00 
| $7,648.95 $7,840.00 letters 
Sc 
number 
to pass 
Expe 
ial 
atest 


likewise ‘published i in the ‘August 
Raymonp V. Bowers, Chairman 


most cases , for at least two successive 


years. Not only is continuity achieved 
"Members of the Committee: EL Bachelder, contacts made the first year can be fol- 
_Jr., Jessie Bernard, Robert N. Ford, Joseph B. lowed up during the second, particularly 


Ee Delbert Miller, D. where a prospect indicates that he might 


» 


Paul W alter. more receptive the next year. However, 
it does not seem advisable to carry a 


During the year 1943, 28 area representatives | 3 he Chairman of the Committee, if se- 4 
assumed responsibility for recruiting new mem- lected from among the area representatives 
= and renewing interest among inactive o1 ones. of the preceding year, has experience and 

Of these, 20 carried over from 1942, while 8 4 a good starting point from which to plan 
appointments were made to fill vacancies and organize further activities of the Com- 


In many instances ate no response was had, 


‘follow. -up letters were sent, About two- thirds 


= 


of the Committee. members reported active par- 


ticipation. ‘It was particularly gratifying to have 
reports from areas that had not responded in clerical assistance. 
In addition | to the untiring services of the 


1942. In numbers, this year ’s results are e not as th 
impressive as last year’s, Since last year’s re- area representatives, Dr. Conrad Taeuber, Sec- 


— In addition to supplies and postage, some 

Last. ‘year, in addition to extensive canvases provision should be made by the Society 

‘in some areas, the Committee concentrated clerical help. The Chairman can 
inactive and suspended members of the Society, scarcely carry on without secretarial as- 
ee while this year the main effort was directed to- sistance since the responsibilities of thi be 
and members of regional societies who are not ‘Committee entail constant and frequent 

members of the national organization. On the correspondence. work is continuous. toa 

whole, therefore recruiting has been -Many members of the Committee deserve 

q 


sae In Most cases personal special commendation for the many letters a 
tters were since these have always they have written without any secretarial 
.... 
— Files should be passed on, not only by the 
retiring chairman to the new chairman, but 


by retiring area representatives | to the new ve. 
representative. Here another reason for 


port, 1942 Committee members are responsible __retary- -Treasurer of the Society, has given gen- - 

4 for 6 additional 1943 members bringing this erously of his time and energy. Grateful ap- 
» 9 tal to 42; while to date, the 1943 Committee _preciation is expressed for his continued helpful | 
has secured 18 new members, 3 renewals and suggestions, encouragement, and efficiency, with- 
14 1944 members. However, in view of out which the Committee could not have func-. 
the difficulties inherent in membership cam- tioned: effectively. 
a and recruiting in the present emergency, KATHARINE JocneEr, Chairman 
numbers alone cannot be ‘regarded a as the only he 
Measure of success. Evidence that repeated REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
> 


letters and approaches sometimes net results COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
a SOCIETIES, 1943 


7 a later date is in the hands of the Secretary of —_— 

_ the Society as well as of the Committee. ‘The annual meeting of the American iia i 
Representativ es have reported not only | on the of Learned Societies was held in ‘New York City Or 

umber and kind of letters written but, in he at the Pennsylvania Hotel, January 27-29, 1943. 


Some cases, have lists. of good future Prospects The two delegates from the American Socio- 

to pass on to the incoming Committee. logical Society were Dr. George Lundberg, Presi- 
ever the two, ‘years indi dent of the Society, acting as substitute for 
cates that: Professor Harold Phelps, and the undersigned. 

1 The earlier the new Committee under The effect of the War upon the proceedings 

the better. nel ae of value ia the Council was evident at every turn. 


work the committees the Council 


bringing in fresh points of view and ideas, 
members can and do serve effectively, in, 
thy 
"| 
| 
Bi 
| 


the field of « economic . history. “But 
_ The chief concern of the meeting was the it has meant that for some time the Council a 


a future of the Humanities in a world at war. a been placing its major emphasis upon activites ~~ 
was the theme of the annual dinner of the ar and projects which, in the judgment of its 
Council, and cropped up in the discussions of — “committees, promise to raise the level of social — . Mer 
alll of the: meetings. On the one hand there was science research. A few of the ways in Which — Cot 
a full appreciation | of the difficulties which the the*Council has been carrying out this 
present emergency creates; on the other hand, will be briefly outlined. 
there was a general feeling of confidence Training social science “personnel. | 
we, bouy ant hope that the Humanities would surv vive _ the very beginning of the Council, advance in 3 
this, as they have done other crises. the “training of the younger social scientists 
further | outstanding ji impression: gained” at has been one of its most important activities. 
‘the meetings was the increasing role of the The attempt has been made to select able young 


Cc ouncil and of its constituent societies in people, both at the pre-doctoral and the post- 
advisory ¢ capacity to the: Federal Government. doctoral level, and give them adv anced training 


& 
_ Apparently there is an increasing recognition by in research through v arious opportunities a fF ry 
the Government of the services which the Coun- field training, --experience, and train- 
cil and its constituent societies can render in ing in another discipline. Recently the program 
the present emergency, been made even more flexible in order | 


James H. S. Bossarp, Representative suit individual needs of those receiving fellow-— 
ships. During the war there has been a marked 
= A REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE | TO" falling off in the number of applicants although © aan 
SCIENCE RESEARCH their quality has remained high. The Committee “Tower 
_ After ‘twenty years of existence the | Social need of the fellowship program for research ' 
Science Research Council has demonstrated its training in the postwar period and is already 


value as an agency for) promoting the combined | considering the best way to meet the situation — 


the special social sciences. readjusting persons for | and teach- 
In its early” years the Council was granted 


; 3 considerable sums to finance large- ecale projects 2 . Improve ment of social science data. In the 


 scient 


to be selected by it but carried on under other past the C ouncil te taken a leading part in 
auspices. Among these "were the: studies. of £0" operation with the ‘American Council of 4 seri 

Pioneer Belts, migration, crime and international Learned Societies, in developing processes of 


relations. The and other projects were given microfilming of documents, and in a demonstra- ently 
careful planning by Council committees and tion in the cataloging of local research data. 
constitute valuable contributions to knowledge. - During the past year a pamphlet was prepared — ae 
Ww ith the exhaustion of general project methods of collecting data for state and 
and the realization that they would not be re- - local histories of the war and plans are n now jane 
newed, the Council made a review of its policy being made to stimulate the securing of ma- at r 


in the light of the e changed situation. It became _ terial for a comprehensive series of studies of ' his re: 
clear that the administration of large-scale proj- American society, during a period in which the pressic 
ects: had absorbed the energies of the Council: country isat war, | 

and, perhaps deflected it from its major objec-. Integration of disciplines. In many differ- 
tive, namely, the advancement of methods of © snt ways the Council has encouraged projects in- a 
‘research and the exercise of the function volving the co-operation of two: or more disci- 


' ‘intellectual | leadership in the field of. ‘social plines in the conviction that herein lay one ap- 
Sciences. 


proach to the improvement of research meth- i 
Acceptance of the primacy of this ‘objective 


using 


Acc im ods. Recently this has been well exemplified in ) 
has not meant that the Council has as- the work of the Committee on Social Adjust- gell’s 
- sumed, from time to time, the sponsorship of — ment appointed to carry on a program in this _ ‘in 
projects of practical importance which prom-— field of common interest to cultural anthropol- Patti 
_ ised also to make a contribution to knowledge. ogy, psychology and sociology. Each of its sub- 

This has been done in the cases of the ‘series committees appointed to conduct or to | 


important social and vise a particular has been composed 


ial iam 102, AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW a 
_ rather restricted with staff members in service public administration, of the study of social 
q for 

a 

| 

at 

impre 

re 

— 

ia 

— 
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OFF )FFICIAL REPORTS. AND 


- representative es of two or more disciplines as, are now under consideration and suggesti 
example, in the study of foster children in welcomed, 

the report on the | prediction of personal. di af Appraisal of complet 


ment, and in the survey of objective studies of search methods. In the ps of many mem- — 
psychoanalytic concepts. During the last two bers of the Council one of best ways: 
years Committee the of advance the standards of research is to appraise 
“Memoranda on the Social Aspects of War (L.S. what is regarded as one of the best works in a wo a 
Cottrell, I. Hallowell, Donald Young and given discipline, as was done with notable 


. Fe f _ Kimball Young) were able, despite the involve- cess in the critique by Dr. Herbert Blumer of 
- _ ment of personnel i in the war effort, to secure the The Polish Peasant in Europe and « America a —_ 
preparation mn of six memoranda published in Thomas and— Znaniecki and in the s symposium 


upon it participated in by several scholars in 


4 + mimeograph form to insure immediate use. 

These are: “Crime” by Thorsten Sellin, “In- sociology and other disciplines. Since the 

ternal Migration” by Conrad and Irene Taeuber, of Thomas and Znaniecki gave a great stimulus 
“Minority Groups” by ouis Wirth, “Public to the system atic use of the human document, 

Opinion” by Floyd Ruch, “Statistical Methods the Council decided to appraise its use in 
ff in the Study of a Small Number of Cases” by - intervening period. Consequently we now eve i 
a | W. Burgess and T. C. McCormick, and “Vital an excellent critique by Gordon W. Allport on 2 * 


Statistics” by E. P. Hutchinson, Use of the Personal Document in Psycho- 
Repetitiv e Studies. In the physical. and logical Science. Similar reports in preparation 
‘biological sciences the results of one study are and soon be published are The Personal 
not accepted until one or more other investiga- Document in Cultural Anthropology by. Clyde va 
tors using the mathods obtain same Kluckhohn, The Personal Document in History 

by Louis Gottschalk, cand The Personal Docu- 
in Sociology by Angell. Proposals 
phasis each ‘new investigation entering are now under consider ation for new types 
upon a previously unworked field. The result appraisals, one of which is the selection of 
is that we have a great array of insights vt & work in one field to be evaluated by representa- 

i bi a _Telativ ely small amount tives ‘not from the same but from different 


“lowed the tradition of scholarship with the e em- 


demon- 
‘strations were of the value a 
particular field of investigation as the subject of 
a research planning report. One of these was 
case w here. two anthropologists have indepe published early this year is a Research Planning 
= ently and without knowledge of the other’s = Report on the Etiology of Crime by Walter C. 
ings” | Studied the same Indian community. The Reckless. es report, which was critically re- 
field work of both is finished | but the war viewed n preliminary draft by outstanding 
interfered with the writing of the reports. A in psychiatry, psychology 
second Tepetitive project is a -restudy of the sociology, included not only an analysis of recent 
Angell “cases studies which formed the basis for trends in gaps in our 
4 his Teport on Fomily Encounters the De- 


Re 


using a rating scale for the search planning report by Roy F. Nichols upon 
of integration and adaptability of the families, the status and trends in American. history with 
: and a third investigator unfamiliar with An- — special reference to its value for other social 

gell’s work, who devises his own concepts and — sciences will not be published but has served as 
_ the way in which he wishes to ‘manipulate them subject | matter for an informative informal dis- 
i. Participating i in this restudy were Doctors Ruth | cussion at a conference between historians and 


ie 


| 


5 
Ty 
Ta 
bas 
| 
| 
1g Angell’s concepts of integration — called research among 
Scholar using, Ang | his intuitive method of ticularly through co-operative research inde- 
and adaptability he crisis. a disciplines which had pr = 
| 
eres 
— 


by above, the open new forms of co-operation Pa. 
- Council has been concerned with the assistance cific Coast schools and colleges and the Forest. 
it might render the nation in the present © ae a view to gaining specifically: 
emergency. “Its director is frequent com- 
: tas = and conference with the executive | tion appeals and other messages | to the ake 
heads of the other | Councils and en a 2. Counsel and criticism on the human relations a 
aspects of several Forest Service problems, such 
notably the establishment of the National Roster as fire prevention, community organization, co- _ 
of ' Scientific Personnel. For nearly two years the operation with schools and colleges, with hunters. 
Council has maintained awWw ashington office sportsmen, timber owners and ‘operators, 
4 in charge of Donald Young for the purpose of and other ‘groups with whom more effective cO- ig Fur 
assisting the government in the most effective Operation is desired. 3. Research projects or 
Par use of social science personnel in the war effort — studies in the human relations aspects of certain _ Was 
in such other helps as be by wartime Forest Service problems to be carried Cali 


conference and memoranda. out by the colleges and universities co- 
At the present the effects of the war and with the Forest Service. | 
the postwar periods upon our society, upon edu- | The substance of the problen ) and mater = a tatic 
upon “research can_not be. vered by these conferences are ve sum 


— 


- 


the war have been accelerated, a 
retarded and some ones have . Is there a classification of m man- 
emerged. But whether the changes to come will caused fires? (A classification of fires 
be greater o or r less than we anticipate, one ee which suggests a specific pattern of action 7 she 
thing seems certain, the need for social — each classification.) assis 


. 
research will be far greater after the war than =<? hat are the best means of studying be- = Scien 


before. We will be the better able to meet of visitors in forests to discover 


the new challenge for research if we put at the © the specific acts which mage the for- 
forefront of our objectives the constant 


sity for the continuous improvement of ‘our aa hat do forest residents do—specific acts, 


tions can be appealed to in ‘this area to 

REPORT OF THE DELEGATE TO ‘THE support specific forest policies? W are 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HUMAN antagonistic? 


RELATIONS How can we determine what the 


is intended as a ‘report of p progress. specific "attitudes toward specific policies 
“at ast year’s report, among other things, we gave ey a in groups or communities? How determine — 
of preliminary conferences held by "specific effects on these attitudes of 
ee member of the Council with a group of social ; P est Service practices— -rules wy? 
scientists and local representatives of United personal ac activities, posters, publicity? 
States Forestry Service at different points on What are the of laboratory 
the” Pacific Coast for the purpose of enlisting study of smokers’ behavior: using groups — 
_ the interest of these social scientists and others students; groups of adults; 
_in problems of conservation and, more -specifi- Forest oficers? 
cally, their co-operation in conducting regional = = 7: 7. How may field observational ‘studies of 
- conferences later in this general area. Later oe. . "behavior be made: men, women, 
English , Fryer, and Lively of the Council, Dr. | occupational groups, other 
‘groups, general public? W hat should be and 
number of local social scientists a 
sentatives the Forest Service of area would be most effective in 
ic, esthetic, war «Ings oF 
Portisad, Oregon—January 14-15, 1943 and opinion surveys offer light on 
Berkeley, California— January 18-19, 1943 pes of ‘appeal? | 
Los Angeles, California—January 22-23, easure ude of 
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Forest” Service is given bons ‘because 
of its special interest to the American 

Make a study of the morale Forest 
Service | workers for the purpose of locating __ 
- difficulties in field staff that can be cor- | 
rected. Add person to the Personnel 


Division staff for the — 
1941) 

2. Build a foresters’ manual in ak 
lations. (February 1941) Should be a hand- 


Furthermore, the organization of local sub- book on how to think about and deal with | 


people fire its com- 
i pared | with their attitude toward dyna- 
mite and other dangerous things? ee 
10. WwW hat may universities do in the prepara- 

tion for Forest Service human relations 
— 

These ten items were divided ‘among a 
ha ber of appropriate committees for further _ 4 
sis and thought, looking forward to appropriate 
action in research or other effort which would 
promote the larger objectives of the conferences. 


regional advisory ‘councils in these three areas the people served. A specialist should be 
|| was considered, and such a council for Southern added to the staff to instruct the field men ~ 
alifornia was voted, with Dr. Franklin in art of dealing with the public. 


Later, on August response to invi- 
of Regional Forester j. Andrews q 
Professor Lively of the Commission proceeded 
to Region 6 for a preliminary conference with» . 


3. Provide for the induction of a limited 


the regional Forest | Service of ‘that area at Different "participators in this conference 
Portland, Oregon. Then followed a two-day con- pointed out the urgent need for ‘more training 
August 10 and 11, in which PL in the social sciences on the part of foresters 
Shea, psychologist of the U. S. Forest. Service, generally. Consequently it was recommended 
| assisted and to which a number of the social that a committee composed of representatives | -_ 
: scientists from the colleges and universities of - from the United States Forest Service, the So- 2 
a area were ‘invited. elety of American Foresters, and the Deans 
oa 7 At this conference two major tasks were per- of the Schools of Forestry should be formed to 
| formed. First, a Regional Advisory Council was work out plans and procedures for introducing 


organized with Dr. Howard R. Taylor, psycholo-— 2 the social sciences inte forestry school curricula. 
gist of the University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore- 
gon, as chairman, and Dr. Carl F. Reuss, 
of Washington. State College, Pull- OF THE DELEGATE TO THE 

man, ‘ashington, as secretary. Second, regional 

problems were considered from their research al 
and a ‘number of feasible projects” The American Documentation Institute was 


its research. in all its ramifications, Its status 
Lively and Shea, immediately after the non- -profit organization, formed on behalf of 
conference at Portland, August 10 and II, Vis- ~ some sixty ‘of the leading scientific and schol- — 
the at Los Angeles societies, councils and institutions placed 


it in a strategic position to assume a — of . 


held its spring session with the U. impossible. The operations during 1943 
Forestry” Service in W ashintgon on April” Tepresented a continuation of th those of 
and May 1943. ‘One of the purpose of this years. The auxiliary publication of documents, 
meeting was to review, before the entire ee, made available as microfilm or photoprints on 
the accomplishments of the three regional order, was continued, as was the reproduction of 
ings on the Pacific Coast, ‘previously mentioned. 4 rare and out-of-print journals of a scientific or . - 

Furthermore, a general review of the actions ‘scholarly nature. Bibliofilm Service, formerly 
the on former “occasions was given operated by the American Documentation Insti- 
by the secretary and recorded in the minutes. co- with the 
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rsons, to numerous to list 


continues to publish the 
Eastern Science Bulletin, 


however, erage is almost as a Society. ory a whether we 
_ entirely natin physical and biological sciences. want it or not. We would therefore do well to a 
TREN IRENE B. TAEUBER, Dele gate assist it to be helpful, constructive, , understand- 


REPORT OF OF (2) If we are going to take an active part | 
_in our own publicity, we will do well to keep the a In 
TH e THIRTY- EIGHTH ANNUA MEETING oF various sections of our professional fraternity ss 


THE AMERICAN SocioLocicat SOCIETY — ee informed of each others’ existence and activities; a 
the present ‘committee received make the larger public aware of as many 


‘its commission. We were directed to publicize worthwhile, solid, as professional ac- P 


-realis 
imple 
funds 
Th 
comn 
“public 


this meeting and prepare a memorandum tivities as possible. ‘dl 
er | 
for the use of the Executive Committee (3) The choice of what activities we will 

“formulating an official public relations policy — publicize signifies what we as a society and a 
the Society. . We undertook specific professional group are content to have typify 
assignment | with a budget of $62, a five year us. In other words, _ we have, at present, a de | 
record of solid achievement by our predecessors, facto minimum 
good offices of our Society’s ‘President, — (4) Our policy be a self- 


Secretary, and Review Editor, and ten weeks respecting, constructive, and vigorous one. It 
active working life before ws can, to summarize a few points from the A 
It seemed to us that the second part. of our Memorandum to the Executive Committee, - a the 
"assignment was the more important. It was the clude the following: 


= work available until th ‘tober Review (a) A Public Relations ‘Committee with 

y program. chairman who | had training as a 

program papers were sent to us until November publicist and who can expect to 
10. By the fifteenth (the deadline fixed by our 7 for a term of years rather than a single 

Secretary) seven papers had arrived. The 

: teenth’ arrived on December 1; the: twenty- first = A Public Relations Council, of the func- 

on December | tioning officers the Society a nd the 


set “about preparing Public Relations Committee Chairman, 
Memorandum now in the hands of the Execu- to co- operate so that information and 
tive Committee. began by finding out how be automatically available for in- 
our fellow ‘social Science learned societies” and as well as” 
“handled their public relations. W e discovered for action; 4 
that the anthropologists do nothing with either ~ (c) An annual budget of at least $200, with 
public relations or publicity, that without on provision for the conference expenses of Presid 
formal program the historians are accomplished e comn 


ci the chairman of the committee and if ex: 
-pedient one working member; 


(ad) A rule” that. to be avai ailable for annual 
4 meeting use, papers must filed with 


at both, that the economists do nothing with 
public relations "specifically but provide “an 
appropriation of a couple of hundred dollars at 
the time of our annual meetings for ‘publicity,’ the section chairmen and the committee 
which means primarily seeing that the papers” least one month before the 
“get our straight. except at the discretion of the Public 
a (e) Extension of the work publicizing the 
ai Review and the inclusion in the program, 
with experience in publicity work to the scientific study and practical : ap- 
public relations. All but one of us has ‘taught. plication of sociology; 
corresponded with and talked with The coverage of between-conference ace 


sociologists, other social ‘Scientist lawyers, edi- tivities of the profession—in research, 


operated by the Library of the Department of | tors, public relations ¢ colt q 
q and editors. Many pe 
Our deliberations ran something like this: 
by 
a 
= 
at 
femt 
ky, ( 
az 4 Decen 
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OFFICL AL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


The of the ‘scope : 


for ‘the Society: "Raymond Vv. 
Margaret Jarman Hagood, Frank Lorimer, Rev. 
Bernard C. Mulvaney, Carl C. Taylor, 


unusually. informative and in- Woofter, Jr. 
teresting ‘News and Announcements | de- order to incorporate the Society in the 4 

a | partment of the Review and the transfer District of Columbia it was necessary to have a 2 
of responsibility for it to the committee; an earlier corporation, , known as the American | 
A bulletin of current | “sociological re- Sociological Congress, dissolved. 
search to provide an index and report of The American Sociological Congress was in- 
3h "projects and their status—on inception, corporated in July 1920. Its purpose was stated "] a 
scope , completion, and publication. in the Articles of incorporation i in the ‘following 
In a word, our memorandum presents th language: 4 
possibility of a year-1 round program of announc- “The particular. business of the 
ing the superlative, the: interesting, the con- said corporation shall be: to promote health, 
structive, the socially approved, and above all” justice, patriotism and training for citizenship; 


yi the . scientifically significant activities | of the to teach the sacredness of law both as to person 
profession. It suggests the desirability of and property; and to foster loyalty to home, 
realistic and _minimally adequate provision and government: throughout the domain 


implement the program: time, facilities, of the United States.” 


| funds essential to realize the possibilities. a The incorporators the 
report has confined itself to one of two d 


he + cal. Congress were: Wade H. Cooper, Edwin ( Cc. 
“committee assignments—the Memorandum on— Dinwiddie, and James E. McCulloch. Colonel 
public relations program and policy (which 


ib the committee). Cooper was of considerable assistance in having 
ously 
AD y re ive an 
supplementary report will give corporators. are deceased. 


of the limited results of the publicizing activities 

possible with the limited funds s available. ELECTION OF F EDITOR, . AMERICAN 
7 Chale B. Jr, William E. ‘Law F. Stuart Chapin of the University of Minnesota 
view, with authority to appoint George B. Vold 
as co-editor. Dr. Chapin will assume his duties 
OF THE AMERICAN beginning wi with the preparation and publication 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY of the August 1944, issue. The Book Review 


Department will also be located at the Uni- 

versity of Minnesota. This election follows the 
completed and the Certificate of Incorpora- recommendation of a special committee: ap 
; tion will probably have been issued by the time _ pointed by ex-President Lundberg to assist in the 


is this note appears in print. At the request of the _ selection of a new editor, consisting of Read 
‘Bain, Chairman, Frank H. Hankins and Joseph 


President of the ‘the following residents Hankins, and 
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AND 


A ON THE CoMPLAINTS 


“prot 
Sie’ uishing large areas or by re- -orienting itself 
_is well taken; that more distinctive approach to its 
“ever ‘superior prestige anthropology various materials. What is suggested here is that 
enjoy in the eyes of sociologists, or gen- when such a demarcation process will 
erally, ‘its economic position vis-a-vis Progressed “sufficiently the economic problem 
is distinctl y inferior. Here, anthropology is be- of finding the an inde- 
holden to sociology for teaching positions and 


pendent place. will begin to solve itself. 
"generally occupies a subsidiary position within 


is not College oft the e City of New Vork 
‘Granted this, yet the conception | of sociology’s To THE AG 
‘position may well be exaggerated. If Dr. Eisely § No responsible can vend Dr. W ilbur 
will examine college catalogues he will ‘note Brookover’s paper, “The Social Roles of Teach- 
“that not so many colleges have independent de- ers and Pupil Achievement, Wns without protest. porthass 
partments of sociology. In many institutions this paper one is “amazed to find that 
sociology is a subsidiary section under eco- ‘efficient teaching,” “effective teaching,” “good 
nomics, history, government or philosophy. The teaching,” “learning,” “learning: more” are syn- 
-writer’s own department became independent onymous with “mean gains “pupil informa- 
only three years” ago. Nevertheless there has tion.” Apparently education here becomes the m 
been a a steady trend toward independent status accumulation of facts; learning retrogresses 
secialegy. One main reason for this may 
be sure, the author of the paper tries at the 
"Sociology began with grandiose claims end to save his research labors by very briefly 
erything i in society, reaching into all the social referring in general way 
s grudgingly accorded a results wrought by the “friendly teacher 4 
“ordinate place within one or another of the Here, however, he does not use the phrase ~ le 


dependence ir in rtion as ‘it ‘et “earlier i impression is maintained cor- 


these claims, relinquishing much as extraneous, ‘ected. 
‘redefining and concentrating i itself about What has _ happened to. 


‘such Vv ital 


sess 
Maurie 


cific problem areas peculiarly its own. What- components of the Jearning process as ders  temioe 
ever place sociology | has made for itself, it has standing, judgment, appraisal, Te reasoning, eal vem 
earned that place by gradually marking» off its dom, attitude, value? The learner—and teacher student: 
separate field. s problem may well —may pile up all the facts that his industry  municat 
similar, muster and still not know what the score is! Faculty 
hat was to do with a Every teacher and student is aware of the lounge 
aking even broader claims than sociology, a evanescent nature of factual knowledge. The 


‘Tanged | 


Kercher, 
Was ele 
Michiga: 

Ann Art 


fe 


{ science embracing all: the social sciences and crammed stuff that too often makes up nif 

humanities plus much anatomy, physiology and = content of the student’s mind soon evaporates. _ 

; i palaeontology ? Either all these sciences must - Who remembers this date, that event, this place, ; 
abdicate or else sev verally absorb the newcomer. Ea name after an examination? In_ history 


_ Consequently aspects of anthropology are now _ especially, which is the field of study covered by 
taught under sociology and also under history, the paper in question, do we find tbe rapid loss 


philosophy, biology and geography, often by factual learning. 
Persons as however, a critical, appraising judgment 

eview, August 1943) 


The 


al 
* A merican ogical 
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ure 
course, as Brookover’s paper ‘tells us, Edward J. ‘Sheen. Paychiatrist, 
“the dictatorial teacher gets more facts “learned” 

7 (memorized should be the word). That’s what Gunnar Dybwad, University of Michigan, pg 
he’s usually after. It’s easier and quicker to 


Sant; Amos H. Hawley, University of Michigan, 
force students to memorize facts than to im- “Ecology and Human Ecology”; Ernest B. Harper, 
or prove their thinking, develop their critical judg. Michigan State College, discussant; panel discussion 
ment, broaden their understanding, or have of “Sociological Implications of the Race Riots in 
them acquire more reasonable ‘attitudes. Detroit, led by Norman Daymond Humphrey, 


_ What is this respect that students are sup- Wayne University, and participated in by: Richard 
_ Myers, University of Michigan; Leonard C. Kercher, 


“posed to have for teachers who make them pile 


Ww estern Michigan College of Education; H. K. Fox, 
up it be the awe that ‘unsophisti- “Adrian College; A. D. Vestesk, Jackson Junior 
_4 — persons ave for the man of many words, College; Isaac Franck, Jewish Community Council 
4 facts, figures? The inanities of the radio of Detroit; and Frank Hartung, Wayne University. 


“quiz programs seem to get a lot of awe and Albert H. Burrows, Northern Michigan State Col-— 
respect. But is this education? = = of Education, gave a public lecture on “Social 


—_ a once knew a history teacher who spent days | Problems of the Northern Peninsula” which was 


and nights working out examinations that were sponsored jointly by the Society and the: University — 
~ factual: crossword puzzles. He was quite proud — _ of Michigan. A. E. Wood, University of Michigan, 


— 


his achievements. The students had to match — 
_ hames with dates with places with events with Pacific Sociological Society has the 


“more names. Did the students get the facts? Yes. - following officers for 1944: President , William c. 
Did they understand what the facts meant? Smith, Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon; Vice- 
No. After regurgitating the facts, they wanted © Presidents, Northern Division, Robert H. Dann, 
more of them: they “were too nauseated. Oregon State College; Central Division, Richard T. 
et they did respect teacher. He was LaPiere, Stanford University; Southern Division, 
x “whiz” on f facts, a walking gazetteer. i. Ray E. Baber, Pomona College; Secretary-Treas- 


urer, Calvin F, Schmid, University of Washington; 
Yours respectfully, Members of the Advisory Council, Dorothy 
Ohio Univ ATONA Young, University of California, and Erle 
NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS Survey 112 East 19 Street, 
New York City, announces a special number of 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Sociological — 

Society will be held at the Men’s Faculty Club of _ . 
ar Columbia University, New York City, on April 22 

sessions) and April 23 (1 session). Professor 


Survey Mid- monthly Juvenile Delinquency, 
scheduled for release on March 15. ‘The issue is 
desiened to stimulate community planning and 


ith wartime delinquency and provide 
Maurice Davie is chairman of the Saturday morning continued 
session concerned with reports on current sociologi- ; 


cal research, and members and advanced graduate the 
students having projects to report should com-— poe 


municate with him. The meeting is being held at the concerned about the rise in delinquency 


is ng sold at 30¢ a copy 
lounge rooms and less expensive meals can be ar- 


ranged there th d t hotel. 
ere than in a downtown hote 
The ‘Sociology Club of Pittsburgh has electe 


Michigan Sociological Society. Leonard ‘Urban League of Pittsburgh, President; J. Warren 
Kercher, Western Michigan College of Education Matson, Pittsburgh Housing Authority, Vice- Presi- 
a, elected president at the fall meeting of the _ dent; Mrs. Gladys Walker White, Pittsburgh Of- 
~ Michigan Sociological Society on November 26, in | fice of Price Administration, Secretary; and Joseph : 
— Arbor. Other officers elected were: Henry War- A. Homer, Juvenile Court of Allegheny County, © 
: Dunham, Wayne University, Vice-President ; - Program Chairman. Verne Wright of the Univer- 
_ Norman Daymond Humphrey, Wayne University, aie of Pittsburgh is “the retiring president of the 
Secretary -Treasurer; Amos H. Hawley, University 
- versity, Members of Executive Committee. Seg Acta Americana, a new inter- American journal © — 
‘The program of the meeting was as follows: published in Mexico, DF. 


=! 


Psychiatrist, Michigan State Prison, 
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dev otes a a plea for its introduction. 
cordially salute our newborn antipodean 


= journal, even though in so ) doing w we must 


Society of Anthropology and Geography, 
‘ed of its space to sociological materials, especially — 
- those most closely related to problems in anthro- 
_ pology and geography. Scholarly articles on prob- — 
in the Americas in English, Spanish, Portu- upward the skies. this 
_ guese and French are accepted for publication. So- _ homely geographic paradox Score another point for 
ciological news and items of Pan-American interest -Korzybski against Aristotle, and help to save our 
may be sent to . the collaborating editor for sociol- _ Australian brethren from the conceptual neuroses and Y 
Dr. Leonard Bloom, Department of ‘Anthro- --un-semanticized psychoses: which so affect Homo 
_pology and Sociology, University of California, Sociologicus Americanus! 


Revista Mexicana de Sociologia V: ol. entitled * ‘When W ork Is Done,’ just been | Te- 


War Services. It is a stimulating presen- Coll 
tation of the important role recreation is playing in 


‘The Institute of Sociology launched production. It is suitable material for general 

journal, Social Horizons, in July, 1943. This num- group programs and discussion meetings. Organiza-_ 
ber contains 106 pages, 13 articles, a long book ~ tions interested in borrowing prints should address 
review, and sev eral short book notices, and is their request to the OWI film distributor nearest 
“priced at two shillings. The editors say: ‘their community. 
“This publication has been made possible by a 
donation from a member of the Institute, and also PY. The Committee on Food Habits, National Re 
by the consent of the Department of Import and — search Council, has published its 1041-1043 Report, — 7 
_ Procurement to release paper for the purpose. 7 The Problem of Changing Food Habits, as Bulletin - 
- Council of the Institute is much encouraged, for a the National Research Council No. 108, October _ 


_ both the donation and the consent are an indication 1043. A limited number of copies are available ce 
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that the importance of sociology in this crisis of free distribution at the office of the Committee, Prine 

age is becoming appreciated. The title, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington, D.C. The 

cial Horizons, implies” “not merely Report is a summary of significant anthropological, 

and encouraging thoroush sociological, and psychological research findings bear- is; 
research in the present, but also that we have our eee aT : 
ing on the problem indicated. 

open to the horizons toward which we move ~pectec 


4 Work 
— 


to the changes which lie ahead and to all that is 
Service Institute of Allegheny 


denoted by the word ‘reconstruction’.” 
‘The articles are: “The Need for Sociological Re- County, Dr. _Collerohe T. Krassovsky has been ae | - ferent 
‘search in’ Australia,” by A. Elkin; “Sociology in pointed Consultant to the Staff of the American Clark 
Australia; A Plea for its teaching (1912),” by the Service Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The at Sel 
late Sir Francis Anderson; “Rural Sociology,” by function of the Institute is to serve as a — y Wing 
J. G. Crawford and Betty E. Henderson; “The Re- ing agency to other social agencies in the commu- * ‘Flight 


action of White Groups in Country Towns of  Hity, , the Board of Education and others interested serving 


NSW. Aborigines,’ Caroline Kelly ; “The in the relation of cultural factors to ‘the adjust stment ploym 
Morale of the Industrial W. orker,” by <2 the individual in the community as well as to Statist 
Shearer; “The Housing Problem,” by Mona community planning. The Institute is sponsoring at tional 


enscroft “The Family and the War,” a Commit- present a series of lectures, seminars for social work- McClu 


tee Report; “Morale,” by L. R. “Politics librarians, administrators in education. Dr. Navy 
"and Post-War Education. by R. G. Staines; “The -Krassovsky is responsible for the organization and “12 U 
Scholar in Reconstruction,” by Kenneth Henderson;  24ministration of all the courses and seminars as 
“Some Aspects of Migration Policy,” by P. Stein- 4 well od for the e teaching of a a een of the ; Dut 
berg; “Bronislaw -Malinowski—A Citizen of the courses. with tl 
3 World,” by Phyllis M. Kaberry; “Social Research— made 
What Do We Mean by It?” by Aileen Fitzpatrick. National Civic Federation. Dr. Morris G. Cad eral Wi 
of the “Office-Bearers” of the Institute well, formerly Director of the Division of Correc- West V 
is the President, A y, A. P. ; Elkin, Professor of An-— tions, Wisconsin State Welfare Department, has been i in New 
 thropology in the University of Sydney, who is National Chairman of “Counc 
“also one of the “Editorial Committee” of three, Youth Delinquency of the National Civic Federa Uni 
In the Australian universities there are departments tion. He will spent most of his time organizing an and } recomm 
_ of law, history, philosophy, education, psychology, — dev eloping a youth program in high schools. coat) gional y 


_ anthropology, political philosophy and science, eco-— 


nomics, and “social studies,” but none of sociology __ ‘The Population Association of America is to 


_ under that name, although back in 1912 2 Sir Francis meet at the Hotel New Yorker in New York City” 
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hae. elected also as Director of the Institute, ; 
nila’ _ the duties of which he will take over at an early 
‘date. Dr. Blackwell, ‘a former staff member of the 

been Professor of Men- ‘Institute. , holding the Master’s Degree from the 
i tal Hygiene in the Duke University School of Medi- ae ersity of North Carolina and from Harvard Uni- 
cine. In addition to his duties in the Department of _ versity and the Ph.D. Degree from Harvard, has 
“be Sociology, he is serving as sociological consultant to _ had adequate experience in research in various fields 
He _ the Psychiatric Clinic, and is collaborating with the p in both State and national agencies; = =~ 


staff of the Department of Psychiatry in the train- Katharine Jocher and Lee M. Brooks heve'tenn 
ing of medical ‘students in that field. 


| 


promoted from associate professorship to professor- 
(Hempstead, Long Island). Rupert B. Vance’s book on All These People: 
7 of Joseph S. Roucek will serve as Visiting Professor in 4 Study of the Nation’s Resources in the South es 
the University of Wyoming and San Francisco State _ now in press and will appear in the spring. = 
College in the summer session of 1944. He is editing _ The American Family Magazine Book Founda- 
the March (1944) issue of the Ammals of the — tion announces the publication of a special volume, 
American Academy on “Central-Eastern Europe,” > Understanding Marriage and the Family, in honor 
for which President Benes of C zechoslovakia and Ernest. Rutherford Groves. 
other internationally known authorities have con- Harold D. Meyer been appointed by Gov- 


tributed special articles. On December 4, under his ernor Broughton as Executive Secretary of the 
direction, Metropolitan Conference of Inter- Carolina Recreation Committee. 

nations il Relations Clubs, sponsored by the Car The University of North Carolina Press 
_ pis negie Endowment for International Peace and the nounced the publication date of Howard W. Odum’s | 
7) Institute of Central and Eastern European > Affairs Race and Rumors of Race: Challenge to American — 
a: oe held its annual meeting at Hofstra College, some 100° Crisis as December 1. His volume, The Way of the 
7) ; _representatives from thirty colleges and universities rd South: - Biography of the Southern United States, 
ff} in and around New York City discussed “The Basic ve will not be published by Macmillan until next year. 

Un niversity of Kansas. Recently on the recom- son has been promoted to the rank of professor of 


‘ mendation of the Department a Junior Curriculum | . Sociology. and is serving as active head of the rh 
_in Professional Social Work was initiated. It is ex- - Department, Linvill F. Watson has been appointed 
pected that eventually a Graduate School of Social "Instructor in 
ork will be established. $= | 

Three members of the staff are engaged in : h th 
phases of the war effort. Dr. arroll tion Research, Princeton, N.J. Wilbert E. Moore, 
Clark is Captain in the Army Air Forces, stationed assistant professor of Sociology, is on leav 

s Selman Field, Monroe, Louisiana, where he is the current academic year, , and is also engaged in — 

Wing ‘Planning and Training Officer for the Pre- a research work at the Office of Population Re- 


Flight School. Dr. J. Mapheus Smith is on leave, 

serving as Chief of the Occupational and Reem- 

ployment Section of the Division of Research and ae University of Pennsylvania. Hugh Carter is now 

Statistics of the Selective Service System, at na- acting as a Hearings Officer for the National War ah : a8 

‘tinal headquarters in Washington. Dr. Marston M. Labor Board and continues member of the 
McCluggage is Lieutenant (junior grade) in the Board of Arbitrators of the American Arbitration 


Bey and is serving as Executive Officer in the Nav 3 Association. Jeremiah -P. Shalloo and Ray Abrams — 7. 
-12 Unit, College of St. Thomas, St. vam, wieeeaetl are teaching part time at Bryn Mawr College, in — 


=] 


addition to their regular full-time work at the 

During the past summer Dr. Mabel A. Elliott, University of Pennsylvania. 

_ With the aid of a research grant by the Univ ersity, 7 

made case studies of women offenders at the Fed-_ McKeen of Board of 
\ _ eral Women’s Industrial Reformatory at Alderson, Ki the Science Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, died on 
 § West Virginia, and at the Municipal Women’s Prison January 20 after a long illness. He was a former 
New York City. President of the American: Association for the 


with his ican Society i in was accepted 


University « of North In line 

ey for an expanding program in re- as — : 
gional research and widening opportunities for the ing. 
Robert E. Park died at Nashville, Tennessee, on 


utilization of research materials in the field of edu- 
cation, planning, and regional development, Howard 
W. Odum announces the return of Gordon W. 4 
Blackwell” to the University of North Carolina 


President of the ‘American 
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REI IEW EDITORS 
-— ARD BECKER AND THOMAS C. McCormick 
- 
Newman: The New Joseph S. 


The Survival of | W ‘estern Culture Maritain: “The "Twilight (of C Civilization, 


Gottschalk, Jacob, and Maritain: Le Droit Raciste a Assaut de la Civilisation. 


"Beveridge: ‘The ‘Pillars of. Security | and Other W ar-Time and 
Miles 
De Kruif: Kaiser rakes the Doctors. Seba Eldridge . 
McCune: The Farm Bloc. E. B. Reuter . 
Sanderson: Rural Soci 
Leonard and Loomis: Culture of a Contemporary Rural Sigurd 1 
Wynne: Culture ofa Conte mporary Rural Harmony, Georgia. Walter Coutu.. 12 
Cortland and Otsego Counties 


The New Europe. By BERNARD MAN. New. whose intellectual gymnastics are based on the 
York: The Macmillan C Co., 1943. P Pp. viii most idealistic’ and philosophical premises of 
568. $375. what ought to be” but who, in most cases, 
never learned “that _ international not bother with “what is” since some facet or 
¢ peace © is not a posy that springs from gentle ie of so- called human nature might make — 


wishes or flourishes in a vacuum. It is an ex- their well- laid plans go sour. Instead of treating _ 
ry pees and complex: problem, of ‘what is” as an unknown factor to be found by 
which the moral | painstaking research, they usually — discard 
But this moral element appears most important _ “what is” altogether and spend their time tell- 
to all philosophers | and “well-wishers” who | in- ‘; ing us about * ‘ifs” | (“if th the people ¢ of the world © 
_ sist that life is far simpler than it is, that it would not fight, there would be no wars”) and 
can be immediately reduced to order by the “ “musts” (the world must federate, if the future — 
application of certain liberal principles, and wars are to be prevented”), ‘convinced that 
4 that man is really amenable to reason, even in their patent “aed ‘must work—even if it ra 


passing through an era dominated by Newman’ is pervaded with the same 


—numberless such well-meaning “pence: eligio-m “moralistic” tone as” such h works ae, 
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tries very hard to impress the reader with Czechs and Slovaks from American emigrants” 
his knowledge of “what is” and even more with actually, there were very few 
his ability to relate it to “what ought to be.” . American Czechoslovaks in Masaryk’s army, 
The results are often contuning and produce which was composed mostly of the Czecho- | 
dialectic gems and other inconsistencies as: slovak deserters” from the Austro-Hungarian 
“My own opinion agrees that ‘such (a Ragen = semis. To claim that ‘ “had the Poles stood by 
Federation) is not merely possible, but in- the Czechs, there might have been no Munich” 
cevitable. ¥ et I do not believe it will be attained — (p. 1) is misleading supposition; ‘Newman needs 
a nor, perhaps, is it wise that it “should” to read up on the recent admission | of Hitler in 
p. 7). Or Newman’s inconsistency induces him ‘regard to the’ plans for invasion of | Czecho- 
warn us that “a surprising number of British slovakia. 
responded to German Obviously, the book is loosely written, "prone 
_ propaganda claims that the majority of the ills to overstatement. and full of assertions that are 


oof Europe were due to the Peace Treaties which not | properly substantiated. It is perhaps un- 


‘concluded the first W orld W ar” (p. yet, avoidable, in compressing the history of | Europe 


chay I opens with the statement that “Some within one volume, to shear facts away from 
a of the primary causes of the present war are to flat statements, make apparently arbitrary con- 
iz be found in the treaties which finished the nections between causes and events, and rely to. 
some extent on second- and third-hand digests 
Enticed with the idea “the fashioning of rather than on fully detailed research. It is 
frontiers: is only a modest contribution to book gk facts 


Baedeker-like tour of the various frontiers and other hace ag on its various topics s will doubtless — 
various information on the history of the | ‘coun- learn” from it much that they never knew. But 
canelues with chapters on France, Italy ‘and trating analysis of the available facts 
a Germany. Although Newman wants us to under- or to make any very important contributi 
stand that many considerations — must be si ‘them. Nor has he succeeded in writing the A aie 
in determining boundary— —history, Europe’s brands of nationalism in 

physical geography, economic. considerations, spite of his obvious 


‘that the sentiments of a population, its wishes Hofstra College 
aspirations, are most important. He at- 
tempts i in particular t to elucidate the desires of The Problems of Lasting an (Rev. Ed) a 
the people in the various districts. Hersert Hoover and GIBSON. 
Obviously, Newman is interested in the vari- Doubleday, , Doran, Pp 
ous forms of Europe’s nationalism, But , again, ~~ 
reviewer feels that the treatment of this” thirty- first President his diplo- 
modern _ cementing phenomenon by Newman ‘matic collaborator devote about two-thirds of 
seldom brings: it into the proper focus, that the & book to a brief survey of familiar political 
oma is often carelessly phrased, paying an since the American Revolution. The last 
too much | attention to some aspects and not - third of the book deals with the principles upon 
enough | to others. Take, for instance, the chap- = they think the peace should be Seana r 
ter on Czechoslovakia. Newman claims that the after this w war has run its course. ware ae 
3 Caechs probably came from Ruthenia_ (p. 369); whole analysis turns upon the notio 
. but the Czechs’ agree that their origin can be that there have been seven dynamic forces at 
: traced to southern Russia. Masaryk is to New. a work in the world: ideologies, economic pres- 
= ‘Slovak professor”. (p. >. 375); but on page sures, nationalism, militarism, imperialism, — the 
396 we learn that Masaryk “was the son of of fear, hate and revenge, and ‘the 
= ak father and a Czech mother, and w to peace. The authors | describe the ebb and 
born in Moravia.” The Czechs themselves con- flow of these seven dynamic forces in modern 
sider Masaryk a Moravian Slov ak (since h e history, which is divided into four periods, the» 
a born in Hodonin in Moravia), but more ee 140 years before 1914, the First World War, | 


a Czech than Slovak. Newman claims that 1918 1919, the period | of ‘the Armistice and 


began in 1914 “to organize forces of 7939. why modern 
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“history v was broken u up in this curious may also care to debate this vignette from 
not made clear. omic history: “America could have recovered 
- Some points of view expressed in this book from its own misdoings in a year, but with the 
stand out. The authors rightfully ascribe a a great European | collapse, we were dragged into he 
_ deal of importance to the psychological factors _ depths of the depression.” We are also in- 

- which make for war and peace. They believe formed that “Russia was expelled” | from the 
that one of the serious shortcomings of modern League ‘of Nations. date is not given. 
civilization is its attachment to materialism. ‘Finally, attention should be called to the loose 
are the opinion that the absence of and uncritical use of the word “race” to de scribe 
the United States from the League of Nations indiscriminately racial, national, linguistic, cul- 
was not a decisive reason for its failure. . hey rf tural and political ‘groups. Just what, one e may 
make much of the refusal of France to make a ask, is - meant by the “German 1 race” or the 
concessions to Bruening as an important rench race?” 
in Hitler’s : climb to p power. . They believe strongly - he many ideas of Hoover and Gibson as 
‘in the necessity of ring ut mds fot a proper peace settlement seem to center around 
achieving peaceful change in the field of inter- a few general propositions. Germany must es 
national relations, and that one of the central treated generously and encouraged to develop 
weaknesses of the League was its inability _Tepresentative government. This means, 
implement the high promise of Article XIX of alia, an _ immediate cessation of the Cran | 
Covenant. They denounce managed econo- once the shooting stops, instant relief ‘the 
mies and plead for a return to free enterprise, ~_ population, no dismemberment, no reparations. 4 
which’ | is taken to 1 mean not “laissez faire or They also insist upon total disarmament, to be 
capitalistic exploitation,” but rather “economic fe followed by a quick disarmament of the victor — 
freedom regulated to prevent abuse.” How much _ nations, , and upon the punishment ¢ of the enemy we 
regulation the economic system can take without. leaders “common criminals conspiring to 
interfering unduly with private murder.” They the importance of 
admitted to be a delicate question. Say economic measures: 
book abounds in sweeping trade to free enterprise, with the eboli- 
_ which one may care to debate. We are told that tion” of all quotas, cartels, ‘monopolies and 4 
nationalism has “since the dawn of special trade: privileges, the achievement 
civilization,” and we are confidently assured monetary stability, making raw materials avail- 
that it: “will continue as long as man inhabits able to all in a free market. However, tariffs are 
earth.” ” This bad history and risky treated with considerable tenderness. They 
prophecy. it is remarked that “Tike indi- lieve immigration should be directed 
viduals, some peoples are are > naturally pacific and undeveloped countries, notably South 
some, naturally aggressive.” This depends upon _ America and Africa, and for the vexing problem is 
_ what is meant by “naturally.” T - of mixed areas they boldly accept the ‘ “heroic a 
assert that the “1918-1919 revolutions 1 Ger- remedy of transfer of populations.” They 
many, Hungary, and Austria “dismissed the last international government for at least some of 
shreds” of despotism,” ” but that “unfortunately, the colonial areas. . Finally, they believe that the 
_ they went too far and nullified much of the _-peace- -making should proceed in three stages: 
good that might have been achieved by 1 more ‘a conditional peace,” ” instead of a mili- 
moderate measures. Many take the view that tary armistice, for the settlement of urgent 
these revolutions did not go far enough. (“The ene oe intermediate period for 
_K aiser goes, the generals remain. Further- the rebuilding of political life and economic re- e- 
‘more, we are solemnly assured that “Fascism covery; and thirdly, a settlement of long-\ view a 
class despair over the failures “of ‘representative But what about the broader political outlines 
"government Tepel the inroads of Com- of the new order of peace? Here the authors 
” Mussolini and Hitler went far with fall back upon familiar ideas; ; national 


4 


this myth. And again: “Tn France, the attempt sovereignty, determination, disarmament, 


by Blum to mix larger ‘doses of totalitarian eco- 
into economy contributed to with some favor upon ‘the idea 
~ demoralization of the country.” No mention is organization, though the point is not developed — 
made of the weighty contribution of the “Two - with any clarity. But on the crucial issue of the 

hundred families” the demoralization. On 
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they” are very vague indeed. ‘They simply = “leadership ii 
there must be “some sort of international 

machinery or organization for preserving 

_ peace.” The question then still remains: W hat 
FELLMAN intellectual level ad nauseam that: nationality is 
University of Nebraska demonstrably unsatisfactory as a basis for 


statehood, but this conclusion is of little prac- 
ure. 


D. 
Russia, and the Fut By G D.. tical value in a world in which the overwhelm- 
COLE. New Y 1942. ing majority of the people believe in nationality 
Cole’s the inner meaning of Moreover, , there is ‘something vastly wrong with 


the war will have little novelty for those who any analysis which disregards completely the 
are familiar with ‘the general thesis which he realities of power politics. ‘States contend w 
has propounded in innumerable books over a one another for something more than the as 
< period 0: of many years. In the present struggle, he as tion or preservation of a particular economic 


ot ‘sees an opportunity to build a European order system, and these other values, which are essen- 
which will have all the advantages of construc- tially non-economic, have a determining 
itive socialism, and none of the disadvantages of fluence pon national policies. is -elemer 
> = Communism. To that end, he battles. tary common sense , but the economi zx 

_ _ valiantly as always in favor of an enlightened _minists seem convinced that it may be 


Institute of International Studies 


Socialist order in which nationality as a basis 
_ for statehood will have been discarded in favor — 
of large supra-national units which will have 
exclusive control of certain: functions of go 
ernment, leaving to traditional units only cer- 
tain administrative and cultural functions. "ee ‘The Christian State. By Aveustine J. Osc- 
_ Briefly, he proposes that Europe be — gage OSB. _ Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
0., 1943. Pp. xix + 356. $3. 75. | 
This is a philosophical essay ate. 
This 


SON Kirk 


- into an enlarged Soviet Union in the East, 
substan Central European state, and a third 
_ state which would include all Western Europe. 
These new units would possess extensive gov-_ 
ernmental powers, but certain “functions would his modern disciples, It is a protest 
be delegated to a supra-national authority and political absolutism in the name of the freedom 

would be removed entirely from state control. and personal dignity of man. But unfortunately, 
| Ths, al military force would become a mo- 7 


‘it presents a of which 


a cog in the pas ae of the ‘State,’ ae to 
leave him a cog in the equally inexorable 
chinery of the Church. 
ponent states. For example, a state would still _ The author has much that is : 
have the right to impose ‘its own tariffs, but to say about the disastrous consequences of the _ 
only if its proposed schedules were approved divorce of economics and politics from ethics, 
the supra-national planning body. and the natural affinity of political power 
The role of Britain in this process of recon- A ‘systems which respect neither the "integrity of 
struction is crucial, If Britain should still be the” human personality n nor ‘the unity of the 
under the influence of those who wish to prop community for types of social theory 
its decaying capitalism» and in. consequence that would reduce everything to a naturalistic 
_ should turn to close association with the United __ level and banish from scientific consideration 
States, of Wi estern moral and Spiritual values that are 


“portant of all, it would have vast powers of co- 
ordinating _ the economic policies of the com- 


Testoration of. leadership is cessful in his constructive contributions. . A. mere 
Therefore, the author believes that it it is essen-— and logical defense of the medieval - J 
tial to ‘ ‘shake this power of British car capitalism— doctrines of natural law and natural rights 1 will © 
_ now, while the war is in progress ...” for this | hardly suffice as a corrective to contemporary | 


the only basis on he At least since many sociologists 
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ed from relentless attacks mental bond that unites men is their loyalty to 
extreme forms of positivism and ethical community. The State is grounded in the 
relativism of nineteenth century social theory necessity of a unified authority to maintain 
all vestiges of natural law natural social control in the community interest. No | 
rights and its reduction of morality to whatever person or ‘group can exploit its members with- 
custom approves. Giddings was confident that economic and moral injury. the com- 
~ — sociology is beginning to disclose the “natural | munity. But people living side by side can hold — 
norms of positive right,” which he defined as different beliefs and cherish different. values: 
“socially necessary norms of right enforced by without injury to one another, and therefore 3 


natural selection in the sphere of social rela- _ without reason for the State to interfere, or to toy 
tions; and in the long run there can be neither — - prefer one set of beliefs and values to “another. = nev 

legal nor moral rights which are not grounded — = not this cultural pluralism in America, bear 

in natural rights as thus defined,” while which author rejects as contrary to the. 
wood, Hobhouse, Cooley, Wallas, Barnes, the “genuine Catholic teaching on this subject” of  fals 
writer, and others, have sought to show that the the relation of | Church and State, account for — not 

material conditions of existence and the biologi- the otherwise somewhat anomalous “fact that u 


a — cal and psychological nature of man are such as “religious conditions in the United States are in 
to set certain limitations u upon social conv ven- | general better and more favorable than in many 
tions and institutions which they must respect Catholic countries’P 
at | the risk of sacrificing intra- and inter-group | The theological and philosophical sections of 
harmony and efficiency, or even group survival the give evidence of careful and pains- 
- bmen Only if social theory can discover such __ taking scholarship, but its historical and scien- 4 
a 


= 
“norms can it provide : a basis for social guidance tific data are cited from secondary and tertiary 
mad and hence for rational social control. But = | sources in an inexcusably slipshod and va 


_ norms must be established inductively by criti- manner. Two examples - must suffice. In dis- 

eal reflection upon the widest possible range cussing the impracticality. of sterilization as a 

_ of human experience. They can not, as our means of eliminating hereditary feeble-minded- 

author "supposes, be established by “dedection ness, author quotes Ryan’s mis scalculation 
from a metaphysical system of values exempt — based on Jennings’ misinterpretation of Fisher's, 

- from free | critical inquiry, revealed in the ~_ _ original work to the effect that “To reduce the 

Scriptures and interpreted by the Church. "proportion of inherited feeble-minded by only 


their 


For to our author the formulation of the | 10 percent would require about 68 generations 7  resurg 
natural law is the exclusive prerogative of the or about 3,000 years.” If our author had con- ~ ae Fler 


Roman Catholic Church. Although he ‘insists ,sulted the sources he would have found what 

that the State is as supreme in civil matters as Jennings’ interpretation of Fisher’s data (which a analog 
_ is the Church in religious matters, yet it is the Fisher later rejected) was to the effect that 7 He hi 
Church which determines what both civil and -_ hereditary feeble-mindedness would be reduced |  wester 
religious matters are. The State is “within the _ from I per 1,000 to I per 10,000 (or go percent) nota. 


Church,” “lower than the Church,’ and in any in 68 generations, Ryan’ miscalculated | Jennings’  irregul 


conflict of authority must yield to the Church, ratios in terms of percentages, and Osgniach fF ness o 

those who hold that such doctrines are quotes Ryan’s error! Again, in discussing birth act 

3 detrimental to the sovereignty and independence control Osgniach refers, without citing his se 

of the State are accused of “either a crass” ig- BBs to! ‘the recent proposal of Mrs. Sang ger he hol 

norance of what the Church and her outstand- _ who would have a law passed making it neces- | z parochi 

ing theologians have always held as a funda- for married couples to obtain special per- a doct: 

mental principle of political philosophy, ora mission from the State in order to bear a ind 

| = ~ sectarian hatred which attributes to the Church | i‘. Moreover, the granting of such a license would Fé gence ¢ 


aims she has never claimed.” But is there not a i: hold for one child only, and the couple would ~ Judaism 
third alternative? May they not have made a have to renew their request for each additional 2 _ Telation: 


realistic appraisal of the contrast between the child.” This statement struck the reviewer as  educatic 

charitable teaching of the Christian religion so contradictory to Mrs. Sanger’ 's well- known Most pa 

oo _ its perversion by an ecclesiastical hierarchy views that he referred it to the Margaret Sanger ff of the in 
a a whenever the latter has acquired sufficient tem- = Research Bureau for comment. He received the realized, 
power to impose its own interpretation of following reply: and ther 

its own interests upon the civil society? ‘Sanger has never urged the adoption  Flewe 


law which would require Menting 


the ‘deepest and most funda- 
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mission from the state in order to a child. “that ‘the person is of st “surpassing 
authors of books and pamphlets do not largely a religious task. In the 
it seem rises rather often into rarified of 


x but will continue to be ‘repeated because some- ‘leap. from Heisenberg’s. “principle of uncer- 
one saw it somewhere in print. Mrs. Sanger has — tainty,” for instance, or from Planck’ s “quan-— 
fought for the right of women to have children tum” theory of intermittent energy to theologi- — a 
when their health and means would enable them conclusions. Flewelling spanned the 

to give those children proper care, but she has ce the universal order may be de- 

never advocated state regimentation- of child pendent upon a ‘supervising Mind more than 

‘There is a Biblical injunction against bearing _Maritain’s little be his convict 

: false witness against one’s neighbor, Should it expressed at greater length it in True. Humanism — 

) 7 not be extended to cover the careless yom elsewhere, that the present debacle is the 

of unsubstantiated slander? fruit of anthropocentric humanism—the cutting 

E. Jensen off of humanism its dynamic: 


= FLEWELLING. New York: Harper | ne In a brief review one may only say that the 
__ Brothers, 1943. Pp. XV 304. $3.00. 


_ premise of both authors that the ‘interests. of 
and democracy demand a renewed 
New York: Sheed and. Ws rd, theocentric religion is not univer- 
ix + 65. $1.50. 
These two books the same penetrating developments 
question: Is there any hope that western cul- view 
CA ture can survive the disintegrating influences on 
threaten” its foundations? Both authors Ohio Wesleyan 
give a cautious but affirmative reply. Both 
primarily on the development or 
resurgence of religious feelings and insights. ae 
_ Flewelling’ s book is in part a response to} 
what he considers. “the false and misl¢ading By means ot series imaginary seminars 
analogies of Spengler’ s Decline of the West.” ol with eager citizen-students, Beard is able to pre- 
He holds" that the greatest creative idea of sent a wise exposition of | the fundamentals of - 
tern culture—a sense of destiny—is a linear, our republic in an attempt to resolve—or at 
— not a cyclical idea. Dev elopment, to be sure, is _ least clarify—some of the moot political anes 
irregular; in protesting against. the inevitable- of our times. 
x ness of the Spenglerian cycle, Flewelling does The theme pervading The Republic has two 
accept equally inevitable evolutionism. facets, one directed backwards, historically, i 
This sense of destiny becomes a creative > idea, - attempt to define what it is we have in “— 
he holds, only when it becomes cosmic, not Constitution and republican form of govern- : 
3 parochial, and when it becomes associated oan ment, the other looking forward to determine 


a doctrine of the fundamental importance of - what, on the basis of | this past, is possible in . 


“gence of Greek thought, i in constitutional government. 
a and in Christianity. He discusses the government, Beard is 


_ dependent upon a degree of democracy, but ie 

not synony ymous with it. The essence of consti- oo 
part, that the power of idea -tutionalism is restraint of governing power 

Of the importance of the individual has not been the interests: of the “fundamental rights” of the | 


- realized. But, he says, the idea has survived; people, and this restraint is applicable to the 
and therein lies the hope for the future. of as. well 
Flewelling believes that the task of imple- 


menting the ‘of the principle 
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Constitution is sufficiently flexible instrument 


the lag between “Our federal political ma- 
chinery, devised for a simple agricultural 
ciety” and “the issues forced upon government — 


publican in the World of Nations, he disposes 
of postwar world constitutions, federations, and 


: - offers | in way of postwar settlement a “brief and 


The chief weakness of this work is that its 


cut short. This is particularly noticeable in the 
discussion of The Economic Underwriting 
‘the Constitution and in the question- begging 
A polemic on immigration policy. aes Cm 
As an instructive tool for courses in what 


- paralleled. ‘It achiev es that 1 rare balance between 
scholarship and -problem- -directed- earthliness 


‘Stanford U 


- Historical Society, through Colorado College, 


versity of California at Los Angeles, where he 
an esteemed member of the history 
partment at the time of his death. To Parish _ 
_ the westward movement was not a subject of 


life, and his life was a part of it, 
the essays here collected all but 


y in print, and several are very well 


title to the book, is 


ism reaches a climax in his argument that the thoughtful “commentary the succession of 


the needs of our great industr ial nation” other s also ring the changes on the west- 


When Beard comes to the réle of The Re- 


leagues as neither e effective nor ‘feasible, and 7 been as difficult as for one to doubt one’s own 
But Parish more, then a a mere 


~— is, of necessity, greater than Beard oa Several of the essays, mos t particularly the | i. 
purpos ses, would like it to be; as a con- 
the discussion of _many ‘problems are excellent examples of the author’s 


“used to be called “civics,” The Republic is un- ™anuscript and archival sources. The essay mS 


relished by most students. ‘contains as it ‘stands much new and valuable” 


where he taught for several years, to the Uni- __able example of the book-maker’ ini art are wholly 


_ academic interest ‘merely it was part of his Philosophy, ond Religion. Third 


known. “The Persistence of the W estward Relation the Democratic Wa 


frontiers that followed | each f irst frontier. Any — 
p given “west” was far from final when it had 
to be marked on the map as settled, and 


the growing- up process was no less significant 
than the process of being born, Most of the 


ern theme. Parish’s approach is frankly Tur-— 
= for one of his background and experi. 
ence to doubt that the West was of great 
significance in American history would have 


o> = 


| 


one on the “Intrigues of Dr. James 0’ Fallon,” ; 


for pains staking research. He saw and under- 
stood the inability of many early American 
frontiersmen to draw a clear between 
loyalty and treason; he convicted the chief — 
stations: from evidence found in unimpeachable 4 


hetw 
stand 

unde 
a 
Evide 
work 
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“John Stuart and the Cartography of the on 

‘dian Boundary Line, "never previously printed, 
~ information, but the author, had he lived, would 7 
doubtless have done more work on the 


before: publishing his findings. conte: 
The Persistence of the ‘estward Movement One could use these essays, as many will, to literat 
and Other Essays. By Cart ParisH. argue the case for or against the “considerable Good 
_ With an Introduction by Dan Elbert Clark. significance of the frontier in American history. concer 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: _ University of But the reviewer’s opinions on this subject are nation 
California Press, 1943- Pp xxii + 187. $2.00. already well known, and new “arguments are views 
little book is a graceful and deserved becoming lamentably scarce. If Turner’s ideas ¥ high! 
compliment to an able historian whose work “make sense, if the conquest of the continent ¢ 
xg was cut short by death. From” the brief intro- 4 race of pioneers had great meaning for them the “a 
duction supplied by Dan Elbert Clark we learn” _and for us, these essays worth while—worth ‘th 
that Dr. Parish was of Iowa birth, that he at- even reprinting—for they add to and elaborate ists co 
tended the State University of Iowa both as an on the Turnerian approach. if fession 
"undergraduate and as a graduate, that his his- missed the boat entirely, if the only gospel exciting 
torical activities ranged westward from Iowa, worth while is the gospel according to Karl i _ Gregor 
where he was long connected with the ‘State _ Marx, these essays are “poisonous, ” and the 


John U 
‘materials used in turning them into an admir- 


D. Hiss 


University of California, Berkeley 


posium. Edited by LYMAN Bryson and Louis 
Science, Philosophy and Religion in ‘Their 


priest of 
Universi 


Ine, 1943- Pp. xix + 438. $3.00. 
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ambitious task of 
breaking down the barriers to _ understanding 
between the various scholarly disciplines, and teristic of Roman Catholic s cholarship. In fact, 
= also of interpreting men of affairs and scholars Father O’Connor, has made a careful analysis 
to another. ‘it the writings of Ward, Giddings, Small, and 
4 Sumner, to determine the extent to which, and 
the way in which, their sociological 
were affected by “naturalism.” A preliminary 
chapter (Chapter II) is devoted to the exposi-— 
tion of naturalism as it appears in the writings 


should that it reports a ‘study made 
from a special point of view, and one charac- | 


problem of relative values. Thirty 
papers by as many authors center about this 
topic, besides comments by numerous, critics. of succession of great European thinkers 
The include theologians, from the Greek hylozoists through Comte and 
Spencer. Modern naturalism is, he finds, of 
three varieties: : materialism, evolutionism, and 
positivism (p. 8, ef passim). All of these, he 
€ oni finds, involving as they do a denial or 


and administrators. Space limitations | do 
not permit a real review of the symposium or 
a list of the contributions. Suffice ‘it to 


say that a majority of the papers impress the omission of all supernaturalism, are inacceptable © 
reviewer as valuable, =the | volume as the Church, at least when they pretend 
ordinary interest. ‘Walls yield a complete or sufficient account of man, 
between the various disciplines represented still society, religion, or ethics. A final chapter at- 

_ stand firm, however, for all the efforts at mutual tempts to re-enforce the argument as to the in- 
understanding. It is surprising to note, for ex- adequacy of the theories of these four pioneer _ 


| 


~ 


a ample, that only a minority of the discussants American sociologists. In the judgment of — 4 re 
are aware that values have a cultural basis. reviewer, a better job might have” been done, 
, oe Evidently there is plenty of need of the liaison though ‘perhaps it would not have been easy. — ‘4 
or work to which the Conference as an organiza- ; “Naturalism” is open to criticism, ,if it be put » Ma 
tion is devoting itself. forward as s a philosophy and not simply as a 
A few papers would be ‘noteworthy in any method of study, but the criticism is not made 
context. There is nothing finer in sociological very in this a : 
literature Lyman Bryson’s “What Is -FLoyp N House: 
Good Society which lays down a cultural U niv ersity of Virginia 


national order that far transcends the parochial é. Le Droit Raciste a V’Assaut de le Ia. Civilisation 
r views now so common. Eliot D. Chapple offers (The Assault on Civilization by Racist Law). 


- a highly significant definition of democracy as asa 
- form of interaction between administration and 
the “a administered.” David E. Lilienthal shows 
> how the many different kinds of T.V.A. special- < 
ists could be integrated, despite extreme pro- 
fessional ethnocentrisms, by “a strong. enough, 


By ERNEST Hampurcer, M: ax GOTTSCHALK, 
Jacos, and Jacques MaritAtn. Preface 
by B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch. New York, N.Y.: 
Editions de la Maison Frangaise, Inc. Pp. 137. 


This volume consists four lectures” pre- 
‘sented at the annual meeting of the /nstitut de — 

exciting enough, unifying idea. .” The papers of _ Droit comparé. The first, by Ernest Hamburger — 
Gregory Bateson, J. M. Clark, R. M. MacIver, on the ‘subject of ‘ ‘The Extermination of the 
,. _ John U. Nef, and others also deserve comment, German Jews by the Hitler Regime, ” reviews 
s is the methods by which the Jews of Germany 
SEBA have been progressively reduced in status, de- 
‘ni rsity Kansas ported, _and largely exterminated since the 
came to ‘power January, 1933- The =4 
aturalism Pioneers American So- second: ‘Max Gottschalk is a com- 
ctology. By WILLIAM T. O'Connor (Catholic parative study of racist» legislation as it has 
University of America: Studies in Sociology, appeared in various countries submitted to Nazi 
Volume VII). W ashington: Catholic Univer- control or influence. Among these, at the time | 
sity of America Press, 1942. ] Pp. Vili + 264. of writing, Italy had in some respects the least 

P This is a doctoral dissertation, written by a severe anti- Jewish legislation. The third lecture — 
ae of the Diocese of Davenport, at Catholic by Paul Jacob describes | the application of 7 
University; 


it bears the official nihil coe racist legislation in Fri ance ce after its nent, , and 
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material on the strenuous r of t the survival of the Jewish people. Park, after 
- the French people. The final lecture by Jacques making an analysis of the nature of our cule j 


a ‘Maritain on “Racist Law and the True Sig- tural crisis, emphasizes the need for education | ; 
4 _ nificance of Racism” is Gen most inter-— build up new of feeling and 


“merit and because it represents the view of an and loosely nature of the. sym- 
eminent Catholic philosopher. Maritain is con- posium as a whole, practically all of the papers 
cerned first with establishing the hostility contain suggestive materials for the educator 
Pope to racism, and then with analyzing wants to obtain cultural perspective. 


racism: asa collective psychosis made up of _ EVERETT V. 
inferiority complexes, dreams of revenge, and Skidmore College 
feelings of persecution. Nazi anti-semitism, i in 


particular, is regarded as essentially a Chris- ‘New World Coming. By Ror Orrtey. Boston: of a 


_tophobie in which the Nazi hatred of Christian. Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. 354. 
ity is displaced upon the Jews as the progenitors i «$3. from 
chapters of this focus upon Har- The 
STONEQUIST the area of greatest Negro concentration 

Skidmore College in New York City. The book, however, is some-. for t] 


thing more than an account of life in a single The: 


Education and ‘the Cultural Process. Papers racial ghetto. Harlem is used, as the anther gard 
_ Presented at Symposium Commemorating the ‘says, ‘ ‘as a sort of test tube in which the germs | Norti 

Seventy-Fifth | Anniversary of the Founding of Negro thought and action are 
Fisk University April 2 9- May 4, examined, and held up to full glare.” the J 
Edited by CHARLES S. JOHNSON. Reprinted the other hand, New World A- Coming is disad 
from The American Journal of ‘Sociology, something less than its subtitle, “Inside Black our 


XLVI, No. 6, May, 1943. Pp. iii + America,” suggests. For black America includes hers 
136. only ‘the Negro “demos” of the cities, but’ the ci 
This symposium of 14 papers “by as many also the Negro of the Southern country- tion. 


anthropologists and sociologists is concerned ‘side—and_ a consideration of Negro folk society Dul 


with the educational al aspects of a number of is not included in this volume. This accounts _ Pe 
inter- -racial and inter-cultural situations ranging for the author’ s omission of Significant de- 
through the Americas and Africa. A principal -velopments occurring among Negroes in the | 
running through the discussions is to relate S South. | 
problem of formal or school education Mr. Ottley is a newspaperman, and in his This 
the larger process of cultural transmission and book he is, like a good reporter, out after the | includ 


- renewal: to understand why, as Embree states, news, and not the little news but the big news. = — Projec 
“for many students school is school and life is He is not interested in what merely happ ppens | entire 
and never the twain do meet.’ He is ‘no Negro Lincoln Steffens but, like is con 


and proposals vary with tes intiene under Steffens, he is interested in something impor- | the oy 

consideration. _ Thus, Malinowski’ s analysis of tant going on, something that has a past anda other | 

cultural conflict in Africa leads him to stress future. What Mr. Ottley is really reporting on tion in 

of relating education the Negro’s réle in contemporary history. b 
closely to the 


African background without is in New York and in our other big cities ‘major 
necessarily isolating the African from the ad- ‘that Negroes are coming to live ‘in the analyze 
vantages of culture. Margaret Mead, in and to respond to world-shaking events. ernmen 
scrutinizing our own educational | emphases, be- Negroes with folk and peasant beck- d and fec 
ay = _lieves the discontinuity between school and 4 grounds have moved into the cities to enter new “ i ployed. 
ae home points to the possibility of using educa- __ trades and new professions they have acquired : compre! 
tion as a “device for creating a new kind of mew conceptions of themselves and mew Poi 
_ world by developing a new kind of human be- called racial traits. In the cities Negroes are no Eveline 
ing.” Thompson’s paper on plantation areas longer content with the old customary expecta- Plannin, 
pe points up the limitations on education imposed tions from whites but are concerned with <i 
“by the form of political control and the prac- rights. The lost souls among them join religious 
tical uses which can be made of school training. sects while others: Participate social move- 
ments” designed to get more jobs, restore 


‘African or improve the status of 
inte 


‘Wirth: shows how Jewish education has func- 
tioned t to acculturation and to promete 
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Negroes in American society generally. They The Broader Issues. Part I deals with the 
= 5 make common cause with other suppressed —_ problem of relief in terms of numbers — 
colored peoples in other parts. of the world and ts with an ev evaluation of the 


crusade for world democracy. They are forced 
engage it in a ruthless economic competition 


with each other and pow the members of other 


selatively little attention is 
physical accomplishments. Rather, the emphasis 


is placed upon the varied wage policies fol- Bie. & 


lowed and conditions of employment. In this 

connection the problems created by the dual 

nature of the WPA program, which involved 


‘most ‘of them in the and some of them 

-_ | in cafe society. All of this is described by Mr. 


Ottley skill of a seasoned newspaper- 

seems, the disadvantaged peoples. 
‘a a society tend to move toward the cities 
| where they find some measure of emancipation 
from old restrictions only to discover new ones. 
| The terms of freedom have then to be con- 
‘sciously formulated, ‘and seeking to win it 
- for themselves they have to try to win it for all. 
The history of the American Negro in this re- 
not unique. The “Negroes in our 
“7 Northern cities are recapitulating the history of 
the Metics in Athens, the Christians in Rome, 
the Jews in European cities, and many other 
dis sadvantaged groups. In the turbulent life of | 
our cities Negroes becoming civilized as 
ot hers before them have become ‘civilized, In 
- the | cities they also are contributing to civiliza- 


als rit 


both work and relief, are summarized. 
_ The section on eligibility covers the varied 
rules regarding persons eligible for employment — 
and the relationship ) of the regulations both to 
need and to employability. This is followed by 
a survey of the numbers: employ ed. The factors 
determining the volume of employment and 
the adequacy of the program in ae as num- 
bers ‘employed are discussed. 
Part V, The Broader Issues develops the 
author’ Ss program for future action to meet 
relief ‘needs in the light of careful evaluation 
of past experience. He marshals the arguments © 
for federal responsibility. terms of the ex- 
tion EpcaR T. THOMPSON -panding of the government, the need for 
‘Duke niversity 4 more equitable spreading of the costs of relief, 
and advantages of federal control. Federal _ 

The WPA and Federal Relief Policy. By Don- assumption of responsibility would include the 
_ ALD S. Howarp. New York: eho now widely endorsed general relief program to 
Foundation, 1943. Pp. 879. $4 00. under- gird all special programs. The public 
_ This volume, while completed too to work program advocated should -employ-— 
include the full statistical data on the Work “ment ‘ ‘available to potential workers without 


Projects Administration, covers in essence the respect to race, Political consideration, 
entire experience with the W PA. The analysis dence, nationality, or economic need. R 


a ‘concerned with the lessons learned through — -strictive policies, such as limiting employment 
the operation of federal public works and _ to needy families or to family heads . should 


a other relief programs and with their applica- be avoided” (p. 844). Looking at the present — 
| tion in terms of comparable programs which and the future, a dual work program 


be developed as post-war measures. . Two the needs both of the able- bodied unem- 
major a aspects of federal relief policy are ployed and of handicapped workers is advanced. 
a analyzed, namely, the role of the federal gov- _—‘ For the social welfare theorist and for the 


emment in meeting the need for general relief practical social” planner alike this comprehen-- 


| federal provision of work for the unem- "sive analysis will be highly useful. In addition 
‘ployed. More limited in scope than the Tecent to contribution to the philosophy of fed- 
“report, Security, Work and Re- erally “supported public welfare, the careful 
y | lief Policies, prepared under the direction ssl documentation and well- selected material make 
0 Eveline M. Burns for the National Resources _ the book a valuable reference for the factual 


Planning Board, this volume gives” greater of the Work Projects Administration. 
Wealth of detail concerning i its particular While the author’s own point of view is clearly 
_ The book is carefully and logically organized the numerous issues involved in federal relief = 
five parts: The Setting, the WPA and Its policy. ELLEN ‘WINSTON 


Program, Eligibilit Numbers and 1 Meredith College 
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availability of assistance and the amount of 
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The Pillars of Security. and Other W ‘ar-Time 


Essays and Addresses. By Sir H. 
BEVERIDGE. York: The Macmillan Co., 


American “citizens. “Our particular 


-surances and related services. It will also be 
interest to the general reader. 


write in clear concise English without the usual 


reader will be impressed with the literary quality — 


man. He diagnosed the ‘ ‘report, ” “Social Insur- 


“civil serv service English.” can be accomplished for the benefit of all by 


Several of the points brought out in the - planned use of human resources. 
“report” are re-emphasized in this volume. Sir 


William advises us “to get on with a people’s: Denver 
war for a people’s peace.” Social insurance is an 


4 of This isa Kruif st story the pre- 
declares Sir William, “the pace is set by the i paid medical care plans at the Kaiser shipyards 
4 ‘enemy, not by the conversion-time of whatever = Richmond, California, and Vancouver, Was h- 


may be the slowest minds. . . .” ington. An account of an earlier pioneer under- 
_ This little book also re- emphasizes the _ =>. Coulee, also for Kaiser em- 
formist spirit of its author. We are advised that _ rais 


for the benefit for all segments of society, not | The story is replete with: dramatic incident 


evs Ge 


the special aggrandizement of a few. Sir centering around the none too scrupulous op- 


wait another ‘minute. Washington. The undertakings : showed that 


Classes. To Sir William, social insurance is much — ‘much. Painstaking estimates on the basis | of 
‘more tl than that—it is a means of redistributing | several months’ experience indicated that care 

Sir William’s specific Proposals, which are would cost three times as much. 
brought in volume in a more limited is” surely a significant demonstration. 
_ way than they were in his ‘ “report,” are ad- y et de Kruif makes it mean something more. 
_ dressed | to the British people. It is evident, In endorsing all Kaiser’s ideas, he would have 
however, that all countries have the same risks the reader believ e that voluntary medical in- 
_ of sickness, accident, old age, lack of employ- surance, in the form of prepaid medical ca care 
ment, and should develop adequate Aherefore, salve the by industry or by rural groups, may 


a them, hat Sir W illiam says, therefore, 


interest 


ystems 
social security have to be hewed out of —- 


1943. Pp. 248. $ 2.50. materials, but they are designed to protect wu: 
"This collection of papers by one of the most against the same hazards as the | — workers 


chosen cartoons republished from English news. 


papers and magazines, six of them by Low. 
"written and proves that a social scientist can brief but adequate index is of assistance to nie 
reader who is interested in a specific point. 


of technical language. Indeed, the conclusion, this little book is an ‘interest-. 
ing companion piece to Sir W illiam’s history- 


of these essays in spite of the complaint of the | making * Teport,” © Social Insurance and Allied | < 
well” known literary critic, Mr. Clifton Fadi- See Services,” one of the most significant documents | 
in the field of social policy that has been pub- | 
ance and Allied Services,” as having been writ- lished in our "generation. To re read it is to renew - 
ten in some obscure | tongue which he called — 2 your faith in democracy and to understand what _ 


attack on one of the Gia nt Evils, Wa nt. The Kaiser Ww ‘akes the Doctors. By Loe 


ployees, serves as a curtain raiser. The eid 
social insurance enables us to use God’s gifts hero of of the story is Dr. Sidney Garfield. = 


a philosopher and a moralist in the finest mean- howev er, the projects received ioe 
ing of that much abused word. “A war of faith professional approval through the | efforts of 
is what the world waiting for. let it progressive medical leaders in California and 


Likewise we are reminded that insur- plete, unlimited medical care of the highest 
ance: is not primarily a sound business device, grade, including hospitalization, could be pro- 
Zz sort of giant gov ernment insurance company vided at a weekly cost of fifty cents per er worker 
created as a scientific and economic means of _ plus the industrial insurance fees for ow il 
‘sharing certain risks common to the compensation care amounting to two- thirds as. 


a nation’s wealth. ‘the same quality, on ‘the usual fee basis, 


solve the roblem of brin in good medical 
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of the masses. L 


order and relief by parity s. The J Agricul- 


forms tural Adjustment the Food Stamp Plan, 
4 age, accident, unemployment, and sickness— Farm Security, and other measures are de- 
‘ rs here and elsewhere belies such an assumption. scribed. The Milk: Lobby and its war on the 


"manufacture and sale of oleomargarine are 
briefly outlined. Somewhat more detailed in- 
formation is given on the development and 
functioning of the National Council of Farm — 
operatives, the National Grange, the 
American Bureau Federation, the 


a In line with this position de Kruif joins the 
_ industrialists and medicos > in asserting that a 
pu public system of medical care would be “ ‘bureau- 
ae cratic, * controlled from W ashington, and other 
horrendous things; but adds later that the Fed- 
al Government should put up much the 
money for necessary clinic and hospitalization National Farmers. Union. The chapter on “The 
facilitie Apparently he is unaware that up to . Commodity Boys” deals chiefly with the — 
‘now governmental agencies have contributed lobby. Finally, brief attention is given to the 
more to medical and health care relation of the United States Department of 


industry; and that much of this care con- Agriculture to the producer and 

forms to standards ; as high a as anything indus- interests. 

- tral medicine or private practise has to show. _ The Form Bloc is the type of book for which je «+4 
ELDRIDGE there should be no place. It contains informa- a 
niversity ‘Kansas tion that should be universal in the ‘population 


of a political democracy, information that would 
® Farm » Bloc. By WESLEY Mc cCUNE. Garden _ be universal if the press was moderately efficient 

_ City, New ¥ ork: Doubleday, Page and Com- ¢ and inclined to give readers data of vital public — 
Pany 1943. Pp. 278. $2. interest. But in ‘the present condition Mr. Mc- 
This timely volume gives a journalistic ac- -Cune’ s book should have a far wider circulation = ' 
count of the most sinister combination of pres-— than a useful book ever 


- sure groups now | operating in opposition to 7 The chief value of the book to the sociologist — ce 


_ public and national welfare. It is a simple and __ lies in its illustrations of the natural history of ~ oS 


- factual account of the agricultural and indus legislative and institutional structures. “nig 


trial organizations and ¢ commodity groups, their B. Revice 
connections and interrelations, and something U niversity of Towa 
an | in the ‘name of the farmers for their ¢ own Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organization. — ai 
interests. It gives some data on the character DWIGHT SANDERSON. York: John 
it] and connections of the persons—senators, con- Wiley and Sons, Inc. 1942. iad xvii + 806. 
d, and direct the activities of the lobby. text represents the harvest of twenty- 
introductory chapters deal “with the five years of teaching research in rural 
of diverse interests represented in the farm bloc. sociology. The author retired from active teach- ow Oe 
id In some measure operating farmers from all ing at Cornell University in October, 1943. Un- «Eee 
areas and of contradictory and overlapping most text-book writers, Sanderson waited 
st interests are _ represented, but the big farm until almost the very year of his retirement to 
owners cand operators and the ‘companies that. publish in text-book form the product of his 
‘process farm products dominate the lobby and» years of experience. well the book will 
'S | benefit from its operations. B But business, operat- serve the needs of students and teachers in the J, 
ing through agricultural division of the ‘field, only time will ‘tell, but the prognosis is 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the Auto- decidedly favorable. = = 
mobile Manufacturing Association, the National the title suggests, Sanderson makes a dis- 
Manufacturing Association, and other non-_ tinction between rural sociology on the one 
hand and rural social organization on the other. 


agricultural units are active in the alliance. The 
major governmental measures involving credit, 
inducement payments, cash subsidies, and con-— 
trol of production are described and the points 
at which the special interest and pressure groups © 


. The object of the first is the “accurate descrip- 

tion of . .. the forms of association in rural ; 
society (12); that of the second, “advancing 
the welfare of rural people” (9). The first is 


‘entered the scene are indicated, Some descrip- = science; the second, technology— —the — kh 
tion is given of the condition of the agricul- science. 
tural population and of the efforts to bring a rs approach to the study of ik = 
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phenomena is “naturalistic” (3 One ob- ter 2, and his clarification of of con: concepts through 
of lesser animals. But he recognizes that the _ Lowry NELSON OA 

present state of knowledge does permit University of . Minnesota “ve T 

Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community. 

social phenomena, particularly those of Leonarp and C. P. W 
psycho- social character. For this reason, only man 


the “anatomy and gross physiology (or how Bureau of Agricultural 


able, ‘and one can only commend him for re- fare in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics — 
fraining from including the loose generalizations during the year 1939. +The community covered 
so commonly made regarding the “psychology” = this report is | El Cerrito, a small Spanis she 
‘of farm people. American village in San Miguel County, New 
‘The organization of the book falls under four Mexico. One of the authors lived five months, 
main divisions: Introduction; — ‘Environmental and the other three months, in El Cerrito. B Both x 
Conditions; Rural Institutions, , Groups and of them speak Spanish. 
Classes; and Rural Social Organization in Rela- study of El Cerrito is valuable 
to the Great Society. Arrangement of text tribution to the growing literature on the Span- 
‘materials is always a difficult problem, and it is  ish-American communities of the Southwest. It R 
one which apparently troubled this author, as deals with the history and background of the 
‘it has all others, although he has been more settlement, ‘the relation of the people to the 
successful than most writers in finding a logical land, the expanding 
“pattern. Even so, one notes the same topics world | of the inhabitants, and integration and q 
_ discussed in different sections. For example, disintegration in community. and individual life. | 
marital status is considered under Part II (67) _ Each section is presented in an interestng man- - Nothin, 
and again in Part III (221); ; likewise, village net and gives evidence of thorough | study and iv way th 
population: (ss ff. and 254 ff.). Another diffi- analysis of the data. Photographs and intervie 
culty confronting all rural sociologists, is that sociometric charts add to the text of the report. thesis, 
of deciding what economic data to use and how The authors consider El Cerrito as “a singular — - teak sit 
to use it. Sanderson devotes nearly 100 pages” example of a group of people that has main- the cor 
to a discussion of what ordinarily is con- tained its individuality in the face of pag title. Th 
: sidered subject matter of agricultural economics increasing forces that have been brought 
_ including such topics as land tenure, credit, soil — bear upon it.” The family and the church are 2, whic 
conservation, taxes and cooperative marketing 


the two institutions that have exerted the great- mas 
and buying. The question raised here is whether 


-organiz 


est influence in the integration and stability "a ot the 


these are all subject matter for a course in rural — EI Cerrito. In addition, “the individual is con- J dictions 
“sociology, and if they should be treated as scious of his role as a member of the In vie 

3 separate topics, or considered under more purely — _ as a whole.” During the last ten years, how- on the § 
sociological rubrics. For example, one wonders ever, the the village ‘has shown, 


why the author did not treat land tenure under signs of cracking. 
the heading of “stratification” and co-operative Studies of Spanish- American communities 


"marketing under * “co-operation,” both of which along t the lines pursued by the authors 


latter headings occur in Part IV. It would ‘seem insight_ into the nature of social organization 


of the Spanish-Americans in the Southwest. Such 
"should deal with data from other fields but studies should provide much sound information 


to the reviewer that the sociologist may and ' Cortlan 
Pe: ay in their relation to social organization. The for, the development of an n adequate ‘program Piast: 
problem raised ‘not culiar to rural designed to meet the needs of the members: of | 
_ Sanderson has, in this scholarly v made New Mexico ) College ¢ of | A. & M. — 


a ‘contribution to rural sociology | which will This is 
increasing appreciation with time, as more Culture he Contemporary fend: Community: 
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Rural Life Life ‘Studies: 6. Washington, D its re ‘to 
S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau are made between Grange members 
Agricultural Economics, 1943. those who are not Grange members on 


Ths is the last of a series of six studies begun the basis of such criteria as membership in other 


in 1939. The work is presented in six sections, Organizations, age, stability, education, family 
the first of which is a fictional account of one _ composition, household conveniences, communi-— 
mar! s life intended as a synthesis of the findings = cation facilities, land ownership, land classifica- 
of the study. Other sections cover the historical _ tion, size of farms, and family inco _ Grange 
background of county and community, popula-— members seem to belong to more organizations, 
tion changes and land use trends, community- participate more frequently in groups, be more — 


life patterns, etc. stable, have more formal ‘schooling, have more 
series is presented not as a geographic household conveniences and communication fa- 
sampling of rural communities, but “. . cilities, include a greater percentage of full 
of, or points on, a continuum from high owners, and have higher family income. __ 
community stability to ‘great instability.” Har- main criticism is directed toward Ander- 
mony, Georgia is described as falling between son’s method of sampling. In spite of the sam- - ; 


the t two extremes , and we are warned that all | ple including 50 per cent of the occupied farms 
in studies must be read for a full understanding _ in Cortland County, it could still lack repre- 


of the findings, sentativeness. His sample, for the same reason, 4 
This: injunction puts the reviewer at a dis- could be still more unreliable for Otsego, where i 
- advantage, for he has read only this one, and the study included only 12 percent. ‘Anderson 
if the others are as bad as this, it is the only States that: his” sample is reliable because it ol 
tt | one he ever will read. This: ‘Teport is what a contains adequate proportions of farms on basis 


a sophomore in a beginning course in Rural provided the land classifications contain ade- 
ig | Sociology. It would rate a | grade of C, possibly — quate proportions of farm families stratified 


fi 

plus, It is naive, immature, repetitious, badly with respect to age, religion, and other such 
| organized, badly written, and badly printed. — - factors. It might be that Anderson has done 
n- - | Nothing is said about method except that half- this, but he fails to state it explicitly. To say 
df way through we learn that some farmers were that a sample is representative on one general 
d | interviewed. After 35 pages we learn, in paren- factor, therefore it is representative of a num- 
to ‘thesis, that the study was made in 1940. It ber of specific factors, can be a gross misrepre- 
took six weeks. Of the 58 pages 36 are about sentation of the technique of. ‘sampling social _ 


the county, 22 about the settlement in ~ = If his sample is reliable, then Anderson’ a . 


might expect as a term from of land classification. Now, this is sain 


“title. The 36 pages are a badly organized re-hash study can be ‘made use of by tural planners 

of census statistics and trends; the attempting to ‘stimulate group participation. 
which purport to be a sociological analysis, 5 Finally, “Anderson seems ‘to » assume that high — 


Child Behavior. ‘By H. S. 
and ELEANOR S. Bort. Philadelphia : Univer- 


Pennsylvania, Press, 1943. ‘Pp. viii 
| Cortland and Otsego Counties, New York. By The: 
WA. ANDERSON. Ithaca, New York: Dept. of sociological method shou 


‘Rural S ; Mi h Bull Gnd much stimulus to thought and discussion 
. ociology Mimeograph Bulletin No. 7. in the many questions contained in this small 
Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 


re: 
volume. Bossard advances his thesis in the five 
March, 1943. Pp. 38. of Part I, of the | prime importance of 
This” ‘is a study of farm families two ‘the “situational approach” in the analysis of 

‘selected counties of New York State. It con-— human behavior, and in particular of the family __ 
cerns itself primarily with participation group. situations, he says, “just as social 
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“Sociology,” can and studied pended 

rs three angles of structure, process and cul- 

tural content, with cultural content perhaps the Labor Studies 

basic aspect. While he h has much to say of the Northampton Mass. 

family situations as of primary concern and 


here is where analysis should begin. “Once the q 


KATHARINE Du_ PRE MPKIN 


‘Published for the National on 
Maternal Health, Inc. Baltimore: The Wil- 

liams & Wilkins | Company, 1942. Pp. + 


situational approach to human behavior is ‘made, 
the primary importance of the family becomes — 
evident at once social situations come to 


of family situations in “the determination of which birth control practices can be encouraged 
personality patterns and human behavior,” 
because family situations “offer the best of 1 300 families in "West Vin 
- opportunities for the development of the tech- ginia, and their reactions to contraceptive 
nique which their objective analysis necessi- ices available from June, 1936, to. August, 
tates” (p. 40). Once we have objective analyses — form the basis for the analysis. The problems , 
of family situations there is the need for -classi- - found in Logan County are assumed to be useful 
Boll, writing in Part II, dwells concrete entire Southern Appalachian region. The high 
ly upon the problems of classification in fertility of the gt group prior to the availability 
- Science. She presents a scheme of classification or contraceptive services was found to be due — 
directly to lack of, or inefficient, ‘birth control 
practices. younger, better educated, and 


interested in of family size. ‘The 


In | the Bossard a 
special case for sociology (assuming it to in- tive services on moral religious grounds. 

clude social psychology) as “the one appropriate — ‘Perhaps the major ‘contribution of the study 
and available science” | to assume responsibility _ with respect to clinical service in general is the 

the a single prescribed 

believes this approach to have promise ‘of be- ‘method will pated meet the needs of 
coming the distinctive sociological field. The all patients. . There is great need for or more 


situational approach, on its part, needs the spe- diversified 


cialized contribution which sociological 


The volume is second in a series to be ‘pub- Veelected bibliography add to of 


‘Gu by the William T. Carter Foundation the book, Exten Winston 


of the Univ ersity Pennsyl- Meredith College 
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